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THE POLITICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir is less necessary just now to offer any elabo- | chair at a working-men’s meeting. Chartism is 
rate apology for the seemingly heterogeneous com- | a religion, and founds its churches ; and Socialism 
bination contained in the above heading, than it takes the benefit of the Act of Toleration, as a 
would have been some ten or fifteen years ago. Protestant Dissenting sect of Rational Religionists, 


- That “ Religion has nothing to do with Politics”— | and gets its lecturers and missionaries licensed as 


once familiarly admitted, by Liberals especially, | Protestant Dissenting Ministers. Puseyism is a 
almost as a truism—is fast dying out as a paradox; | political, as much as a religious movement. This 
and men are coming to see that Religion has some- | curious revival of the old ecclesiastical Christianity 
thing—much—every thing to do with Politics. | was, in point of fact, a re-action against Schedule 
All our great political questions are, in fact, daily | A, and certain of its anticipated consequences ; 
running more and more into religious questions. | and already is the theology of the Oxford Professor 
In Ireland, religion is—what, indeed, it long has | of Hebrew respectably represented in Parliament, 
been, but perhaps is now more than at any pre- | where it forms the bond of a growing political 
vious time—the chief element of the “ chief diffi- | party—a “ New Generation” of British statesmen 
culty.” In Scotland, religion has recently effected | —a senatorial Young England. 

a dislocation and break-up of political parties, the In the tendency which these signs of the times 
full consequences of which yet remain to be deve- | variously indicate, to a nearer connexion of reli- 
loped. In England—not to speak of the Church- | gion with politics, there is nothing that need 
rate and Church-court questions,—the first and | surprise us. The connexion is rooted in the nature 
greatest of all our national interests, Education, is | of things. Whatever we may think of the alliance 
ata dead-lock, because religious differences stop | of Church and State, the alliance of Religion and 
the way. All our politics are every day becoming | Politics is one of indisputable legitimacy. Every 
more religious, and our religion more political. | religion, every mode of religious belief and opinion, 
Free-trade orators quote Scripture like clergymen, | is more or less directly related to the social morali- 
and Free-trade sermons are preached from pulpits. | ties; and laws and institutions are the organs 
The Anti-Corn-Law League receives aid from a | through which these express themselves—the body 
Dissenting Ministers’ Anti-Corn-Law Conference ; | of which they are the soul. Every theory of 
and the struggle between the land-owning and | Divine Providence and government draws after it, 
manufacturing interests is likewise, incidentally ' rather includes in it, a corresponding theory of 
but effectually, a struggle between the ecclesiasti- ; human destination ; therefore, of human duties ; 
cal and the dissenting interests. The leaders of | therefore, of human rights ; therefore, of the civil 
the Complete Suffrage movement are leaders also | and social arrangements under which the destina- 
in the Anti-State-Church movement. Again, if | tion may best be attained, and the rights and 
Free-trade has been taken up almost asa Dissenters’ | duties most worthily realized.* All- whieh espe- 
question, the Ten-hours’ bill has been made a sort | cially holds good of such a religion as the Christian 
of Church question. We have seen the clérgy of | —so practical, so human, so rich and full in its 
leeds and Huddersfield agitate side by side with | every-day moralities. As Episeopacy, Presby- 
Messrs Ferrand and Oastler ; and that very high- | terianism, Puseyism, Puritanism, Catholicism, 
church divine, Dr. Hook, is of opinion (in which | Quakerism, Benthamism have, each of them, their 
we are very much of his way of thinking), that a | sg. this well worked out by Jouffroy, in some of his 
clergyman is in his proper place, when taking the | Mélanges Phi pues. 

OL. XI,—NO. CXXXII. ad 
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politics—-have, each of them, a natural affinity to 
certain political ideas and maxims—so we propose 
to inquire what are the politics of that which was 
before them all, and will survive them all, the 
religion of the New Testament. 

By this we do not mean to ask, what form of 
Government, in Church or State, does the New 
Testament authoritatively declare to be the best ? 
For we are not aware that the New Testament 
declares any thing about the matter. In the ob- 
vious, superficial sense of the word, the New 
Testament has no politics, The Founder of Chris- 
tianity and his first followers did not interfere with 
forms and modesof civil government, otherwise than 
to teach (in opposition to the popular judaical fana- 
ticism, which refused tribute to Cesar, onthe ground 
that legitimacy and divine right were limited to 
the house of David) that all governments, which 
answer the common purposes of social union, are 
equally legitimate and of divine right—for “ the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” They con- 
tented themselves with announcing broad and 
everlasting moral truths, destined, in the progress 
of time, gradually to regenerate society, and re- 
mould governments and polities into their own 
likeness, Neither shall we now inquire, what do 
New Testament texts say as to the proper objects 
and limits (if any) of civil allegiance? Whether 
the Quaker interpretation of “ Resist not evil,” 
and the Tory interpretation of “ Be subject to the 
higher powers,” be sound or unsound, are points 
which we leave to the solution of theological 
exegesis, With any question of controverted texts 
and dogmas we have here no concern. Nor do 
we undertake the task of constructing from New 
Testament texts a systematic confession of politi- 
cal faith, or code of political morals ; for we are 
not aware that the New Testament affords data for 
any thing of the sort. It would, in truth, be 
wonderful if it did. All the circumstances of our 
civilisation differ so widely from those of the age 
and generation to which the gospel was first pro- 
mulgated, that the letter of its records cannot be 
expected to throw much direct light on the details 
of our political rights and duties. With reference, 
for example, to those two prominent and all-influ- 
encing elements of our present social state—Re- 
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morals,—what ideas and principles having a poli 
tical bearing,—are consecrated by the general tong 
and tenor of the volume which Christians revere 
as their rule of faith and practice? What moral 
lessons may the politician learn from that vast fact 
in the economy of Providence, that stupendous 
spiritual revolution, whose opening scenes the 
books of the New Testament disclose ? 


“The Christian religion,” says Novalis, in 
words which frequent quotation has rendered 
familiar to us, “is the root of all democracy,—the 
highest fact in the Rights of Man.” We believe 
that this utterance of high-flown “German mys. 
ticism,” as some worthy people call it, is a piece of 
as sound and sober truth as ever was spoken. The 
Christian religion, taken from the most generaj 
point of view from which we can regard it,—as a 
great moral and spiritual fact in the history of the 
world,—consecrates and sanctifies those principles 
from which democracy most naturally springs, on 
which it most securely rests, by which human 
rights are most effectually vindicated, and which 
the tyrants and oppressors of mankind most 
heartily detest. 

Thus, Christianity consecrates the principle of 
appealing directly to the common people on the very 
highest and deepest questions of human interest, 
The gospel treats the popular intellect with respect 
and friendliness. There is nothing esoteric in its 
doctrines or spirit. ‘“‘ What ye hear in the ear, 
that preach ye upon the house-tops, ’—is the man- 
date of its beneficent Founder, It recognizes no 
aristocracy of caste or class, of birth or office,—no 
aristocracy of intellect even ; it “ honours all men,” 
by addressing itself to faculties and feelings which 
all men in common possess. That “ the poor have 
the gospel preached unto them” is adduced by 
Jesus as one of the most distinctive signs of his 
divine mission : and it is this, more than any thing 
else, which constitutes the gospel a great fact,— 
tho greatest of facts,—in the philosophy of the 
Rights of Man. This preaching of a gospel to the 
poor assumes that the poor have faculties for the 
appreciation of the profoundest of moral truths; 
that there is nothing too good to be given to them; 
that the enlightening of their understandings, the 





presentative Institutions and the Press—with all | 


the manifold rights and duties connected with and 
resulting from them, the New Testament yields us, 
of course, no specific textual guidance. Our elec- 
toral and politico-literary morality we are left to 
work out for ourselves, in the light of those 
broad principles of social duty which constitute 
the essence of the Christian ethics. The New 
Testament is so far from teaching politics syste- 
matically, that it leaves even the question of 
private property an open question,—the earlier 
precedents of the Church seeming to favour com- 
munity of goods, its subsequent history indi- 
cating the legitimacy, or at least permissible- 
ness, of individual appropriation. Leaving, then, 
all questions of texts and textual controversy, 
as belonging to the theologian rather than the 
political moralist, we shall simply inquire, What 
great general truths in the philosophy of social 


awakening of their feelings, the guiding of their 
| aspirations to spiritual beauty, truth, and good, is 
_a work worthy of the highest order of intelligence. 
The Christian religion is the loftiest wisdom de- 
'scending, without any parade of condescension, to 
commune with the deepest ignorance,—lifting up 
‘its voice, not in the schools of learning and science, 
but in the highways of human intercourse, in the 
very streets and market-places. Here, we take it, 
is the Education question settled, once for all, om 
the highest authority. _The old Tory anti-educa- 
‘tion clamour about the danger of raising poo 
| people’s minds above their station in life, is 
by the example of the inspired Teacher of the 
world, For, the sort of knowledge on which this 
_ dangerous tendency is most obviously c 
the know which most powerfully raises men, 
' minds above the level of the vulgar working wort@, 

is given freely and without reserve to all. Surely, 
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if the doctrines of the Christian theology are not | frauds of “rich men” of the landlord class, in a 
too stimulating a nutriment for common minds,| tone which now-a-days would be thought to 
neither is chemistry, nor geology, nor poetry, nor | savour of the League, or even the Charter. What, 
mathematics. The whole circle of the arts and precisely, may be the meaning of “ Let every soul 
sciences is, we apprehend, less calculated to raise | be subject to the higher powers,” we do not here 
poor people’s minds above the station of life in| undertake to say: but the meaning of this and 
which it has pleased Providence to place them, | similar texts clearly is not that they to whom Pro- 
than is the disclosure of mysteries, into which, as| vidence has given the power of instructing the 


we are told, “ the angels desire to look.” 


minds and stirring the hearts of their féllow-men, 


The gospel is, then, an appeal to the many, the | are to shrink from denouncing public immoralities, 
millions, the common people ; assumes a capacity | and agitating against public wrongs. Never was 
in the common people receptive of the deepest and | a greater mistake than that which is made when 
weightiest of moral truths. It is more than this. | despots and aristoctacies encourage poor people to 
It is an appeal to the many against the few,—to | read the Bible, in the hope of quieting them down 
the people against their rulers. Such, taken his- | under oppression. For any such purpose the Bible 
torically, is the most obvious external aspect of | is about the unfittest book in all literature. When- 
the public preaching of Jesus. It was a stirring- | ever the Bible is read with the understanding and 
up of the soul of the Hebrew commonalty into | the heart, it will strengthen men’s sense of right, 
protest and spiritual revolt against a vicious eccle- | and quicken their sensibilities to wrong—sanctify 
siastical government. It was an endeavour to | what tyrants call “ sedition,” by the example of a 


create in Palestine an enlightened public opinion, 
& pure and earnest public morality, adverse to the 
influence of the constituted authorities, and to the 
permanence of the existing order of things. That 
it was infinitely more than this,—that this politico- 
moral feature of the teachings of Jesus was by no 
means the whole, nor even the chief part, of their 
significance,—we have, of. course, no intention to 


does present this aspect, among others, is simply 
to state an historical fact. Jesus of Nazareth 
taught the Jewish people, with the utmost freedom 
and plainness, a morality subversive of the in- 
fluence of their rulers ; taught them to distrust 
those rulers as “blind,” and to scorn them as 
“hypocrites.” Here, then, we have another great 
political truth, resting on the highest authority, 
and exemplified in the most illustrious of prece- 
dents. The gospel consecrates the principle of 
moral-force agitation. It recognizes the right 
and duty of insurrection,—the insurrection, that 
is, of the heart and understanding against hypo- 
crisy and falsehood,—though the hypocrisy and 
falsehood sit in the very seat of Moses, and are 
environed with the prestige of antiquity and legiti- 
macy. It keeps no terms, except those of truth, 
with consecrated turpitude, and legitimate old-es- 
tablished iniquity. It brings human authorities, the 
most reverend and time-honoured,—human institu- 
tions, the most securely hedged round by tradition, 
popular veneration, and the use and wont of ages, 
to the test of eternal and diviné moralities, pro- 
tlaiming that every tree not of God’s planting 
shall be rooted up. It speaks the plainest truths 
about public men in the plainest way. “ Hypo- 
crites,” “extortioners,” “serpents,” “vipers,” “chil- 
dten of hell,”’—such is the dialect in which the 
New Testament speaks of corrupt and unprincipled 
rulers, The spirit of the book is that of antagonism 
to existing ideas and established authorities: The 
frst preaching of the gospel drove constituted 
tuthorities mad with rage ; scared a guilty tetrarch, 
and made a Roman governor tremble: and its 
Written page * denounces the oppressions and 


ee 





long line of agitators of the prophet and apostle 
class—and consecrate, as religion, a sturdy, defiant 
opposition to all manner of Pharaohs, Ahabs, He- 
rods, Pilates, and Chief Priests. 

The Politics of the New Testament are anti- 
hierarchical. The whole book is an emphatic pro- 
clamation of religious equality ; not that mere 
equality of sect with sect which seems to be at 
present our current interpretation of this “ pecu- 
liar doctrine of the gospel,” but the equality of 
man with man. The Christian religion knows no- 
thing of human priesthoods—other than the priest- 
hood that is common to all good men and true, 
who render to their Maker the sacrifice of worthy 
deeds springing out of honest hearts. Not to a se- 
lect and episcopally-ordained few, but to “ strangers 
scattered abroad,” does the gospel address the 
honourable title of a “ holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices.” Christianity broke down the 
old priestly monopoly—Jewish and heathen—and 
made every man “ king and priest unto God” on 
his own account. It neither recognizes nor con- 
stitutes any sacerdotal caste, any spiritual aristo- 
cracy, (Episcopalian or Presbyterian,) any order 
of men standing in ez-offcio relations to Deity. 
It makes the relation of man to God individual 
and immediate. The Christianity that lifts a mitred 
front in courts and parliaments is not the Chris- 
tianity of Christ. Uppermost rooms at feasts, 
chief seats in synagogues, and all the other great 
and small prizes of ecclesiastical ambition—in- 
cluding the “ Rabbi, Rabbi,” (or, as we phrase it, 
Very Reverend, Right Reverend, Most Reverend, ) 
—are discarded and disowned by Him whose king- 
dom is not of this world. Marvellous it is, how, 
not the spirit only, but the very letter of the New 
Testament, is set at nought by our modern priest- 
hoods. Christ said, in that grandly-awful concio 
ad populum which closed the series of his public 
teachings, “ Call no man your Father upon the 
earth:” yet “Father,” “ Right Reverend Father,” 
“ Right Reverend Father in God,” is the style and 
title of modern Christian te ep et Why do 
not they, for very shame’s sake, score out the text 
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and spirit of Protestantism; of the principle and 
spirit of free inquiry in matters of religious belief, 
of individual earnestness in moral conduct, of pro- 
gressive reform in social institutions. Christianity 
makes no account of legitimacy, antiquity, or ma- 
jorities. It is a protest for the practical spiritual 
needs of “ the hour that now is,” against the ty- 
ranny of traditions inherited from the past. Such 
a thing as the fastening of the creed of one genera- 
tion on the faith of all succeeding ones, in secula 
seculorum—hedging round pulpits and university 
chairs with subscription to dead men’s articles of 
belief, (though the articles should happen to be all 
true,) is a proceeding utterly opposed to its free 
and onward spirit. Christianity is a protest for 
the practical utilities of human nature and life, 
against the mechanical, ceremonial righteousness 
that exalts the means above the end, makes man 
the creature and slave of institutions, instead of 
their lord and master, and would have even wither- 
ed hands and sightless eyes remain as they are, 
until the Sabbath of Moses has had its due. How 
noble, and yet how simple—simple as moral truth 
ever is—is that utterance of Christ’s, “ The Sab- 
bath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 
This has been in the world these eighteen hundred 
years ; but we are not come up with it yet. If 


this sentence happened to be, not in the New Tes- | 
tament, but in some parliamentary speech of Mr. | 


Roebuck’s, or Mr. Hume’s, many religious people 
would be dreadfully shocked, and we should never 
hear the last of the “ blasphemy” and “ irreli- 
gion,” the daring anti-Christianity, of the senti- 
ment. The gospel is a protest for spiritual equa- 
lity and brotherhood, against the overbearing as- 
sumptions and tyrannous impertinences of a priest- 
ly aristocracy—a protest for individual judgment, 
against sacerdotal and ecclesiastical authority. It 
is a true non-conformist’s gospel. Ecclesiastics 
may talk ever so learnedly and plausibly about the 
incapacity of the unlettered multitude to judge 
for themselves of the high questions of religion— 
about the need of adhesion to a centre of spiritual 


unity, of docile submission to the authority of | 
a regularly-constituted and legitimately-ordained 


clergy : they may even quote texts in support of 
their claims, which the unskilled in Hebrew and 
Greek cannot exactly explain. But the broad fact 
remains—stubbornly impervious to all the heaviest 
artillery of sacerdotal logic—that the Christian 
gospel is (historically) rooted and grounded in 


antagonism to authority ; that on the “ au-' 


thority” principle it never could have got stand- 
ing-room in the world; that all the authorities 
which men then reverenced—the authority of the 
Jewish priesthood, the authority of the heathen 
priesthood, the authority of the civil magistrate, 
the authority of the philosophers and Jiterati— 
were confederated to crush it. Non-conformity, 
dissent, free inquiry, individual conviction, mental 
independence, are for ever consecrated by the reli- 
gion of the New Testament, as the breath of its own 
life, the conditions of its own existence on the 
earth. The Book is a direct transfer of human 
allegiance in things spiritual, from the civil and ec- 
clesiastical powers to the judgment and conscience 
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of the individual. With the New Testament 
in his hands, and a high, honest purpose in his 
heart, no man need ever be afraid of “ heretic,” 
“schismatic,” “ sedition-monger,” “ babbler,” 
“‘ blasphemer,” “ pestilent fellow,” and other such 
missiles of the vocabulary of insolence dressed jn 
authority. The gospel itself was once a heresy, 
a schism, a sedition, and a blasphemy, and would 
have been crushed in the cradle, if authority and 
hard words were arguments. The Christian relj- 
gion is thus the “ highest fact ” in the philosophy 
of that highest of human rights—Liberty of Pro- 
phesying. 

The gospel is “the root of all democracy.” Not 
that it specifically inculcates the overthrow of 
oligarchical and despotic governments, and the 
establishment of republics in their room ; but it 
announces principles, it breathes a spirit, the uni- 
versal prevalence of which would at once make 
oligarchy and despotism moral impossibilities. B 
its doctrine of human equality and brotherhood it 
ignores all social distinctions, except the immutable 
natural distinctions between wisdom and folly, 
righteousness and iniquity. It denounces all mam- 
mon-worship, and title-worship. Its social spirit 








is that of a republican simplicity, equality and 
self-respect. It recognizes no aristocracy but that 
of personal goodness, tested by social usefulness: 
“‘ He that is greatest among you, let him be your 
servant.” It isa very levelling gospel. Its early 
triumphs consisted, as the apostle eloquently 
boasts, in the foolish, and weak, and base things 
of the world confounding the wise, and mighty, 
and honoured. The history of Christianity is that 
of a revolution which began with what cabinet- 
ministers and bishops call “the dregs of the 
people,” and mounted upward and upward till it 
scaled and captured the throne of the Cesars, 
| The raising of valleys, and laying low of hills, was 
| the burden of the prophetic announcement of the 
'gospel’s approach ; and the “ glory to God in the 
| highest,” which angels announced as its final aim, 
can only be realized when “ peace on earth and 
good-will among men” shall be established uni- 
versally on the basis of political justice. 

The politics of the New Testament are in direct 
antagonism to the old heathen politics. These 
sacrificed the individual to the state ; treated the 
state as every thing, and the individual (except in 
his relations to the state) as nothing. In Christi- 
anity, the individual is every thing ; the state— 
otherwise than as an aggregate of individuals— 
‘nothing. National wealth, power, greatness, glory, 
manufacturing interest, commercial interest, agri- 
cultural interest, colonial and shipping interest, 
splendour and dignity of the crown, glorious con- 
stitution, and the like,—all these are nothing, 
the politics of Christianity, except as representative 
of, or conducive to, the physical and moral well- 
being of individual men, women, and children : all 
are worse than nothing, if the happiness and virtue 
of individuals are to be sacrificed to their support 
Not as a mere “ member of society,” not as a mere 
fractional part of a vast and multitudinous whole 
called “ community,” does Christianity take notice 
of the individual, but as an immortal child of 
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God, having his own life to live, his own character 
to form, his own individuality to develop, his own 
soul to save. How deep this doctrine goes! It is 
the most revolutionary thing we have. It implies 
the radical falsity and wickedness of all social ar- 
rangements which demand the sacrifice of indivi- 
dual intellect, morality, and spiritual health, to the 
abstraction called Society. Under the Christian 
charter of human rights and code of human duties, 
man—every man—has a destiny of his own to work 
out, a nature of his own to develop, up to its 
highest possibility of health and strength; and 
whatever obstructs him in this, Christianity im- 
plicitly condemns. “ Let my people go, saith the 
Lord, that they may serve Me,”’— is the plea of 
the Hebrew liberator for the emancipation of his 
race ; and never were the rights of man advocated 
on a broader ground. 
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things shall have been put out of the way. That 
is not a Christian state of society, which, for some 
millions of the people, renders the culture of the 
home virtues and affections little better than a 
physical impossibility. The taint of anti-christi- 
anity is on all social arrangements that hinder or 
abridge the spiritual growth of human beings. 

A. still more delicate inquiry opens on us, in this 
connexion. Is Royalty, thus tested, a Christian 
institution? Looking at the manifold and sore 
temptations to pride, sloth, self-indulgence, self- 
willedness, and hard-heartedness, incident to a 
status which hedges round, as with a sort of 
divinity, a fallible, imperfect (perhaps vicious and 
worthless) mortal; places him in artificial and 
false relations to his fellow-men ; blunts his human 





sympathies by excluding from his ken the realities 
The words are Jewish, but | 


of human action and suffering ; raises him above 


the spirit is Christian. Political enfranchisement, | the possibility of any thing like a free and equal 


as the condition preliminary of a true and entire 
service of God ; civil rights, as needful to intellec- 
tual and moral health; social justice, as the 
atmosphere in which the virtues and charities best 
grow,—there is a principle here wide enough to 
eover the whole field of political reform. The aim 
of Christianity is the perfecting of the individual 
in whatsoever things are true, honest, just, vir- 
tuous, and lovely ; and whatever, in social custom 


or legislative enactment, hinders the accomplish- 


ment of this aim, is unchristian and anti-christian. 

Here is the condemnation of slavery: and of 
some other things beside. The question, “Cana 
dependent elector be, in mental honesty and self- 
respect, a perfect Christian man?” contains the 
core of the Ballot controversy. The question, 
“Can aclergyman, with his bread, and his chil- 





friendship, removes him out of the hearing of dis- 
agreeable truths, softens down his vices into venial 
foibles, and exaggerates the most common-place 
amiabilitiesof temper or manner into extraordinary 
virtues,—it seems fairly open to a question whether 
the monarchical institution is one that could exist 
in a thoroughly Christianized community. Has 
society a right, for the sake of any mere temporal 
and political convenience (real or supposed), to 
subject a human creature to such tremendous 
moral disadvantages? The query may strike 
some readers as a rather unorthodox one, but we 
have good episcopal authority for it. In asermon 
by the present Bishop of London, we find the sad 
case of sovereigns stated in a way that cannot but 
awaken the keenest sympathies, and seems calcu- 
lated even to alarm the conscience of society. After 


dren’s bread, contingent on his unfaltering profes- | a feeling exhibition of the all-but unbearable load 
sion of belief in a particular set of theological | of political anxieties and responsibilitiesthat presses 
opinions, faithfully discharge the Christian duty | upon crowned heads, the Bishop proceeds :—* But 


of proving all things?” is decisive as to the 


articles. 


all these disadvantages, and difficulties, and cares, 
morality of enforced subscription to creeds and | are of little moment, compared with the dangers 


The question, “Can a soldier, whose | which surround the wearer of a crown, considered 


trade is homicide by word of command, whose | as a servant of God, a steward of his household, a 
profession is the abnegation of moral responsibility member of Christ’s church, and an inheritor of 


for the most responsible act a human creature 
can commit, be a living example of the Christian 


j 
} 
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the kingdom of heaven. How difficult to them, 
above all other persons, must it be to realize the 


virtues of benevolence and justice?” settles the | precept, ‘Love not the world, neither the things 


anti-christianity of standing armies. The question, | 


“Can a grossly ignorant man be, at all points, a 
thorough Christian man?” is a short argument 
for National Education. And the question, “ Can 
a man, woman, or child, that is over-worked, 
under-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clad, enjoy intellec- 
tual and moral health, realize the spiritual devel- 
opment contemplated by the Christian gospel?” 
brings religion into the whole of our social econo- 
mics. The right of the individual to the means of 
spiritual life and growth, to leisure, rest, recrea- 
tion, physical and domestic comfort, as the condi- 
tions of his soul’s health,—if this be not instantly 
decisive of the question of the Ten-hours’ Bill, it is 
only because some other and nearer questions 
stand, for the present, between us and that: and 

ause there would be no Christianity in legis- 
lating to make bad worse. But there the question 
is, waiting for us, to be settled when those other 


i 





that are in the world,’ when the world so assidu- 
ously spreads all its most seductive temptations 
before them, and courts their enjoyment of its 
pleasures. With every wish anticipated, or gra- 
tified as soon as expressed, with an unrestricted 
command of all the resources of luxury and art, 
living within a fence of ceremony and observance 
which the voice of truth can hardly penetrate, and 
even when heard at distant intervals, perhaps may 
shock by its unwonted and unweleome sound, how 
is it possible for them not to become ‘lovers of 
pleasure more than. lovers of God?’ How can 
they be brought to learn the peculiar lessons which 
must be learned by all the disciples of that Master 
who said, ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart’?” * 


- —— A nt oo _— a -+ ee ere cee — mee 
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* “The Duty of Prayer and Intercession for our Rulers,” 
a Sermon, by Charles James, Lord Bishop of London, 1638, 
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The right reverend preacher is, it must be con- | theory—which sacrifices the individual to the jn. ti: 
fessed, land happy in his solution of the problem terests of the community —is less exclusive) th 
than in the statement of it. He tells us plainly, | insisted on, than it was: we modify it witha la al 
it is a case for omnipotence:—“Our Saviour’s an- | admixture of the “ reformatory” theory, in which m 
swer to his disciples, when they inquired how any | the individual is paramount. The feeling gaing ar 
rich man could be saved, must be ours. ‘With ground in society every year, and from timé to th 
men it is impossible, but not with God ; for with | time expresses itself in legislation, that whatever pe 
God all things are possible . . . . Hecan rights the criminal may have forfeited, he cannot dis 
endow the mightiest monarch with the graces of forfeit his right to the means of moral improve. th 
the lowliest saint. This is indeed one of the noblest | ment ; and that any punishment, however well- dis 
triumphs of his almighty power.” deserved and exemplary, is essentially defective ve 
From all which, the Bishop makes out a strong | if it be not adapted to promote (otherwise thah in olc 
argument for “the duty of prayer and interces- | the ecclesiastical-courts’ fashion, ) the soul’s health cok 
sion for ourrulers.” The conclusion strikes us, | of the offender. That punishment which dismisses He 
however, as being much narrower than the pre- | the culprit from the world as an incurable—cnts tw 
mises warrant and require. Have we any right, him off from all opportunity and possibility of thr 
as a Christian community, to place our rulers in | restoration, with the miserable mockery of a judi- Ber 
such a predicament that their salvation becomes | cial prayer that “ the Lord may have mercy on his wit 
(humanly speaking) an impossibility, a subject | soul”—is gradually dropping into desuetude: and bis 
for the noblest triumphs of almighty power?—is | society seems less and less willing to despair of the cal 
an inquiry which the episcopal reasoning irresis- | moral amendment of those who have most deeply lab 
tibly suggests. The moral and religious grievances | sinned against it. Ch 
of the sovereign class seem, like the physical and The Christian doctrine of human brotherhood, abo 
social grievances of the negro-slave class, or the | so nobly enunciated by St. Paul at Athens—“ God tot 
factory-child class, to call for some more tangible hath made of one blood all nations of men”—this tian 
and mundane mode of redress than “ prayer and | doctrine of the unity of the human race, in nature, ing 
intercession.” Our preacher takes too despond- | in rights, and in destination, is a distinct condem- bari 
ing atone. He treats the royal soul as though | nation of another point in the politics of heathen- Its: 
it were already in extremis, rejects all ordinary | ism: if, indeed, it be fair to charge on the poor all ¢ 
medical appliances as unavailing, and has nothing | heathen, vices which have been faithfully copied, I 
to recommend for his spiritual patient but the ad- | with additions and improvements, by every Chris- this 
ministration of the last rites of the church. The | tian nation under the sun. We speak of that our 
writer of the above-quoted condemnation of the | exaggerated and exclusive patriotism, which treads ques 
monarchical institution ought, in consistency, to | down, without a scruple, the rights of weaker tion: 
be, if not a downright republican, at least a | rivals, and counts all things fair in war. On the then 
most strenuous advocate of whatever tends to the | hackneyed objection to Christianity,that it doesnot jj 4am 
relaxation or abandonment of an etiquette adverse | inculcate patriotism, we need not waste a word: Chri 
to Christian sincerity, the curtailment of prero- | to this sort of patriotism—whether it take the tics 
gatives perilous to Christian humility, and the | form of military aggression, or of diplomatic lying tion 
retrenchment of a splendour incompatible with | and chicane—Christianity stands, without a ques- and 
Christian simplicity and spirituality. Yet after | tion, in strong antagonism. Of the politics of the that 
all, why talk of royalty, when there is episco- | New Testament, a great first principle is interna- day 
pacy? The Bishop's own case is one of the | tional justice, sincerity, and magnanimity—the Sund 
hardest. Twenty thousand pounds sterling per | subordination of all mere national interests, or Sund 
annum for life, with palaces, patronage, and per- , supposed and seeming interests, to the one eternal, zoolo 
quisites—surely there is matter here for the exer- | impartial law of right. Will it be said that this refine 
cise of “the duty of prayer and intercession.” What | is a truism, scarcely needing a special and formal heart 
spiritual dangers can be compared with those which | statement? Unfortunately, the truism is not yet pallic 
‘“‘ surround the wearer of a” mitre, “considered as | allowed by our rulers to pass as a truth—not even It is f 
a servant of God, a steward of his household, a | inthe abstract. The present Prime Minister of er oht 
member of Christ’s church, and an inheritor of | this Christian empire, which has its missionaries restr 
the kingdv:n of heaven? How difficult to them, | and its Bibles out at the ends of the earth, convert thing 
above all persons, must it be, to realise the pre- | ing the heathen, does not hold, even in the abstract, could 
cept,” &c, that barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, ate one in that « 
the eye of God and God's law. He does not hold fields 
In virtue of this principle of the sacredness of | that the moral law of nations is an equal and im- citi a 
the individual, the Christian gospel is a vast rege- | partial law. He believes not in the Christian faith than m 
nerative, revolutionizing force, permeating the | that, as God has made all nations of one blood, #0 Cetin 
whole structure of society and its institutions. | he has subjected all to one rule of right. He be by 
We are learning to feel that even the criminal is | lieves rather, in the heathen faith that there is “y 
within the scope of its operation. The “ vindic- | “some great uncontrollable principle at work” is rales 
tive” theory of punishment—which sacrifices the | the intetcourses of civilisation with barbarism,” 9 3°" 
individual to the passions of the community—is | which “demands a different course of conduct # Ration 





now pretty well exploded ; and the “exemplary” | be pursued” from that which the principle of Chris- md 


* In recalling attention to the following piece of unblushing Machiavelism, ee uttered by the most decorous and very di 
guarded of our public men, we do not mean to cast any special blame on Sir Robert Peel. He is not, that we know, a work A meer 
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tian equity demands. He believes, in short, that 
the political morality of the New Testament, though 
all very well in its way and place—among gentle- 
men and gentlemanlike nations—will not do at the 
antipodes ; the rule of doing to others as we would 
that others should do to us, is inapplicable to the 
peculiar and complicated circumstances of our In- 
dian empire. A more heathenish doctrine than 
this of the “ great uncontrollable principle” for 
dispensing with principle when and where con- 
venient, could not be devised ; it is worthy of some 
old robbing and murdering Roman general or pro- 
consul. And the thing passed in sur Christian 
House of Commons, with only an honest word or 
two of protest from one or two voices, went quietly 
through the press along with the rest of the day’s 
news, and circulated over the Christian country 
without a syllable of objection from the Christian 
bishops, priests, and deacons, ‘l'here was no cleri- 
eal agitation got up against the great uncontrol- 
lable principle, as there was against the Whig 
Church-rate and Education schemes—nothing said 
about converting Sir Robert Peel and his majority 
to the Christian religion. Our ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity has other work on hand, of a more interest- 
ing kind—mounting guard on Irish tithes, and 
barricading the Universities against Dissenters. 
Its solicitude for the soul’s health of the people is 
_all expended on recusant rate-payers. 

It must be allowed that the Christianity of 
this country rarely appears to much advantage in 
our politics. On nearly every one of the public 
questions which politicians make religious ques- 
tions, the Christianity of our legislators—those of 
them who are most given to talk about their Chris- 
tianity—will be found on the wrong side. The 
Christian religion is seldom brought into poli- 
tics except to do mischief, to stop the way of ra- 
tional and beneficent legislation. Our political 
and parliamentary Christianity is a Christianity 
that wages fierce war against poor men’s hot Sun- 
day dinners, and Sunday walks in green fields, and 
Sunday excursions by steam-boat and railway, and 
Sunday visits to museums, picture-galleries, and 
zoological gardens—against every thing that can 
refine the tastes, stimulate the intellect, refresh the 
heart, and do good to the health and spirits of the 
pallid week-day dwellers in city lanes and alleys. 
It is fond of extending the list of the theological mala 
prohibita. It is never so well pleased as when it is 
restricting somebody from doing or enjoying some- 
thing: there are men who would not, if they 
could help it, let poor people do the very thing 
that Jesus Christ himself did—walk through the 
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and teasing, a frivolous and vexatious Chris- 
tianity. It stops the people from being educated. 
In the present state of opinion and feeling on this 
subject, there is positively nothing in the way of 
a large and effectual measure of national educa- 
tion, except our ecclesiastical and sectarian Chris- 
tianity : the thing might be done to-morrow, but 
that the Jews of the established church will have 
no dealings with the Samaritans of dissent. It is 
a Christianity that makes a conscience of keeping 
Ireland, year after year, at the boiling point of 
peaceable and constitutional insurrection, rather 
than relinquish its uppermost room at the feast of 
fat things, and its chief seat in courts and parlia- 
ments. It is a Christianity that cannot live with- 
out its orthodox hands in heretical pockets, Church 
surplices must be washed and mangled, church or- 
gans tuned, church clocks wound up, and church 
roofs new slated, at the cost and charge of the people 
who do not go to church :—~and they call that pay- 
ing a peppercorn rent to God, It is a meddling, 
busy-bodied Christianity, about trifles or things 
indifferent, and politely dumb in view of evils 
which it ought to denounce with voice of thunder, 
The church has not a word to say against the ini- 
quity of taxing the poor man’s bread, to swell the 

rich man’s rent. Our political Christianity lifts 

up its voice, not against fraud, hypocrisy, oppres- 

sion, class-legislation, and the spirit of wickedness 

in high places—but against heresy, schism, unbe- 

lief, and misbelief ; forgetting that the “ Woe, woe 

unto you” of the Founder of the Christian church 

was pointed, not at the Samaritan schismatics or 
the Sadducee infidels, but at the orthodox, duly- 
consecrated, and legitimately-ordained “ Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites.” 


The political ideas and principles of the New Tes- 
tament, like all other great moral truths, tend 
ever—with an inherent, resistless, though slowly- 
working force—to their own realisation. It says 
nothing against this, that we have had Christianity 
in the world these eighteen hundred years, with- 
out having yet properly learned one of its lessons. 
We have had the sun and moon these six thousand 
years, day unto day uttering speech, and night 
unto night showing knowledge—and we have 
not yet learned their religion, The Christian 
gospel of brotherhood and spiritual equality, in 
the laborious slowness of its progress, the limi- 
tation of its influence, and the extent and seeming 
inveteracy of its corruptions, only shares the fate 
of other moral truths. Meanwhile, it furnishes 
us with abundant encouragement, under the 





fields on the Sabbath-day. It is an obstructive 


tardy and imperfect character of its own suc- 








man in hits thedry, than the he of our diplomatists and politicians ; and, in some points, he is a better man in his practice 
t 


than many who talk more abow 
doctrine as that which we proceed to quote, but t 


eir Christianity. The real evil is, not that one man should be found to enunciate such a 
t only one or two men should be found, in the whole House of Commons, 


to protest against it as it deserves ; and that the shameless vindication of a flagitious public crime should have been attended 


by no perceptible loss of character to the statesman who 


ve utterance to it :-— 


“We may lay down what positions we please *with respect to the propriety of observing in our Indian policy the same 


rules and principles which are observed between Euro 
General from extending his territories by 
and refinement come in contact wi 
tations ; more es 

hatever may be the principle which may 


with each other, I am afraid that when civilization and barbarism come in contact there is some uncontrollable 


very different description, which demands a different course of 
Ameers of Scinde, February 8, 1844. 


states—we may acts of Parliament 

conquest ; hut I am afraid there is some great principle at work w 
th barbarism, which makes it impossible to apply the rules observed 

ially when civilization and refinement come in contact barbarism in an immensely extended country. 


icting the (tovernor- 
civilization 
towards more advanced 
the conduct of civilized nations when ing in contact 
principle of a 
conduct to be pursued.”"——Sin Ropxrt Prev's S§, on the 
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cesses. 
tured its future progress are indicative, not of | 


miraculous metamorphosis, but of natural growth | 
—* first the blade, then the ear, after that the full | 
corn in the ear :” nor are the enemy and his tares | 
forgotten. Truly, “there are many Antichrists,” 
as the Apostle says; and their power is great as 
their natures are various :—the Antichrist of 
Mammon, the Antichrist of aristocracy and class- 
legislation, the Antichrist of spiritual tyranny, | 
the Antichrist of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, the | 
Antichrist of the “ great uncontrollable principle ” | 
that loves a gainful iniquity better than a losing | 
honesty. But the Politics of the New Testament | 
—the politics of justice and mercy, of spiritual | 





Antichrists together. The Christian gospel is, 
at this moment, all external hinderances and inter- 
nal corruptions notwithstanding, the mightiest mo- ! 
ral force we have, both as a conservator and de-— 
stroyer. ‘There are no signs of old age upon it. It 
can, in truth, grow old only when the world grows 
old. The nations of the European family received 
it in their infancy ; and, in the life of nations, as. 
of the individual, those are the vital and enduring | 
characteristics which are impressed during the age 
of early, rapid growth. The religion whose author 
loved, under the title of Son of Man, to identify 
himself with universal humanity; the religion 
which began its life with putting down polygamy, | 


The symbols in which its Founder pic- | gladiatorship, serfdom, and other such abomina. 


tions ; which, in our own time, has reformed oy; 
penal code, stopped our slave-trade, emancipated 
our slaves, and is still fighting the good fight be- 
yond the Atlantic, showing abundant signs, by the 
way, Where the real strength lies; this religion 
which, despite of all the corruptions that have heen 
fastened on it, and all the crimes that have bee, 
perpetrated in its name, has ever been a civilizing 
influence in the midst of barbarism, and a moraj- 
izing influence in the heart of an effeminate and 
artificial civilisation, will live while any part of its 
benign mission remains unaccomplished—wi]] liye 
till it has exorcised all the evil spirits that haunt 
and vex the world. The moral ideas that consti- 


liberty and equality—are stronger than all the | tute the life of Christianity contain within them- 


selves the promise and programme of our age to 
come. 

The world has long since had out its laugh at 
the Fifth-monarchy men. The notion of those 


people has, indeed, a sufificiently grotesque look, 


as clad in the garb of the century before last: yet 
the idea is a grand and true one—of a kingdom 
different from the old kingdoms of the world, ruled 
by other laws and in another spirit—a kingdom 
of heaven, a reign of truth and right, a Republie 
of the Virtues, a universal 7gendbund. In an- 
other name, and under another form, the world 
will have its Fifth Monarchy yet. Such, at least, is 
our reading of the Politics of the New Testament. 





A BRIDAL. 


‘<°Tis but Faney’s sketch.” 


A bridal! is proclaimed around 
By those distant village bells— | 

G*ladness is in their lively sound ! 
As through the air it swells,— 

It bids the bounding pulses feel 

That Joy has wing’d that merry peal ! 


The azure sky, above our head, 
[s bright, as Pleasure’s hours ! 
The sunny path o’er which we tread, 
Is gemin’d by spring’s fair flowers— 
Fit spot, whereon to mark a scene, 
Traced in the heart by Fancy’s dream. 


Methinks we view a youthful pair,— 
A graceful bridegroom—gentle bride :— 
His joy-flush’d brow—the blush and tear 
She vainly strives to hide: 
Firmly, and proudly, see him stand, 
Eager to clasp her plighted hand ! 


He loves her we// !—Perchance, unchanged 
By absence or by years ; 

Unkindness ne'er her faith estranged, 
Or fill’d her eye with tears ! 

Yet, when did /ore, without alloy, 

Bear tcoman’s lip—the cup of joy? 


It may be, that dark sorroi’s shade 
Oft dimm’d betrothment’s day,—- 

That cankering care too often made 
The maiden’s heart its prey. 

Still, Aowsoe’er "twas overcast, 

She does not now recall the past ! 


ee 


Although we see her tearful eye 
On friend and parent rest— 
Although we hear the deep-drawn sigh 
Escape her heaving breast,— 
Their /ong-tried lore awakes that sigh, 
Yet ! sweet she feels it, his to Try! 


Now, listen !—for her gentle voice 
Responds the final vow, 
Beside the Husband of her choice 
The Bride is kneeling now! 
The mingled feelings who can tell 
Which through each throbbing pulse must swell! 


From Feeling’s fount, how many a stream 
This moment overflows !— 

Love, Hope, and Joy’s united beam, 
Within her bosom glows ! 

And, one more hallow’d light is there, 


Subduing all—the light of Prayer! 


They pass from out the sacred fane : 
Life’s future bliss, and care, 

All it will yield—of joy and pain, 

+ They must together share ! 

The chalice that her lip shall press, 

Oh, be it ever his to bless! 


And, may her love sfi// be the charm, 
The chast’ning, holy spell, 

From snares a shield—in grief a bala, 
The cold world ne’er shall quell ! 

This bliss, amid life’s chequer’d tide, 

Be his, who now leads forth his Bride ! 


C—. 
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OUR HEARTH AND HOMESTEAD. 


BY JOHN MILLS, AUTHOR OF “ THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER II1.—continued. 

In the dark, deep shades of evening, the bat 
now flitted, and the lazy toad crept, croaking 
loudly to his mate. The glow-worm’s lamp burned 
brightly from the moss, and the cricket was heard 
chirping from the hedge and thicket. Drumming 
through the air, the beetle hummed heavily along, 
and the screech of the owl drove many a mouse, 
trembling and afeard, back into its hole scooped 
in the old barn floor. Creatures that love the light 
had gone to rest, while those who live and revel in 
night’s murky darkness, were now in the zenith 
ef their pleasures. 

Before the smouldering embers of a half-con- 
sumed fagot, Mike Crouch sat on his log, occu- 
pied, by way of pastime, in spinning, alternately, 
a couple of half-crowns from the nail of his dexter 








} 
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thumb. The broad pieces rung musically in the | 


air, as their possessor jerked them up, and he 
seemed to be so completely absorbed in the task, 
that he paid no attention toa slight rustle which 
was made at the entrance of the kennel. 

“ Ho, there!” cried a voice; “there's neither 
handle nor latch to this door: how do ye swing 
it upon its hinge?” 

“T’ll show ye, Peter,” replied Mike, rising from 


“ Now, it’s not only believed,” resumed Mike, 
“ but every body round énorws you to be a rogue.” 

“There's not much ground left for a different 
conjecture,” responded the razor-grinder, taking 
from his bosom a short black pipe, and cramming 
the bowl full of tobacco, which he carried, for con- 
venience, in the crown of his hat; “ and,” conti- 
nued he, “I’m not the least ambitious of being 
considered in a different light.” 

“Nor should I,” returned Mike, “ except for my 
own ends to gain. But you see the difference 
there is between us: folks believe me to be a ras- 
cal, but they can’t date their belief from any par- 
ticular act o’ mine, while a dozen or more could 
be brought as marks against your tally.” 

Peter Parkins applied a lighted twig to the bowl 
of his pipe, and, after sending some dense volumes 
of smoke, curling upwards from his lips, to roll 
along the naked rafters of the roof, replied, “ There 


is the distinction between us two, that exists 


throughout the world between them who tase their 


-neighbours’ goods, and those who are caught in 


his seat, and with a single kick he sent the fagot, | 


taking the place of a more legitimate door, spin- 
ning from the opening. 

“ That’s the way, is it?” rejoined the razor- 
grinder, compelled to bow as he entered, accom- 
panied by Toby. 
pected ?” continued he. 

“No,” replied Mike, pointing to the log for his 
guest to be seated, while he replaced the fagot, so 
as to exclude the mist and chilling air. ‘ No,” 
repeated he; “I thought you would be here just 
as the toads began tocroak : it’s about your time.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Peter, squatting himself 
upon the log, while ‘Toby stretched himself at full 
length between his master’s legs; “ these are my 
time-keepers, are they ¢” 

“I’ve fancied so in your visits to me,’ 
Mike. 

“ Well,” added the razor-grinder, “ it’s an hour 
when a great many eyes are shut, and one’s 
movements not so likely to be noticed.” 

“That's true,” said Mike, kneeling before the 
hearth, and puffing the smoking sticks into a cheer- 
ful blaze ; “ and I’m glad you've come at this 
hour, for I wouldn’t have it known in these parts 
that you were here to-night.” 

“Why?” briefly inquired Peter. 

“As I told ye in the morning,” replied Mike, 
“T hold service now under the Squire, and althéugh 
it’s suspected that I’m the biggest rogue in this 
heighbourhood, no one can proce that I am.” 

Mike paused to blow the fire. 

“Go on,” said Peter Parkins, while Toby 
lightly raised his head from between his paws to 
listen to the reason. 

YOL. Xt- 


’ 


returned 


NO. CONXNE, 


taking them. One entails a probable suspicion : 
the other ensures a certain conviction.” 

Toby was so moved with this philosophical rea- 
soning on the part of his master, that he rose from 
the floor, and turning his back, so that the move- 
ment could be distinctly perceived, shook the 
stump of his tail in a most positive expression of 


| approval. 


“Am I later than you ex-| 


“ What a gift of the gab you have!” observed 
Mike, leaving the fire, now that it flared and 


crackled brightly, and threw a cheerful light 


around the walls of the kennel. “ What a gift 
of the gab,” repeated he, producing a bottle and a 
horn from some secret recess, or hidden nook, in 
the apartment, “ you have, to be sure!” continued 
Mike, finishing the sentence by drawing the cork 
with a loud and sudden pop, which acted remark- 
ably well by way of a full stop. 

“An orator, like a poet, must be born to the 


‘trade,’ replied Peter Parkins, emitting a stream 


of vapour from his jaws, that effectually threw the 
kennel into a thick, choking fog, “ not apprenticed 
to it. What's the liquor?” 

** Max,” shortly replied Mike, gurgling a bumper 


_of the fluid into a horn, and offering the dram to 


the razor-grinder. 

Without blinking, winking, or coughing, or, in- 
deed, evincing symptoms of any kind that the 
drink was any other than aqua pura, Peter 
poured the stinging spirit down his throat, and 
observed, as he took the cup from his lips, that, 
“if his mother had given him such nourishment 
when an infant, he should like to have remained 
in her arms to this day.” 

Hiscompanion nodded an acquiescence to this sage 
and affectionate sentiment, and, helping himself to 
an equally liberal allowance as he gave the razor- 
grinder, Mike drank, “ Success to our undertak- 
ings!" 
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“ Overtakings.and middletakings, too, say I!” | 
| of its destroyer, and weighing the dainty morse}. 


added Peter. 
“With all my heart and voice!” returned 


Mike, refilling the horn, and draining it again to 
the addition made to the toast by his friend. 


“ There’s nothing like an excuse for the glass,” 
said Peter Parkins: “ I should like to go on mak-_ 


ing ’em all day long, and the greatest part of the 


night, and for nobody to be able to refuse pocketing | 


the affronts.” 
** So should I,” retarned Mike, giving his friend 
a second bumper ; and, stretching himself upon his 


bed of badger skins, he seemed to be in no way an | 
object of compassion, or in the least degree in want | 
of what is generally termed, in the language of 


meek, tender-hearted charity, the common neces- 
saries of life. 
Small as it was, and abridged of those elegancies 


of life which mansions of more imposing appear- 


ances for the most part possess, the kennel, not- 
withstanding, wore a snug, warm, and cheerful 
aspect. The bundle of dry sticks, fanned into a 
blaze by Mike's natural bellows, licked the chim- 
ney-back, and threw a dazzling light, not only 


about the walls, but through them; for many a 


crevice and cranny permitted the rays to stream 


themselves between the cracks and rents in the 
Leaning against the wall, for want of a 
back to his seat, opposite the fire-place, Peter 
Parkins sat with outstretched legs, blowing into a 
fume the sweet and narcotic weed, while Toby 
sprawled between them, basking in the warmth, 
and just maintaining that blissful dreamy con- 
On the 
bed—hard and uninviting as it was, its occupier 
had often his eyelids closed by soothing sleep, 
when those on eider down courted the gentle ex- 
punger of mortal heartaches and feverish hopes in 
vain—Mike reclined upon an elbow, supporting 
his head, and regarded the reigning comfort of his 
dwelling with complacency, which, doubtlessly, was 
in no degree lessened by the horn and the bottle 
being placed upon the floor within convenient dis- | 


kennel. 


sciousness between sleeping and waking. 


tance of his reach. 


You didn’t say precisely why there was an 
remarked the 


”? 


objection to my being seen here, 
razor-grinder, after a lengthened pause. 


“Oh !” replied Mike, “ merely on account of my 


not wishing to be seen keeping bad company.” 


“Is that all?’ rejoined Peter, but it was not 
spoken like a question. ‘“ There’s no accounting 


for some people’s prejudices,” continued he. 


“What luck had ye to-day?’ inquired Mike, 
without noticing his companion’s observation upon 
the cramped and contracted prepossessions of the 


reasoning faculties. 


* Tolerably good,” replied his companion. “1 
ground two pairs of scissors, one knife, and a 
razor, cast a nativity, told a couple of fortunes, 


and prigged a pullet.” 
“ Where's that?” quickly asked Mike. 


“In my wallet,” replied Peter, diving his hand 
into a canvass bag slung across his shoulders, and 
bringing forth an exceedingly plump and tempting 


looking fowl, 


“It’s a barn-door fed one,” rejoined Mike, 


repeated he, “is a universal occupation. 
pluck. The rich pluck each other, and the poor 


and the learned pluck tbe wise. 
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taking the prematurely killed bird from the hand 


“What a roast or a boil it would make,” con. 


tinued he. 


* Could you cook it now ?” inquired his frieng 
in a bantering tone. 

“Ay,” responded Mike with confidence, « ]'4 
venture a good ringing sixpence that you'd say 
there’s no mistake in my dishing up savouries,” — 

‘Come, then,” returned the razor-grinder, way. 
ing his hand as a signal for Mike to commence 
his culinary operations, “let's try it. Set to 
work.” 

Without a syllable more upon the subject, Mike 
began diligently to strip the fowl of its plumage, 
and to prepare it for immediate dressing. In 


| showers the feathers fell from his nimble fingers, 


and but a few minutes elapsed from the beginning 
of his labour, before Toby’s lips began to water for 


' the waifs set aside for his use and benefit. 


‘“‘ Plucking,” remarked Peter Parkins, watchi 
the skilful operations of his friend, “ plucking,” 
We all 


pluck the rich. The ignorant pluck the learned, 
The young 
pluck the old, and the old pluck ” the razor- 
grinder paused to blow a thin cloud, and as he 
turned his eyes to the ceiling, he seemed to be ata 
loss for an expression. “No,” he continued, “I 





don’t think there is any thing left for the old to 


pluck, unless it be their memories.” 

“A precious lean bone that must be for their 
toothless gums,” replied Mike. “ But while we're 
upon this subject, I'll just mention a little matter 
that may—(nay, will, if well-managed )—turn up 
trumps for both of us.” 

“What’s in the wind now?” asked Peter, 
pricking his ears forwards, and knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, so that all his senses might be en- 
grossed and drawn to a focus for the reception of 
the important intelligence. 

“ You’ve heard me tell the story of the little 
kid being sent in a hamper to the Range some 
years since,” said Mike, by way of an introduction. 

“To be sure I have, over and over again,” re- 
plied the razor-grinder, and he spoke rather fret- 
fully, as if the tale was worn threadbare and stale. 
“Particularly,” he continued, “ when a little the 
worse or a little the better for liquor. Persons 
have different opinions about this state and 
condition.” 

“ Well!” resumed Mike, “like oaks springing 
from acorns, that shaving of a Christian has, by 
degrees, grown into a chip of immense importanee 
in this district.” 

“ You were always partial to talking in a round- 
about, riddlemaree sort of a way,” rejoined Peter, 
irritably. “ Why don’t ye speak plain?” 

“] will,” returned Mike, trussing the pullet 


“Then you must know, that day byday, week by 


week, month by month, year by year, since (ae- 
cording to dame Woodley’s belief) Master Tom’ 
arrival from heaven in a hamper, hes been creep 


‘ing into the favour of both the Squire and A 


Hardy, until now he’s looked upon as the nex! 
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heir to the manor-house ; for, as you know, the 
Squire is the last of his kith and kin.” 

“A loss to some is gain to others,” said Peter 
Parkins. 

“From being nursed in a cottage, this little 
windfall of chance,” continued Mike, “is looked 
upon and up to by the stiff-necked in these parts 
like one of themselves ; and it would go hard with 
many—that is, in never more finding their legs 
under the black oak table at the Range again—if 
they attempted to saddle what I may call a slight 
upon him.” 

“1 see, remarked the razor-grinder, winking 
an eye, and giving a sage nod. “It’s like a chap 
smoothing down the hackles of some old woman’s 
tabby or pug, when at the same time he longs in 
his heart to put his toe to their behinds.” 

“Just so,” replied Mike. “But whatever the 
feeling may be, they daren’t show it. Now, I 
think, taking the country through, if a fatherless 
boy—as you'll remember he was ticketed—ever 


deserved the pearl which has fallen into his mouth — 


when yawning in a hail-storm, Master Tom is the 
chicken that ought to have it.” 

“T’ve heard you say so before,” remarked Peter 
Parkins, “ in the very same words, or my memory 
fails me.” 

. Toby, too, exhibited a corresponding inclination 
to be wearied with the recital by giving a loud and 
palpable grunt of discontent. 

“I may have said so before,” resumed Mike, 
“but like many a staunch hound, I’m obliged to 
hark back as a beginning to getting for'ard. I 
think that I've also informed ye’’—and then he 
gave a short cough, which sounded as if forced and 
quite unnecessary—“ that he’s my godson.” 

Peter Parkins scratched his ear as if it had been 
strangely irritated. ‘“ To be sure ye have,” replied 
he. “There's nothing new—or so little, that it 
amounts to nothing—in all this.” 

“It’s coming,” returned Mike, significantly, 
“The new cut’s just about coming, Peter. Pa- 
tience is ubout the best bitch in the Squire’s pack, 
and [ wish you to fancy yourself coupled with her 
fora few minutes. As I was about saying,’ con- 
tinued Mike, applying a flame to singe the flue 
from the stripped pullet, “that my godson, for 
some years, like a hundred children out of a 
hundred and one, was perfectly indifferent as to 
whose son he was, so long as his belly was well- 
lined, and he felt himself comfortable in other 
respects. And notwithstanding Mr Hardy en- 
deavoured to find out, by offering ten pounds 
reward in great bills stuck on every wall and 
gate-post in the county, it never was found out, 
and never has been, Gossips talked, and many 
Were the stories sent round about concerning the 
matter ; but up to thisday the mystery is just as 
thick as ever, and no one knows that of the truth,” 
and as he spoke, Mike blew a light feather from 
the palm of his hand. 

“Humph !” ejaculated Peter. “Go on.” 

“Curious as people were at the commencement,” | 
rsumed Mike, “they soon found fresh subjects | 
make their tongues ring, and the wonder lasted | 
but long enough for another to take its place. 


| 
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Thus, like a shadow at sunset, it grew pale, and at 
last sank altogether.” ; 

“ The night wanes,” observed the razor-grinder, 
discontentedly, “and I’m hungry.” 

* You shall quickly have something to comfort 
your appetite,” replied his companion, fixing a 
doubled piece of string to a skewer, which he had 
thrust through the fowl], and suspending it on a 
handy nail driven into a beam before the fire. 

Giving it a twist, the prepared pullet spun 
round to a slow and approved movement, and the 
whole arrangement showed that the artiste was 
far from being an inexperienced one. Fresh wood 
was heaped upon the hearth, and in a few seconds 
there was every appearance of a speedy consum- 
mation to the razor-grinder's hopes respecting the 
nocturnal meal. 

* Come, this looks like business,” 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 

Toby also appeared to think that it did; for he 
sniffed the air witha keen sense of whetted ex- 
pectation, and licked his lips with the salted relish 
of anticipation. 

For a short time Mike was occupied in silently 
regarding the effect of his labours ; and, being sa- 
tisfied that no alteration was necessary in the ar- 


said Peter, 


_rangements, squatted himself again upon the bed, 


after the fashion of the grand sultan of the Otto- 
man empire when sipping his coffee and smoking 
his hookah ; but, at the same time, kept a wateh- 
ful eye to the primitive spit. 

** Let's hear the finish of your yarn,” said Peter. 
“I suppose we haven't come to the end of the web 
vet.” 


“As I was saying,” resumed Mike, “when a 


spoke was taken out o’ my wheel, the sprout, if I 


may so call it, of Master Tom, was no longer 
talked of or thought of.” 

‘* What's his other name?” asked his companion. 

“ He was christened Hope,” replied Mike ; “* but 
I don’t think I’ve heard him called by it more 
than twice in my life. Far and near he goes, and 
has gone by the name of Master Tom.” 

“Go on,” rejoined Peter, intensely wearied with 
the subject. 

“ Until lately,” said Mike, “ not a word has been 
spoken upon the probable nest he was hatched in; 
and who do you think has been raking up the old 
rubbish again ?” 

“Can't say,” replied Peter. 

“ Master Tom himself,” added Mike. “ Yes,” 
continued he, clenching a fist and throwing it out 
both swift and straight; “let Mr. Hardy, that— 
as Mrs. Woodley remarks of him—dear old angel, 
and saintly individual, say what he will, until he's 
lost his voice, (which he frequently does,) and let 
me, his godfather, say what I may, that boy can- 
not, will not rest until he’s informed who his fa- 
ther is, or who he was.” 

““<QOh!’ said he to me the other morning, 
when teaching him to tie 4 searlet spinner; * Oh 
Mike, if I could only find out my father!’ ” 

“* By the immortal Jingo !’ replied I, ‘ it must 
be a wise child te do that; and, although you're 
no nincompoop, I'd advise ye not to make the at- 
tempt. Let the case bide as it does; you'll not 
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better it.” To make a long story short, however, 
with his always scraping upon the same string, 


both Mr. Hardy and the Squire are bent, if pos- | 


sible, upon himouring him, and a search for Mas- 


ter Tom’s pedigree has again commenced. Adver- | 


tisements are being put into all the papers, and a 
mint of money is being spent in the silly matter, 


doing little or no good to any body. Now, I was_ 
thinking, after meeting you this morning—for | 


you’re a deep old file, Peter—if we could manage 
to hook up a father, or something about a dead- 
and-gone one might be better, and thereby net the 
reward” — 

“ What's the sum?” interrupted the razor- 
grinder, 

‘A hundred pounds.” 

‘A hundred pounds!” repeated Peter Parkins 
in a tone of deliberation, as if weighing each sove- 
reign comprising that amount. “ It’s worth thought 
and trouble.” 

“ We should think so,” replied Mike, drawing | 
the breath between his teeth, “ when sharing the 
swag.” | 

“ Share and share alike, I suppose ?” 

Mike nodded an assent. 

“ Then leave the business in my hands,” con- 
tinued the razor-grinder, “ll chew it very fine 
in my thoughts; and, when well digested, you 
shall decide whether it’s a good, oily, plausible 
plan or not.” 

“ We must be as dark asthe grave about it,’ 
observed Mike seriously, “or our milk will be 
spilt, and no mistake.” 

“‘ Never fear that,” said Peter. “ There’s no foot- 
mark where I tread.” 

“°Tis the early bird that get’s the worm,” re- 
turned Mike ; “and I often think the first thought 
about a matter often gets the best step. Have you, 
now, any idea,” continued he, “as to what you'll 
do?” 

“I think,” replied the razor-grinder, pressing a 
finger upon his brow, as if notching a reflection in 
his brain, “I think,” repeated he, bending for- 
wards, and lowering his voice to a whisper, “that 


Pll be his father!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he w akes : ? and creep into the jaundice 


by being peevish 7° 


The wild, roving, fickle breeze sighed his tale to 
the stream ; for not a flower now offered its charms 


to his ruffling kiss; and he hummed through the | 


leafless twigs, and flapped and rustled the holly 
and ivy, and whirled the sered and withered leaf 
from the oak, and rattled old ricketty doors and 
casements, and puffed, occasionally, the smoke 
back again into yawning chimneys, causing many 
a gossip to wheeze and cough, while spinning or 
knitting the goodman’s winter hose by her cheerful 
hearth and homely fireside. 

Among other primitive ‘ Goodies” and funny old 
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| “Trots” who were thus interrupted in their labonrs, 
Mrs. Sykes, the far better half, in a figurative 
sense, of Job the huntsman, numbered most con. 
spicuously. Quickly she was plying her needles, 
—the pace being a very fair match with her 
tongue, occupied in giving forth sentiments and 
aphorisms for the benefit of mankind in general, 
and of Job in particular.—when a volume of 
dense black smoke belched forth from the chim. 
ney ; some portion of it forcing itself Spitefully 
down the throat of the loquacious dame, and 
bringing her to an abrupt terminus in spee ich, 
Job, who was sitting in a snug corner, opposite 


ak 


to his wife, inhaling and exhaling the sweet en 
' cotic fumes from his pipe, seemed in no way to ep- 

tertain a feeling of sympathy for the threatened 

choking of Mrs. Svkes. On the contrary, he ap- 

peared pleased at the effect of the cessation of her 
_ tongue, and recked little of the cause. Settling 

| himself more deeply in a high-backed, elbowed, 

and well-stuffed chair, Job threw his ruddy, jovial 
| face upwards, and, w afting a cloud of fragrant va- 
| pour, curling from his lips, he mingled a fervent 
“prayer with it, that Mrs. Sykes might continue to 
_ cough for the remainder of the evening. 

Now, it must be stated in justification of Job's 
apparent lack of humanity, that he had most co- 
_gent reasons for this petition. Mrs. Sykes was an 
excellent wife, as excellent a mother, and an ex- 
-emplary woman in the majority of respects; but 
her failing—and to all of us some human errors 
fall—was the especial relish that she always de- 
rived from giving Job a touch of the quality of 
her tongue. At all times, and at all seasons, when 
the opportunity was at hand, Mrs. Sykes was 
ready to “ go off” with a lecture concerning those 
things which her spouse ought to do, and those 
things more particularly which he ought not to do; 
and smoking his pipe, unhappily for Job, came un- 
der one of his active and offending commissions. 
For years—for many long, long years— Mrs. Sykes 
had forcibly dwelt upon the evils attending this 
sottish habit; and it would appear, from Job's 
never abstaining from the indulgence at the con- 
clusion of his duties of the day, that Mrs. Sykes’s 
eloquence had been entirely lost and thrown away 
upon him. Nevertheless, ‘ Repulsed, but not 
beaten,” was her motto, and she continued to re- 
peat the attacks with all the freshness and vigour 
of early struggles. 

With the stoical patience of that patient being 
of yore, from whom Job derived the name given to 
him by his godfathers and godmothers, he for the 
most part, and, indeed, always, received these ex- 
postulations with his sins and evil doings without 
a murmur. By means only of: a secret ‘telegraph, 
—its mysterious working known but to his inward 
man,—Job returned rejoinders and replies to Mrs. 
Sy hee’ homilies. ‘To a reproof, gentle in its bear- 
ings, he would smile, and wink his left eve at the 
ceiling,as much as to say, “The old un’s at it again. 
To an accusation, clear and defined, Job's eyebrows 
gradually mounted above his eyes, many a 
from the position designed for them by nature ;8 
his lips, by an adverse action, drew themselves into 
an elongated focus, in close proximity to the bas 
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of hisdouble chin. To a positive upbraiding, (but 
this was very rare,) Job, if he had a pipe lighted 
between his lips, opened his mouth to its utmost 
width, and, permitting the cloud to expend itself 
by degrees, suddenly blew the thick mass forwards ; 
and behind the screen of ashy vapour, burst into 
an eruption of internal laughter, diffusing a deep 
mulberry hue over the entire surface of his fea- 


tures, and charging his eyeballs with blood, even | 


to the danger of bursting their veins. But, by 
the time the smoke had so mingled with the 





thinner air, that his countenance became again | 


clear and distinctly visible, Job was as calm, and 
his features as unruffled, as the surface of a mirror, 
or a lake untouched even by a dying waft of 
the summer's wind at sunset. Mrs. Sykes was 
occasionally quite astonished at this phenomenon ; 
but being, as it were, in the dark and fog as to 
the mysterious issue, she turned up her eyes, 
pursed her mouth, and shook her head with melo- 
dramatic despondency, which seemed to convey 


the resignation of a Christian’s failure at the. 


attempted conversion of a heathen. 

If Job was an exclusive in the habit that 
adorned his person and general demeanour, that 
which rendered Mrs, Sykes a distinction from her 
neighbours and fellow-creatures was equaily de- 
serving to be classed under the title of singular 
and original. Bleached as a snowdrift was the 


close cap that fitted her head, smoothed on the 


brow in two equal divisions of hair, whitening 
with age, and which set off the intricately worked 
and deep border of lace with which it was fringed. 
Plump, rubicund, and smooth were her cheeks; 
and the clear blue eye which glistened with a 
good and a kindly expression, still unmarked by 
the crow’s foot of care, formed the copious index 
to her heart and to her thoughts; and that they 
were generous any body might become surety for, 
although a stranger to a practical illustration of 
them, Short, stout — perhaps fat would be more 
honest in the description of Mrs. Sykes’s figure 
—and round as a pippin she certainly was; but 
a more wholesome, healthy, laughing, (except 
when Job was concerned,) light-hearted, light- 
heeled soul never shook sides at a joke, nor 
revelled in detailing one. Still Mrs. Sykes was 


not the ddentical Mrs. Sykes upon all occasions, | 
Oh dear no! a greater and more perfect actress | 


never fretted an hour upon the stage. Just to see 
her counting the shillings, half-crowns, and crowns 
which Job shelled out from his pocket after a 
successful capping, mingled with exclamations of 
“deary me’s, lawksadaisies, and who’d-have- 
thought-it ;” and to behold her on a washing-day 
with an abundance of rain, and no prospects of 


drying the family linen for a week or ten days, | 


she was quite a different being in her affections. 
Then to witness her listening with pricked ears to 
some fun, frolic, and accident which might have 
befallen an acquaintance on return from market 
or fair or trysting spot, and seeing her wend her 
Way to the gray, ivy-clung, moss-grown church on 
the seventh and hallowed day—on which even the 
debtor is at rest—with her Bible, securely clasped 
in massive fastenings, in her hand, and dressed, from 


we tu the topmost piece of riband in her bonnet, in | 


broken that ascetic expression. 
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Sunday bib and tucker ; she was a totally different 
specimen of the female form divine. To behold 
the black silk drawn bonnet, having a strong 
resemblance to an inverted coal-scuttle, placed 
jauntily upon her head; for Mrs. Sykes had a 
strong spice of the common vanity of her sex 
blended with her composition ; and the solemn 
countenance that it so amply shaded as she paced, 
robed in all her dignity, up the gravel path, 
Hanked by tall, stately, and grave-looking fir 
trees, in the churchyard ; a stranger might have 
naturally imagined that a hearty laugh had never 
And then to see 
her acknowledging the bobs and curtseys of respect 
(for Mrs. Sykes was extensively respected by the 
juvenile branches of her neighbours,) shown to 
her by the groups of little children on her way 
thither, it was quite charming—vquite. The gran- 
deur of the family of the Sykeses was well main- 
tained in the nobility of her bows. Not the breadth 
of a barley-corn was conceded by look or gesture ; 
and the most chary of keeping up appearances was 
never more so than Mrs. Sykes, particularly on a 
Sunday. The farthingale, too, which stuck out 
the black ribbed silk dress, as thick and substan- 
tial as a good stout board, giving to view her high- 
heeled and buckled shoes, added, in no small mea- 
sure, to the effect ; while the kerchief, pinned, with- 
out crease or wrinkle, tightly across her bosom, 
completed the choicest costume in Mrs, Sykes’ 
wardrobe, and concerning which she was not a 
little proud and dainty of her care. 

It has been before stated, that one of the most 
conspicuous failings of Mrs. Sykes was the practice 
she observed in talking at and to her husband in 
terms of reproach; and this was a system that 
she had adopted for so long a period, that it really 
had become one of the common necessaries of her 
existence. But, as it may be supposed that she 
enjoyed this pabulum, and indeed luxury, without 
interruption to its enjoyment, from the patience 
and resignation of Job ; it should be observed here, 
that, like all sweets, there was a positive acid in 
the component parts; and Mrs. Sykes found the 
analysis in the form of two monosyllables fre- 
quently delivered by her son, and only child, 
James the whipper-in. 

“ Now, mother’ —James, who was as much like 
his father in figure and general bearing as a young 
man of six-and-twenty could be to one approach- 
ing threeseore—* Now, mother,” he would say, 
“shut up.” 

These were the magical words that at once ope- 
rated as a floodgate to the flow of Mrs. Sykes’ 
oratory. “Shut up,” and she was at fault, let 
the previous syllables have dropped as smoothly as 
oil, and with the speed of electricity, from her lips. 
“Shut up,” and Mrs. Sykes, in the graphic lan- 
guage of a departed philosopher, was a “ cooked 
goose.” It is impossible to say how this influence 
was gained by James over his maternal parent ; 
but so it was, and she yielded to his sway with no 
more rebellious inclination than a slender reed to 
the force of the blasting gale. The anticipation 
even of these instructions, so briefly couched, was 
often quite enough for Mrs, Sykes; and she fre- 
quently, when the latch was lifted at the outer 
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door of the cottage, and Jem’s well-known heel 
was heard, broke off short in an incompleted sen- 
tence relating to Job's corruptions, much to the 
huntsman’s satisfaction. 

If, by any accident, Mrs. Sykes did not hear the 
approaching footfall of her son, Job sometimes 
gave her timely intimation by pointing with a 


straightened thumb to the quarter from whence | 


he might shortly be expected to appear ; and this 
was sufficient to put an estoppel to a farther 
continuance of the good woman's powers of elocu- 
tion. 


the irruption of the smoke into the intricate cavi- 
ties of her bronchial tubes ; and Job, stretched in 
his chair of ease, slippered, and with the knees of 
his breeches unbuttoned, as increased facilities for 
relaxation, regarded theirritation of his better half’s 
conductors to her lungs with indescribable satisfac- 
tion. He smiled blandly, as, from time to time, he 
took a glance, and perceived the flattering appear- 
ance of no immediate cessation tu the temporary 
malady. Mrs. Sykes had just been, in the absence 
of James, who was at the kennel, treating herself 
by delivering, for the tenth thousand time, a lec- 
ture of unusual force upon the dire evils connected 
with smoking. And it forms a circumstance wor- 
thy of peculiar remark, that the very subject of 
her discussion caused an unexpected mischief little 
reckoned on by the fluent lecturer, 

“ T really—think,” gasped Mrs. Sykes, “‘ that— 
I—never—shall”—and then the violence of the 


irruption completely denied the further utterance | 
ing a more than usually liberal permission to the 


of a syllable. 

Job was in ecstasies. He winked at the ceiling, 
rubbed his hands and knees, threw out a monster 
volume of smoke, so as to obscure his visage, and 


laughed inwardly, accompanied by sundry nods | 
ye ! . . . 
_trable fog around him, was laughing so violently dur- 


and winks at a portrait of one of his ancestors, 


suspended immediately above his head, as if there | 
same time, using such desperate efforts to conceal 


was a secret understanding between them. 


At this moment the clink of a latch was heard, | 


and quickly afterwards the young whipper-in en- 
tered the room, with a horn lantern in his hand. 
As he placed it upon the table he blew his fingers, 


and breathed upon them as if they were benumbed | 


by the cold, and he stamped his feet heavily upon 
the floor. 

“What, is't a sharp un, again, lad?” inquired 
Job. 

“Ay, father, it is,” replied his son. ‘The 
wind’s a regular noser from the north-east, and I’ll 
be figged if the frost’s going to break.” 

“Then we’re not to have any hunting yet?” 
rejoined Job dolefully. 

“No,” added James, drawing a chair by the side 
of the elder Sykes, and taking a seat, “ there isn’t 
a chance of it.” 

“ Well then,” returned the huntsman, “ we 
must make the best of it. 


ever sent for, I can’t discover.” 

“Smoking,” began Mrs, Sykes, who had not, 
as yet, been able to utter a word since the arrival 
of her son, and even now, this was the only one | 
she was capable of uttering. “ Smoking,” repeated 
she, and then she made violent signals with her | 
hands, expressive of her inability to proceed. 


But what frosts were 
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“Come, come, mother,” said James, mistaking 
the intentions of the worthy dame, and believing 
that she was about to commence a sermon upon 
the noxious habit indulged in by his father, 
proceeding he never would allow in his presence. 
**Come, come, mother, shut up.” 

Mrs. Sykes became all but violent in the siruggie 
to comply with the directions, and, at length, after 
swallowing a tankard of water, brought fresh from 
“the moss-green bucket that hung by the weil,” 
by the attentive James, she had so far obtained 


the mastership over the attack as to be able to ex. 
Both long and loudly Mrs, Sykes coughed, from | 


plain, in a husky voice, that “she was not going 
to enlarge upon the subject anticipated by her son, 
Her say, upon that head, she had said previous to 
his coming, and as ‘ waste not, want not,’ applied 
equally to words as it did to flour, bread, cheese, 
coals, candles, and parsnips, and every other kind 
of domestic cookery, she would not for a moment 
entertain the idea of throwing away useful lan- 
guage on one who had ever since her acquaintance- 
ship with him, and that was rather better than 
thirty-five years, nine months, and a fortnight, ap- 
peared to be not a jot the better, or in the re- 
motest degree improved. It was a matter of re- 


_gret, great regret, on her part, to perceive the 


stagnated state of her husband’s morals ; but since 
she could not be accused of being a lukewarm 
looker-on, or a silent party to their want of mo- 
tion, of course this in some measure offered a con- 
solation that warmed her bosom, and prevented 
the cramp and rheumatism in her heart.” 
“That'll do, mother,” returned James, extend- 


uninterrupted enjoyment of the dame’s elocution- 
ary capacities, “ that’ll do; shut up.” 
Mrs, Sykes resumed her knitting in silence. 
Job, who had been puffing a perfectly impene- 


ing the delivery of the old lady’s homily, and, at the 


his mirth, that it appeared extremely probable he 
would either burst, or that the safety valve, (to use 
a metaphor of the age,) would blow itself off, from 
the immense pressure and stress upon the boiler. 

“I think,” observed James, the mediator and 
pacificator in these one-sided differences in the 
heads of the family of the Sykes, “I think,” re- 
peated he, “that a flagon of nice warm spiced 
ale, with a toast in it, wouldn’t harm us, father, 

to-night.” 

“In good truth, no, Jem,” replied the huntsmaa, 
‘taking the pipe from his lips, and slightly raising 
himself in his chair ; “ particularly,” continued he, 
emphatically, “if you'll mix it in your tip-top 
style.” 

- That I’ll engage to do,” rejoined his son. 
/“Will you draw a couple of quarts of the best 
| October, mother, or shall I?” inquired he. 

Mrs. Sykes bowed slowly, even majestically, 
and intimated by the movement that she would 
take upon herself the duty of obtaining the 
quired beverage from the cellar; and, disposing of 
her work, left the room for this purpose. 

“J'll make her smile again presently,” remarked 
James, laughing; for a kinder-hearted, better 
| humoured, more jovial fellow, never lived; and, 
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if he appeared to tyrannize over his mother’s 
weakness, never did a despot exercise a power with 
a more praiseworthy purpose ; for it was always 
to establish peace and goodwill, 


bowl of his pipe, applied a light, settled himself 
more comfortably than ever in his chair, and wink- 
ed at the ceiling. 


a cupboard in one corner of the room, in which 
there were rows of glasses, black bottles, lemons, 
pots of current jelly and jams of many kinds and 
descriptions, pickles of all sorts, and odds and ends 
of every sort and nature connected with, and re- 
lating to, the creature comforts of life ; all blazoned 
and open to the eye of every curious observer, 
through the medium of a glass door of fantastic 
shape ; “ only let her,” repeated he, diving among 
the heterogeneous materials and bringing forth 


some sugar, nutmeg, ginger, a grater, three glasses,a_ 


small silver ladle, with a fawn’s foot for a handle, 


placing the materials upon the polished oak table, 
“and L’ll be bound that she’ll be as full of smiles 
as bP] 

“ Nancy Dixon, when you're whispering close to 
her ear,” interrupted his father, making the rafters 
of the dwelling ring and vibrate with the hearty 
roar that followed. 

“ Now, that’s too bad, father,” expostulated 
James Sykes; and, while he spoke, the blood 
mantled upon his brow and in his cheeks, and he 
used unnecessary violence in rasping the nutmeg. 

“Too bad!” returned Job, swaying his head a 
little from one side to the other. “ If 1 was young 
Jem, instead of mouldy-headed Job, singe my 
hackles but I should think it precious good. 
She's,’ continued Job, drawing the air through 
his teeth, “ what I call a clipper at all points. In 
the first place, there’s a pretty, little, thorough bred 
head, put on as nice a neck and shoulders as ever 
a man’s eyes would like to rest on. Then there’s 
those curls, as brown as a chestnut, always flicking 
and dancing about her pink cheeks, and the damp 
atmosphere never straightens ‘em by any chance.” 

Job paused to take a whiff or two from his pipe, 
and his son seemed to be inclined for his continuing 
the discourse, for he rubbed the nutmeg more 
gently, and offered no syllable of interruption. 

“ As to eyes,” resumed the huntsman, *‘ I must 
say that they are out-an’-outers. ‘They’re as soft as 
a pigeon’s,and yet they gimble themselves into one’s 
in’ards like the sunshine through a chink in the 
shutters. And then,” continued Job, warming 
upon his subject, “ as to form, in a little compass, 


I think she’s the best mould that ever came across 


my path ; although,” said he, dropping his voice to a 
whisper, for Mrs. Sykes’s bundle of keys, which 


always clanked at her girdle, new gave notice of | 


her return, “ your mother, Jem, was an uncommon 
nice un in her points of make and shape,” 
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gave him a hug of endearment, while there was 
not a vestige left of that rigidity of countenance 
which formed the striking characteristic upon de- 


| parture. 
Job gave a sage nod with his head, refilled the | 


This was not lost upon James, who had always 


_ proved himself a truly affectionate son, and he 
gave a response which, although lost to mortal 
gaze and hearing, caused the old lady to give a 
* Only let her taste,” resumed James, going to _ 


nimble step, and to ejaculate, “ Oh!” as a pre- 
liminary to laughing, to the dangerous extent of 
producing a second edition of her cough, 

Job regarded these fresh aspects of family mat- 
ters with great satisfaction, and he winked at the 
ceiling in the most decided manner of conveying a 
lively gratitude, 

“1 shall sleep to-night,” muttered he to himself, 





* thank " perhaps Job was about to thank 
God ; but he stopped short and added, “ thank 
Jem!” 


And now James, with all the rapidity in his 


power, mingled the ingredients into the tin pot, 
and a tin pot, quite as bright as the silver, “taste 
half a pint of my oil of comfort,” continued James, 


and placed it on the bright, crackling embers, to 
quickly send forth a truly fragrant incense to 
gratify the least susceptible of olfactory nerves. 

Even the blackbird, suspended in his wicker 
cage over the hearth, and a bald-pated, old, tail- 
less fellow he was, who, for years since, had ceased 
to welcome the approach of spring with a single 
note, and he recked nothing of winter ; for he was 
always warm, well-fed, and comfortable ; now 
roused himself on his perch, and, shaking his 
feathers, seemed to understand the matters in 
progress exceedingly well. He even danced a 
feeble hop—for he was the very patriarch of his 
race—up and down the perch; and, like one down 
in the vale of honourable years attempting the 
agility of youth's well-strung thews and sinews, 
thus conveyed the gaicty in his breast. 

A kitten, the rescued one from the litter, saved 
from the last periodical confinement of the staid 
old tabby, now purring with up-reared tail about 
the feet of her mistress, chased its tail in the 
bright piercing light of the moon, streaming on 
the carpet behind the closely drawn and chequered 
curtains, and was enjoying the fun to a remark- 
able extent. 

In short, every thing bore a happy, cheerful 
appearance in the apartment, except, perhaps, the 
mask of the fox, with his fore pad underneath, 
and his brush curled round them, which were 
nailed over the door; and this bore the same 
sneer and vindictive intent as it had in the fangs 
of death. ‘The bits, spurs, and whips with which 
the walls of the room were adorned, reflected the 
flickering blaze on their polished surfaces; and 
even a couple of horse shoes, concerning which 


Job could tell,and had often told, a strange tradition 


connected with the family of the Sykeses, hung 
on a hook in a conspicuous position, rivalled their 
neighbours in their qualities of shining ; for not 
even a brass-headed nail within the domain escaped 
the friction continually bestowed upon the goods 


It was quite clear, upon Mrs. Sykes entering | and chattels of which Mrs. Sykes was the mistress 
with the flagon of foaming ale in her hand, that | and comptroller. 


she had regained her wonted good and cheerful | 


“ There,” said James, lifting the prepared 


temper ; for, as she placed it before her son, she | beverage from the fire, ané’ pouring it steaming 


put ene arm round his waist at the same time, and ' into the glasses, “ I'l) be 
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shaving that you'll find this moisture act as oil to 


the rust.” 
Mrs. Sykes, with well-becoming gravity, and 


Job, smiling as if his heart shone, received the | 


generously filled tumblers from the hand of their 
attentive son, and after draining their contents— 
the former by a succession of rapid sips, and the 
latter by one deep honest draught—certainly 
evinced decided symptoms of being refreshed by 


the potation. Mrs. Sykes delicately brushed her | 


lips with the corner of her handkerchief, and sent 
forth a short hacking cough, as if the strength 
of the liquor had rather overcome her; but at the 
same time this slight chip of female affectation did 


not prevent a sunny smile from playing upon her 


lips ; while Job patted the bottom of his long waist- 


coat, and at the same time—winked at the ceiling. | 
“There!” exclaimed James, finishing the re- | 


mains in his own glass, and drawing his chair 


nearer to the fire, “that’s what I call the high | 


scent to the comforts o’ the world.” 

* We shouldn’t,” replied his mother, shaking 
her head, * think too much of the comforts of the 
world. Remember, my son, this is a vale of tears 
—a miserable world.” 

“A what?” ejaculated Job, straining his eye- 
brows to the extreme altitude of their reach. “A 
miserable world ! 


snakes if those who call it so don’t feel the gall | 


when they deserve it. A miserable world! 


Hav’n’t we the fruits and flowers of the season ? | 


Isn’t there sunshine for the summer, with birds to 
sing from its rise to its setting? An’t there 
rambles, too, in nice shady green lanes for young 
lassies and their ” Job broke abruptly off, and 
looked slyly out of the corners of his eyes towards 
his son. 

James pulled his watch with a jerk from his 
fob, and observed that “it was not so late as he 
expected.” 

‘“A miserable world!” repeated Job.  “ For 
young and old there’s always some occupation. 
If those who may be a little too full in the tooth, 
or who have no teeth at all, can’t make love in 
the shade of the evening, they can sit on the out- 
side of their cottage doors and smoke their pipes, 
compare notes of early days, and lay the dust of 
their thirst with stoups of the brown and bright 
October. And then, in winter, isn’t there the 
brisk, crackling Yule log, cracking of nuts and 
jokes round it, goblin stories, songs, plumb-pud- 
ding, roast beef, hunt-the-slipper, snap-dragon, 
kisses under the mistletoe, reels, and jigs, and all 
that sort of thing? <A miserable world! Upon 
my life ;” and then Job dropped his words one by 
one, as if they were too precious, in his estimation, 
for measuring them in a heap. “ I’ve very little 
doubt, in my mind, that those who expect to meet 
with a better, will be particularly mistaken.” 

Mrs. Sykes felt that this delivery was a trespass 
upon her prerogative ; for she considered all 
matters connected with theology, named in her 
presence, as peculiarly her own. However, the 
spiced ale had so far mellowed all atoms of aspe- 
rity, that she merely expressed her disapprobation 
at Job’s presumption by dancing her crossed dex- 
ter foot rapidly. 





May I be run to death by | 
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kor some few minutes nothing was said further 

upon any subject, and all seemed to be occupied in 
the contemplation of their thoughts. 

“ Did ye leave ’em all right in the kennel, lad 2” 
at length asked the huntsman. 

** Quite so, father,” replied James, starting from 
a wakeful dream or reverie, which he appeared to 
have been wrapped in. 

* Does Render seem as lame as ever?” inquired 
the huntsman. 

“No,” returned James; “the old hound jig 
very little foot-sore to-night.” 

“ That's well,” added Job; “ for a stancher never 
/ opened at a fox.” 

** No,” responded the whipper-in ; “ or, if there 
was, I should like to know his pedigree.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Job, “on the earth, under 
the earth, and above the earth, there never was his 
superior ; although—and that I don’t like to ad- 
mit—there might possibly be, and have been, his 
, equal.” 
| ‘I can’t believe it,” added James; “I really 
| 
| 


can't believe it.” 
| Then you couldn’t believe, I suppose,” replied 
| the huntsman, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
| which savoured strongly of the beginning of a 
_ story, long and marvellous in its details, “ a hound 
or a dog of any kind or nature,” continued he, 
‘capable of being more stanch than Render ?” 
| “No,” replied the whipper-in, * I could not.” 
_ Then, I'll just tell you a circumstance,” re- 
joined Job, “ that will out-do any thing you may 
have seen in that old clipper’s manner of running 
a fox to earth, or pulling him down. Give me 
another sip of that ale, Jem, before I begin ; for 
| talking’s dry work.” 
| James readily acceded to the huntsman’s request, 
| 
| 


| 
| 





and after he had done full justice to the second 
edition, Job thus commenced :— 

‘When I was a lad of eighteen, as a matter 0’ 
course, and therefore I needn't tell ye, I was 
whip under that old figure there ;” and as he 
spake, he pointed to a professed portrait of his 
paternal parent hanging on the wall opposite, 
and if it was not a decided libel upon that 
departed individual, he must have been very 
grim and acid in expression. ‘“ It so happened,” 
resumed Job, “that in my first season, and on 
the Ist of September, the Squire lost his fa- 
| vourite pointer Romp, a large liver and white 
bitch, handsomer than any picture that was ever 
‘seen; and, although the country round was 
‘scoured from end to end, no tidings could be 
‘gained of her. Bill Rap, the keeper, said, the 
last time that he saw her was skirting the top 
| of Arkmoor hill, and she appeared as if draw- 
| 





ing; but losing sight of her on the brow, and 
on the edge of Kipsey’s copse, he never again 
clapped eyes upon her. For some time — it was 
_ before you were hatched, Jem—there was nothing 
talked of but Romp’s unaccountable disappearance, 
and many thought, at last, that she had been 
spirited away. Bill tramped and plodded from 
| sunrise to sunset, but could not, and never did, 
gain any information concerning her. As you 
may think, the Squire was very sorry, and much 
puzzled, at the unaccountable loss of his favourite; 
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put as all things settle down at last, he at length, 
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as I did so, however, and the Miller—for that was 


and every body else, appeared to think no more of | the name of the horse | was on—had crashed 


the loss of Romp. 


| through the boughs for some dozen or two yards, 


“It so chanced that about the middle of the | he sunk up to his knees into a rabbit's burrow, 
October following, that we drew Kipsey’s copse | and pitched me lightly over his head into a small 


while cub hunting ; and father, that ill-tempered- 
looking old image there,” said Job, again referring, 


with his indicative finger, to the likeness of his | 


progenitor, “had given me very strict orders to 
stop every hound that might try to get away with 
a fox. Id as soon think of breaking my neck as 
breaking his directions, particularly when he 
looked waxy; and I did my best to keep em in the 
traces and up to the collar, even to the letter. 
After some touch-an’-goes with two or three couple 
of puppies, who tried their best to get with a vixen, 
led by an old hound called Hermitage, and who 
ought to have known better, for he understood a 
rate as well as he did a cheer—away he went, with 
& couple of young uns; and before I could spur to 
their heads, they settled to a fox, who had made a 
burst of it, as if the very devil was kicking ’em on 
end! With spleen and spite, I set to with rowel 
and flax to stop ‘em, and, after speckling my heels 
with some of the best blood that ever was let from 
a horse’s sides, at last managed to get to their 
heads. Knowing, although it was no fault of mine, 


rough manner, for my letting ’em get away, I 
drove ’em back as hard as I could split, in what 


“may be called a savage humour. Upon getting to 


the side of the covert, I thought that there was a 
favourable chance of giving master Hermitage a 
taste of the double thong for his disobedience, and 
I] rode at him through a gap into the wood. Just 


| but deep pit full of tall and thick sedges and 
/high rank grass. As I scrambled to my feet to 
remount, for | hadn’t lost my reins, I was not a 
little surprised at seeing the skeleton of a dog, in 
a standing position, among the rushes close to me; 
and upon taking a step or two nearer, I saw the 
bones of a bird, bleached as snow, and without a 
feather or bit of skin upon them, just under the 
grinning jowl of the dog. Like a flash of light- 
ning, a squib, or a cracker, or any thing else as 
sharp and smart, 1 knew what these were without 
any thing like a check in my brain. ‘There 
couldn’t be a doubt but the anatomy of the dog 
was the remains of Romp, who liad found the bird 
here, and thus both the pointer and the pointed 
had died from the very game and stanchness of 
their natures.” 

* You don't mean to say that’s true, my dear?” 
remarked Mrs. Sykes, seriously, upon Job’s con- 
cluding his history. 

“I do,” replied the huntsman, with respondent 





| gravity ; “I do, indeed.” 
that the old boy would give me a blessing, in his — 


Re it on record, however, that as Job spake, his 
son noticed that he gave a slight, a scarcely per- 
ceptible wink at the ceiling, which produced a very 
equivocal impression as to the seriousness of his 
meaning in the truth of his assertion. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Sykes, lifting her 
hands, “what a singular coincidence, to be 
sure.” 


THE SHORTEST DAY. 


Way, how is this! past nine o’clock ! 
J fear I’m very late ; 
I really thought, it is so dark, 
That it was only eight. 
I shall be scolded terribly, 
And nothing can I say 
Except, what every body knows, 
It is the shortest day ! 


It’s very dark ! 1 cannot see 
At all what I’m about : 
Ay, there — I knew it would be so — 
My stocking’s wrong-side out. 
It is not worth while getting up ; 
I care not what you say ; 
But really we should stay in bed 
All through the shortest day. 


I cannot see to dress myself : 
I shall be such a fright ; 
But to be sure it matters not, 
The day is more like night. 
The air is thick as thick pea-soup, 
You searce can see your way ; 
I’m half afraid to grope about 
Upon the shortest day. 


I wonder what blind people do, 
Of optics quite bereft — 
I’ve made a blunder with my sh6e, ° 
My right foot’s in my left ! 
Misfortunes never single come, 
I’ve heard old sages say, 
And thus I’m bother’d on all hands 
Upon the shortest day. 





I wish the sun would show his face : 
Alas ! I must show mine, 

He’s shrouded quite in murkiness, 
Aud won't come forth to shine. 

He’s really very stingy now, 
And won't bestow a ray, 

To save our noses from lamp-posts 
Upon the shortest day. 


The men who make the Almanacks 
Are very waggish folks, 

But there’s no reason why the world 
Should suffer for their jokes; 

For though it ‘s dull, it’s very clear, 
No matter what they say, 

That there is not a day at all 
Upon their shortest day. 


The morning star won't lend his light 
To lead me to the latch, 
I must find my own lucifer — 
Give me a patent match ! 
But were I fairly in the street, 
A wagon or a dray 
Might pulverize me in the fog, 
And end my shortest day. 


And thus all thro’ this doleful tima 
We risk both life and limb, 

One cannot stir an inch in peace 
When all is dark and dim, 

There is no antidote against 
Such sorrows in array, 

Except, that nothing can last dong 
Upon the shortest day. : 
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GRANT’S IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND.* 


“ ComMEND us,” as the Scots say, “ to Mr. 
Grant!” Before any other gentleman of the 
London Press could well have packed his port- 
manteau for the usual autumnal excursion, back 
he comes from some newly-discovered country, his 
carpet-bag richly freighted with materials for at 
least two volumes. No gentleman of the press 


could, as appears from the internal evidence of | 


his work, have gone to Ireland with a more slen- 
der previous acquaintance with its history and its 
social condition. In all his literary undertakings 
Mr. Grant acts upon the infallible recipe, “ If you 
wish to gain a little information upon any sub- 
ject, write a book about it.” He must, indeed, 
have known that there was a country called [re- 


land, where the people lived chiefly upon potatoes, | 
professed the Roman Catholic religion, had for | 
| Martyrs in Richmond Penitentiary. This was 


their national weapons the pike and the shillelah, 
and reared a peculiar breed of budl/s ; and farther, 
that this island was represented in the British 


parliament by Mr. Daniel O'Connell and his tail, | 
of whom Mr. Grant did know something, as he- 
O'Connell was alarmed at the idea of becoming 


had written a very amusing book, part of which 
was about them. 
and doubt, when the coast of Ireland loomed 
mistily upon him, one day in August last. From 
reading his book, one might imagine that his first 
duty was to post off to Cork, to kiss the blarney- 
stone ; but this needful preliminary was not per- 
formed for some time afterwards: though, before 


he began to extend his notes, the Munster Palla- | 
| subjects, enjoining them to deport themselves be- 


dium must have been kissed on both sides. Ire- 
land and the [rish have had many admirers and 


many sympathizers, but none to cope with Mr. | 
the state prisoners is redolent of his own peculia- 


Grant. The virtues and humours of its peasantry, 
the magnificence of its scenery, the beauty of its 
women, and the elegance and spaciousness of the 
houses, streets, and squares of its towns, far ex- 
ceeded Mr. Grant’s previous imaginings, and sur- 
passed, as he often and fondly tells, all that he 
had seen either in England or on the continent :— 
Mr. Grant, in instituting comparisons, is rather 
apt to refer to his continental experiences, which 
the reader is led to conclude must have been re- 
iterated and rather extensive in different kingdoms 
and cities. 

No sooner had Mr. Grant reached Kingston 
harbour, than his peculiar instincts for ferreting 
out petty details come into full activity. He 
lingers too long at Kingston,—like an awkward 
man entering the door of an apartment full of 
company, who finds it embarrassing to advance, 
and therefore remains planted until shoved on. 
It may, however, be unjust to attribute undue 
bashfulness to any one who has graduated in Let- 
ters like our imperturbable tourist ; and if he 
dwells too long upon Kingston, it must be from love 
of those small pencillings of which he is so great 
a master. 
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Beyond this, all was darkness | 
_he would not leave prison till liberated by due 


In describing Dublin and the other Irish cities, 
Mr. Grant, in attempting to be grand and fine, 
has not only failed, but has missed the hard outline 
and minute circumstantiality which wont to give 
some interest to his brick-and-mortar sketches, 
and coat-and-waistcoat subjects. If he had given 
himself a few more weeks to have refreshed his 
random recollections by the study of the local 
guide books, he might have produced a more jn- 
structive, if not a more amusing work,—amusing, 
on the principle that it may sometimes be as en- 
tertaining to laugh at, as with, an author. 

Mr. Grant, as we have intimated, received his 
Impressions of Ireland upon a mental carte blanche, 
upon which some crooked, if not false lines have 
been traced, as we shall presently see. His first 
visit in Dublin was, of course, to the shrine of the 


but a short time before the release of the prisoners, 
and before that event could have been anticipated. 
Rumours of the Queen visiting Ireland were 
then prevalent, and, according to Mr. Grant, Mr. 


the victim of the royal mercy. He declared, that 


course of law, unless he was dragged from it. It 


_would have been too mortifying for the “ moral 
_ sovereign of Ireland” to have owed his freedom to 


the clemency of the sister sovereign of England, 
though he undoubtedly would have requited the 
generosity by issuing a proclamation to his [rish 


comingly towards the royal visiter. 
Mr. Grant's account of his first interview with 


rities, as well as of some interest from its subject. 
Here, therefore, we commence our extracts. The 
fresh recollection of Tom Steele’s wardrobe is in 
Mr. Grant's richest manner. 

The first of the state prisoners I saw was Mr Thomas 
Steele. I had met with him some years before in Lon- 
don, Inthe Richmond Penitentiary, I fancied he looked 
much better than I ever saw him do before. I thought 
he had on the identical military frock-coat and cap, the 
former profusely braided and buttoned up to his chin, I 
saw him wearing when I met with him three years pre- 
viously: but that was impossible, as no man, however 
economical in the article of apparel, could take such 
effectual care of his clothing, as that it should be as good 
as at first after three years’ wear. Mr. Steele is a very 
tall military-looking person, and must have been 4 
handsome man in early life. At present, I should sup- 
pose him to be sixty years of age. He was one of the 
happiest men I ever knew within the walls of a prison. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether he was ever so happy 
before; not that he likes confinement for its own sake— 
should like to see the man who does—but he was happy ™ 


_ prison, because he felt that he was suffering for what he be- 


lieves to be the interests of his country; but, above all, be- 
cause he was suffering with O’Connell. Nine-tenths of the 
people of Ireland idolize Mr. O’Connell, but I am satisfied 
that Mr. Steele’s idolatry of the Liberator is a consuming 
passion. It is no figure of speech, but a sober reality, 
that the very ground on which Mr. O’Connell treads i 
dear to him. A rumour at one time found its way into 
the adverse journals, to the effect that Mr. Steele was 
| heartily sick of his martyrdom, and that his very for® 
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was, in consequence, pining rapidly away. It was pure 
jnuvention, and a very weak invention to boot. In the 
company of Mr. O’Connell, he could never be unhappy. 
The Liberator’s presence would, in Mr. Steele’s estima- 
tion, convert the cold and cheerless desert of Siberia into 
a perfect paradise. He could willingly die for Mr. 
O’Connell, as well as for his country. Had he not been 
a fellow-conspirator, | verily believe he would have been 
the most miserable man in Ireland. It may be remem- 
bered that during the trial of the prisoners, he was, on 
one occasion, rather noisy in court—at least, the Attor- 
ney-general thought so; and that the Attorney-general, 
in order to insure his silence during the future proceed- 
ings, said to him, “I protest, Mr. Steele, that if you do 
not be quiet, I will strike your name out of the list of 
traversers.” The threat had the desired effect. The 
prospect of the gibbet or the stake, would not have been 
half so severe a punishment to him, as this menace of 
not being permitted to share the fate of Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Steele, or Tom, as he is invariably called, is a 
Protestant. He is said to have inherited a large fortune, 
every shilling of which he expended in schemes for im- 
proving the navigation ofthe river Shannon. He received 
a collegiate education, and is a man of superior scientific 
and mathematical attainments : he isan M.A. He isa 
remarkably pleasant fellow. The principal drawback to 
the enjoyment of his conversation is his imperfect arti- 
culation, owing to the loss ofa large proportion—-I should 
think a decided majority—of his teeth. Can none of 
Tom’s friends, who are partial to his society, prevail upon 
him to have in a set of newtusks? In that case, 1] know 
of few men who would be more agreeable companions. 
He would not then, as he often does now, expectorate 
his sentences. To me it was always a luxury to see his 
round, red, honest-looking countenance ; there is a ster- 
ling integrity in it. I have often thought that a five- 
minutes’ inspection of it, would transform the greatest 
rogue into an honest man. I am not able to particularize 
instances, but I cannot doubt there are many such, in 
which persons bent on deeds of dishonesty have been 
diverted from their purpose, by their eye accidentally 
encountering the countenance of Tom Steele. It is a 
great mora] reformer—a perpetual homily to evil-doers 
—a silent but expressive reprover of those who are 
criminally inclined. I wish there were any means of 
ascertaining how many persons have been kept out of 
Richmond Bridewell, if not worse places, in consequence 
of their coming in contact with honest Tom. I ought to 
add, that he is a most disinterested patriot. Give him 
but two meals a-day, and a second-hand suit of clothes 
(he would not wear them if new) once in a couple of 
years, and he will seek no higher reward for his exer- 
tions on behalf of his country. 

Mr. Steele, when in prison, had a decided dislike to 
any other epithet being applied to him or his fellow 
prisoners, than that of “convicts.” “Come with me,” 
says he,“ and I will take you to Mr. O'Connell.” 

“ Are the other prisoners with him ?” I inquired. 

“ Convicts,” said he, eagerly correcting me; “ call us 
convicts.” 

“ Would not patriots be a better term !” 

“Oh, no ! Convicts—convicts, if you please !” 

“ Well, then, convicts be it,” said I. 


“You shall see all the convicts presently,” he re- | 


marked, “ but we shall first see O’Connell by himself.” 

We went into the garden, where we found Mr. 
O’Connell. The garden is large, and beautiful, and 
airy, and there was (this was in the middle of August) 
a handsome marquee near the north end, which answered 
the double purpose of protecting from the rays of the sun 
in unpleasantly warm weather, and sheltering from the 
rain when the weather was wet. 

I was glad to see Mr. O'Connell look so well. I had 
not seen him look better for severa! years. I mentioned 
this to him, and he assured me that he felt as well as he 
looked. He added,that his mind had not been so much 
at ease for a considerable time as it had been during the 
ten weeks (this was a fortnight before his liberation,) he | 
had been in prison. He mentioned to me that the five | 
months last year, during which the series of monster- | 
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meetings were being held, constituted by far the most 
anxious period of his life. He had unbounded confidence 


_in his influence for good over his countrymen; and yet 


he was at times filled with apprehensions lest circum- 
stances should occur, through the improper agency of 
others, which might lead to a breach of the peace. He 
told me that, feeling his mind to be more at ease than 
it had been for some years before, he took exercise every 
day; alternately walking in the garden westward of the 
prison, and amusing himself with gymnastic feats in the 
grounds appropriated for this purpose at the east end of 
the building. Close to the gymnastic grounds is a 
mound of some size, with a round glass house on the 
top, constituting a sort of observatory. From this spot 
you command a view of a considerable portion of 
Dublin, and of the district to the south of the city. Mr. 
O'Connell playfully remarked to me that that was their 
Tara Hill, a locality some miles from Dublin, not only 
commanding an extensive view of one of the most pic- 
turesque portions of Ireland, but which was chosen, in 
consequence of its interesting historical associations, as 
the place for holding one of the monster meetings of 
last autumn. 

Our conversation, after being some time together, 
turned on the subject of the term of his imprisonment. 
He referred to the circumstance of many of his friends, 
both in parliament and out of it, expressing so much 
solicitude for his being speedily liberated. He said he 
appreciated the feeling which dictated the wish, but that 
he had himself no desire to obtain his release a single 
hour before the expiry of the term for which he had been 
incarcerated. He thought it much better for the cause 
for which he was suffering, that he should remain 
within the walls of Richmond Penitentiary for the entire 
twelve months. Under any circumstances, he assured 
me, and it was impossible to doubt his sincerity, he would 
listen to no conditions for his liberation. They might 
propose any they pleased, but he would lend a deaf ear 
to them all. He felt that by suffering, without abbre- 
viation, the sentence of his judges, he would very 
greatly increase his moral power over his countrymen, 
when he again came to mingle among them. 

I could not help being much impressed with the easy, 
agreeable, unassuming deportment of a man with whose 
fame the world is filled, and who exercises an influence 
over the minds of seven millions of his fellow subjects, 
greater, I am persuaded, than was ever exercised over 
an equal number of human beings by any other man 
that ever lived. None but those who have travelled 
through Ireland, and made a point, as I did, of convers- 
ing with all classes in that country, could have any 
conception of the wonderful ascendency Mr. O'Connell 
possesses over his countrymen. I saw, and heard, and 
learned enough to convince me, that his friends make no 
empty boast when they speak of his having two hundred 
thousand fighting men ready to respond to any expres- 
sion of his pleasure. And yet, notwithstanding all his 
unprecedented popularity, power, and importance, he is 
as affable and simple in his manners as if he possessed 
no power, and were unknown in the world. 

Every one who knows Mr. ©’Connell is aware, that a 
better husband, when Mrs. O'Connell was alive, or a 
more affectionate father, never lived. 

We are also told, that Mr. O'Connell goes to 
mass every morning at seven o’clock, and is said 
to take the Communion every day. Mr. Grant, a 
zealous Protestant himself, considers the Liberator 
a very religious man, and states that pe has been 
so throughout life. Among his many attainments, 
his great theological knowledge is enumerated. 
He is an indulgent father ; and his caressing of his 
grandchildren must, we presume, be something 
very different from the fondness of other grand- 
papas for their pets, since so much is said about it 
by other itinerant authorities besides Mr. Grant. 
Of the O'Connell family the tourist saw only the 


third son, Mr. John O'Connell, whom he describes 
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us a man of thirty-two years of age; of rather | 
sinall stature, and slightly made; a barrister, but 
either without, or above, professional employment, 
—the statist, however, of the family, as Morgan and 
Maurice are the orators. ‘There is nothing very 
new in all this; but we take such information as we 
find. It was new to Mr. Grant, and may probably 
be so to a few of his readers. His account of the 
other state prisoners possesses rather more novelty. 

Mr. Richard Barrett, proprietor of “ The Pilot” 
newspaper, was another of the state prisoners. I am 
taking them now according to seniority of years. Mr. 
Barrett is a Protestant. He is a tall, robust-looking 
nan ; one in whose countenance you confidently read 
energy and determination of character. No one can see 
him without coming to the conclusion, that if these be 
nut qualities in his composition, then there is no truth 
in the science of Lavater. Any one who only saw Mr. | 
Barrett for an hour or two, without entering into fami- 
liar conversation with him, would be apt to infer that 
there is a degree of sternness in his character. Those 
who are intimately acquainted with him speak of him | 
as a very agreeable companion, though not in the prac- 
tice of talking so much as the generality of mankind. | 
His face inclines to the angular shape. He has a fine — 
well-developed forehead. In his complexion there is a 
ruddiness which indicates the possession of excellent 
health. His age is not far from threescore; but a | 
person forming an opinion of it from his looks, would | 
not take him to be more than fifty-two or fiity-three. | 
la the management of his paper he is free and fearless, 
slashing away at the enemy, regardless of their cries | 
for mercy. Until abont twenty years ago he was a | 
stanch Conservative. He isa particular personal friend | 
of Mr. O'Connell, and in Mr. Barrett’s “ Pilot” many of | 
the Liberator’s best addresses to his countrymen have 
made their first appearance. 

Mr. Kay, secretary to the Repeal Association, is a 
gentleman who, from the official situation which he 
holds, has from the first played a prominent part in the 
Repeal agitation, He is in the prime of life, being in 
his forty-fourth year. He is a well-informed man, and — 
very pleasing in his manners. Under a quiet unassuming 
exterior there exists no ordinary decision and euergy of 
charaeter. His personal appearance is prepossessing 
aud gentlemanly. His complexion is dark, though it 
inay have appeared more so than usual on the occasion 
on which I saw him, in consequence of himself and his 
fellow prisoners walking much in the garden attached 
tu the prison, where they were necessarily exposed to 
the rays of a summer’s sun. His features are regular, 
and the expression of his countenance that of intelli- 
geuce blended with amenity. He is of the middle 
height, and proportionably made. It would be no easy 
matter to meet with one better suited for the office he 
fills. His heart is evidently in the cause, and he is a 
man of very superior business habits— a point to which 
[ shall have to refer when L come to speak of the Repeal 
Association. Mr. Ray is on the eve of coming out as a 
barrister. 

Mr. Duffy, the editor of “ The Nation,” is, like Mr. 
Ray, studying for the bar. For a considerable time he 
has been iu a state of ill health. Though his friends are 
still not free from uneasiness respecting the issue of his 
illness, it is generally thought he has in some measure 
improved since the excitement consequent on the late 
trials passed,away. Notwithstanding his bad health, 
which may be tvo plainly read in the pale cast of his 
countenance, made more striking by his long flowing 
flaxen hair, he is one of the inmost zealous and active of 
the repealers. He is a man of very superior talent, and 
throws a degree of fire and energy into his writings, which 
shows the depth of his devotion to the cause of his 
country. No one could be in his society for five minutes 
without feeling satisfied that he is sincere in every word 
he utters, as he is terribly in earnest in every sentence 
he indites. 
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thusiastically national of the Irish patriots is, after 
all,as his physique proclaims, no true-born Milesian 
but the descendant of some invading Saxon, or an. 
cient Ostman. We trust that this lineage and appa- 
rent participation in Gothic blood may never come 
to be imputed to him asa crime. Those of the vri- 
soners who were editors of newspapers, regularly 
wrote the leading articles for their journals. In 
these journals afflicted Europe was called upon to 
syinpathize with Mr. O’Connell, immured in a 
dungeon, the martyr of his patriotism. We leave 
Mr. Grant to describe these dungeons :— 

I have spoken of the large and beautiful gardens be- 
longing to Richmond Bridewell. The apartments allot. 
ted to the prisoners were exceedingly comfortable ; they 
conveyed as little an idea of a prison as can well be 
conceived. The first apartment to which I was intro- 
duced was that of Dr. Gray, who playfully remarked— 
* This is my dungeon.” Each prisoner—or rather, lest 
I should displease Mr. Steele-—each “ convict,” had an 
apartment to himself. No one could wish to live in 


| better rooms ; there was an atmosphere and aspect of 


comfort about them which is not often exceeded in the 
houses of private families in the middle ranks of life. 
(hey were spacious and airy, and well, if not elegantly, 
furnished. They were nicely carpeted, and contained 
sofas and the various other articles of furniture which 
conduce to one’s comfort. Those of the prisoners who 
were married were aliuwed to have their wives and 
children with them. 


The old song says, or sings— 
O, the Monks o’ Melrose made gude kail 
On Fridays when they fasted ! 


The Dublin state prisoners, who were not allowed 


_to receive visiters save on three days of the week, 


nevertheless, on the prohibited days received a con- 
course of festive guests. At one of their symposia, 
Mr. Grant obtained the honour of the sittings, 
when, besides the seven prisoners, there were pre- 
sent at dinner eighteen ladies and gentlemen, 
lhe Richmond Penitentiary cannot, after all, 
be quite a Spielberg. The party seems to have 
been a merry and an intelligent one ; nor can we 
wonder that Mr. Grant greatly enjoyed his visit of 
eleven hours. He has made even less of such an 
opportunity for observation, or for noting and re- 
porting, than might have been expected :— 

At five o’clock we all dined together. The party 
numbered about twenty-five, there being, in addition to 
the wives of several of the prisoners, ten or twelve of 
their particular friends. I should here observe that the 
day was Saturday, and consequently, not one of the three 
days on which there was a general admission of the 
friends of the prisoners. We had an excellent dinner, 
and spent a remarkably pleasant evening. One thing 
that struck me much, during my intercourse with the 
traversers, was, the perfect cordiality of feeling which 
subsisted amongstthem. There seemed not the slightest 
indication of any disposition on the part of either of them 
to be considered a greater lion or greater martyr than 
the rest. Even the three journalists, Mr. Barrett, Dr, 
Gray, and Mr. Duffy, in whom a little sort of rivalry 
might have been excusable—even they appeared to re- 
gard each other with the warmest and most sincere 
friendship. The feeling of all seemed to be, that they 
were suffering for their country ; and that if their 
country’s interests were only promoted by their imprison- 
ment, it mattered but little as to which of them should 
receive most of the glory. What I have said of Mr. 
O'Connell in reference to his cheerful submission to his 
fate, and his determination to listen to no terms which 
would, in the slightest degree, compromise the cause for 


It would be mortifying to find that the most en- | which they were suffering a living martyrdom, may 
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said with the same truth of one and all of the prisoners. | 


They bore their incarceration without a murmur; no 
indication of impatience was visible in their countenan- 
ces, or in their words or conduct. They seemed rather 
to rejoice in their sufferings, becanse they were for what 
they considered to be the cause of their country. 

Mr. Grant devotes a chapter to Conciliation 
Hall, Repeal meetings, and the machinery for rais- 
ing the rent. 
exhausted most of these topics. He visited Donny- 
brook Fair ; but have we not, in the pages of this 
Magazine, seen the glowing picture of this annual 
festivity traced hy Banim? and can we be blamed 
for turning with impatience from any other? May- 
nooth is a more hopeful subject. Mr. Grant 
vindicates this seminary from very serious charges 
that have been preferred against it, both as to its 
educational discipline and the morals of the stu- 
dents. We hope he may be right, as he leans to 
the side of charity in judging of all connected with 
this important institution. According to Mr. 
Grant, nearly half the students who repair to 
Maynooth to be educated for priests, repent their 
vocation ; and, having obtained a collegiate edu- 
cation, either at the expense of the country, or at 
a very low rate, enter upon secular professions. 
He says, that out of every seventy-five students, 
only about forty become priests; the remaining 
thirty-five either die or engage in secular employ- 
ments, a number of them connecting themselves 
with the newspaper press as editors and reporters. 
However it may fare with priests, subjected for 
ten, or even seven, of the best years of life to mo- 
nastic discipline, this can never be the true method 
to train ** best possible public instructors.” Cram- 
ming a young man with scholastic theology, to the 
neglect of science and of thosestudies whichenlarge, 


‘humanize, and refine the mind, though it may 


not, for aught that we know, deteriorate the 
Irish priest, never can accomplish the editor or 
reporter. Accordingly these young men, after leav- 
ing their college, have still the better part of their 
education to acquire; and always to emancipate 
themselves from the thraldom of early prejudice 
and the priesthood, whose yoke, Mr. Grant tells us, 
the editor of The Nation and other members 
of “ Young Ireland” have thrown off. We shall 
quote a part of his account of the discipline of 
Maynooth. He says nothing of the students not 
being allowed to read any newspaper, periodical, 
or other work not sanctioned hy their priestly 
teachers, which was stated by his lively precursor, 
Mr. Titmarsh,—who also said some severe things, as 
if at Maynooth cleanliness was not considered any 
part of godliness, 

The discipline is very strict ; in some respects it is, in 
my opinion, much too rigid. The students rise in sum- 
mer at five inthe morning, and in winter at six. Imme- 
diately afterwards they assemble in the chapel for 
prayers, and then apply themselves to their studies till 
eight, at which hour they attend mass. Breakfast fol- 
lows. After it is over, which it is by nine, the students 
are allowed to amuse themselves for half an hour. They 
then resume their respective studies until half-past ten, 
when they assemble in the several lecture rooms, accor- 
ding to their standing in the college, to hear the profes- 
sors explain and illustrate the subjects which fall within 
their several departments. From half-past eleven till 
twelve, they are again allowed to amuse themselves in 
any innocent way they please; after which they again 


But the newspapers have already | . t : 
Ain ~ | are required to be in bed at ten o’clock. Wednesdays 
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apply themselves to their studies until two o'clock. 
From that hour till three they attend their respective 
lectures. Dinner follows. Itis over by half-past three. 
The interval, until five o'clock, is devoted to recreation. 
From five till eight is set apart for the resumption of 


their studies, either in private or in class. From eight 


till nine they are again allowed to amuse themselves. 


| At nine they meet for evening prayer. When it is over, 


they retire to their respective sleeping apartments, and 


and Saturdays are half holidays, 

The students are not allowed to speak to each other 
during the hours of study, nor while hearing lectures, or 
when at their meals. The only time they are allowed 
to converse together is during the hours, four in number 
each day, appropriated to recreation. 

One curious regulation in the College of Maynooth is 
the enforcement of a religious exercise, technically 
known by the name of the “Spiritual Retreat.” It 
takes place twice a-year, and lasts five days each time. 
Daring the whole of this period an unbroken silence is 
preserved in the establishment xcepting when one of 
the professors is engaged in addressing the students on 
the duties which peculiarly become the clerical charac- 
ter. For a number of young men to be five consecutive 
days without exchanging a word together, must be an 
act of no ordinary penance, The silence is imposed for 
the purpose of their devoting the whole of that period 
to religious meditation. 

Discipline is strictly enforced. For the first trans- 
gression of the rules of the institution the student is 
summoned before the president, by whom he is privately 


_ admonished on the impropriety of his conduct. A second 
' and third repetition of the offence are also followed by 


private admonitions from the president. If, after being 
reproved a third time, he is found to persevere in his 
improper conduct, he is liable to be expelled the college. 
Instancesof expulsion, however, are comparatively rare; 
because the students are aware that expulsion would be 
tantamount to their perpetual exclusion from the office 
of the priesthood. 

Mr. Grant refutes one statement, which, if not 
wholly ungrounded, must be a calumnious exag- 
yeration. 

A charge very generally preferred against the College 
of Maynooth, relates to matters of doctrine, as affecting 
the well-being of society and the charities of private life. 
It is alleged that, not only is the old Roman Catholic 
doctrine, that no faith is to be kept with heretics, and 
that there is no hope for them hereafter, systematically 
inculeated at Maynooth, but that the inculeation of a}] 
kinds of uncharitableness and bitter feeling towards the 
Protestant part of the community forms a portion of the 
daily occupation of the professors. There never was a 
greater calumny. And that itis a calumny, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that no unkindness of feeling to- 
wards Protestants, merely because they are Protestants, 
is ever shown by the Roman Catholics of Ireland. I! 
appeal to any man who has travelled through the more 
Catholic parts of that country, whether, so far from ob- 
serving any such bitterness of feeling towards the Pro- 
testant portion of the population, he did not observe just 
the reverse. 

We frequently hear of “ My travels in Ireland,” 
The travels amount exactly to this: —A gallop in 
the track-boat from Dublin to Shannen Harbour, 
during which, let a man crane his neck ever s0, 
he can see but little over the high banks of the 
canal; and a steam voyage by the usual route to 
Limerick, in which Lough Derb is magnified into 
a kind of Pacific Ocean. From Limerick the 
rapid Journey was continued to Killarney, from 
whence Mr. Grant went to Cork, aud thence back 
to Dublin, by Clonmel, Kilkenny, &. A trip on 
the Railway to Drogheda, was the extent of bis 
travels in the opposite direction. But to return ty 
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As Mr. Grant approached Killarney he relates 


stepped, as usual, at Killaloe by the invasion of the | that Dunloe courteously donned his cap of clonds 


French ; but fortunately, either Mr. Grant's Irish | 


in honour, of course, of himself and his fellow- 


reminiscences do mot go so far back, or he reserved | travellers. He evidently means exactly the re- 


his eloquence for the scenery of Killarney, Ken-_ 
mare, and Glengariff, of which those in quest of | 
information respecting the political and social | 
condition of Ireland at this momentous crisis, will | 
find more than enough, although the artist were - 
a greater adept. 
Every town that Mr. Grant visited was more | 
handsome than the last; and each in succession 
surpassed any which he had ever seen before. We 
find, however, little that is new, or worth telling | 
about any of them. The road-side views from the 
top of the coach are of better promise. The follow-_ 
ing is among the sights, and leads to a novel theory 
of graceful female demeanour, which may give a 


hint to our dancing- masters, — 

In the remoter extremities of the county of Limerick, | 
I saw, for the first time, young females and grown-up 
women carrying large wooden pails full of milk on their 
heads. This was to me a wonderful as well as novel 
sight. They walked at as rapid a pace with these 
wooden pails on their head, without a hand touching 
them, as if they had been so strapped to their head as | 
to render it impossible for them to fall, or the milk in 
any way to spill. Neither men nor women in this coun- 
try could perform this exploit, though so easy of per- 
formance to the female peasantry in the south of Ireland. 
The further south you go, the more frequently do you 
see women with pails of milk or of water, and other 
heavy burdens, on their head. Not only can they walk 
at full speed with these utensils full of milk or water on 
their head without the aid of their hands, but some of them 


can leap over short hedges or small dykes, without the > 
pails being displaced, or even a single drop of their con- | 
tents being spilt. [!] The female peasantry in the south of | 
Ireland are allowed on all hands to possess finer figures | 
than the women in the rural districts of any other part | 


of that country ; and the reason is supposed to be the 
erect manner in which they are obliged to walk when 
carrying burdens on their heads which require a certain 
stateliness as well as steadiness of carriage. 


As Irish humour is no humour when distilled | 


by Mr. Grant, we forbear all notice of what must 


have lost so ‘much of native flavour in the process. | 


When Mr. Grant entered the county of Kerry he 
felt that he was fairly in Ireland. He expected 


to get into the inside of Derrynane, but that hope | 
was baulked by Mr. Maurice O’Connell having | 


left his father’s residence. He expatiates on the 
small and hardy breed of Kerry cows; but we 


must stint ourselves to the Kerry girls, whom he | 
found in a very primitive state, though the wild | 
Kerry people are not so universally ignorant of the 


English tongue as he imagines, — 


As the stranger proceeds on his journey through Kerry, | 


which is essentially a mountainous county, he is sur- 
prised and shocked at the semi-savage state in which he 
sees so large a proportion of its population. Groups of 
girls, whose ages vary from twelve to sixteen, come run- 
ning after the coach barefooted and ragged, with their 
long, rough, uncombed hair flying about their faces as if 
they were so many lunatics just escaped from some asy- 
lum. It is evident that they never, or very rareiy, wash 
either their feet or faces, and that such things as a 
comb or brush never comes in contact with their hair. An 
Englishivan, until he sees this, would hardly have believed 
that such an exhibition could have been witnessed in the 
United Kingdom. The fact of itself proves that there 


must be something radically and frightfully wrong ina ‘ . . 
4 ‘incurred in the furtherance of his great morsl 


country in which such things can exist. 


verse, that the mountain doffed its cap; and perhaps 
this may hold in other instances, where he makes 
very extraordinary assertions. At the hotel at 
Kenmare we find the following happy illustration 
of the ideas entertained by some persons on the 


subject of “ Justice to Ireland.” 


He [the waiter] is a plain, unpolished young man 
about eighteeu or nineteen years of age. A gentleman 
who reached the place at nine in the evening, and start- 
ed next morning early, and whose bill only came to four 
shillings, gave the rustic “ William” fifteenpence to 
divide between himself and the chambermaid. 

“ Oh, sir,” said he, having, however, before taken the 
precaution of receiving the gift, which he held with a 
firm grasp, “ Oh, sir, that is not enough !” 

“Why, it is more than is expected or given in the 
first-class of hotels in Dublin.” 

“ Ah, but, sir, we ought to get more here than the 
waiters there.” 

“Indeed! Why? I cannot see that, when their ac- 
commodation is incomparably better!” 

“ T’ll tell you why, sir.” 

“ Well, let’s hear your reason.” 

“Why, sir, don’t you know that in the best hotels in 
Dublin there’s a power of gintlemen every night, and, 
therefore, many small sums to the waithers make a large 
one ; but here we have only two or three a week, and 
sometimes no one ; so that we could not get on at all, 
at all, if we were not paid better when we meet with a 
gintleman or two than the waithers in Dublin. Don’t 
you see it, ye’r honour?” 

Whether his “ honour” saw the cogency of the reason- 
ing or not, he was amused with the cool ingenuity of 
Pat, and rewarded it with another fourpenny piece. 

Of Cork Mr. Grant says nothing that has not 
been said, and better said, many times over with- 
in the last few years ; and he provokes compari- 
sons disadvantageous to himself. We do not 
mean to disparage his talents; as we think he 
has the power of producing a much better book, 
if he had given himself time for reading and con- 
coction. It would require a very different sort of 
man from Mr. Grant to run over a portion of Ire- 
land in a part of August or September, and, in 
the month of October, produce a couple of volumes 
worthy of being laid before intelligent readers. 
To be sure, in respect of letter-press, the two 
volumes do not contain much more than the 
average contents of one volume of travels. They 
are printed as sparsely as the most catchpenny 
three-volume novel we ever saw. The work is 
also full of inaccuracies in language, some of 
which may no doubt be attributable to the haste 
with which it has been sent through the press. 
These are minor aggravations of the great offence 


of thrusting a crude and undigested mass of facts 


and speculations upon the public eye; relieved, 


however, by a few rather interesting details, one 


of which is his sketch of Father Mathew, whom 
Mr. Grant met at Cork. At the present juncturey 
every thing relating to that extraordinary man is 
of peculiar interest. What a pregnant commen- 
tary on the condition of Irish society,—nay, 0m 
human affairs altogether, —is the single fact 
of this regenerator of the Irish nation, we may 
add, of mankind, being thrown into jail for delite 
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mission, while, in the same year, the rent of the | advantage. That he has been thrown into jail, is 
“ Liberator” swells to nearly thirty thousand | sufficient refutation of the one charge; and that the 
pounds! Let us not be mistaken. We have never | political agitators have allowed him to remain 
joined in the vulgar outcry against O'Connell's | there for a single night, of the other. The Repeal 
National Pension. A country cannot better be- | party may incidentally make political capital out 
stow its money than in supporting, or, if it pleases, | of the temperance movement ; but Father Mathew 
in enriching its benefactors of all degrees. The | is not their instrument. Before this sheet issues 


recipient of a people’s pension, freely given, has a | from the press, this most excellent man will, in all 


right to hold his head higher than any court pen- 
sioner in the world. 


To return to Father Mathew and Mr. Grant. | 


Father Mathew, before entering on his great 
work, was the most exemplary of parish priests— 
one who went about continually doing good. As 
less is known of the early part of his career than 
of his recent achievements, we shall confine our- 
selves to it. 


Though comparatively unknown to the public pre- | 


viously to the commencement of his great temperance 


enterprise, he was known and esteemed—in many in- | 


stances idolized — by all classes of the community in his 
immediate neighbourhood. Never did a minister of any 
religious denomination consecrate himself more unreser- 
vedly or constantly to his pastoral duties, than did Father 
Mathew prior to the identification of his name with the 
temperance movement. His whole soul was in his work, 
and his entire time was given up to it. He visited the 
sick, relieved the necessitous to the utmost extent of his 
means, and administered the consolations of the Catholic 
faith to the departing spirit. Nor was this the full 
amount of his works of mercy and labours of love. He 


_ sought out opportunities of acting as arbitrator in all 


cases of quarrel or dispute between man and man ; and 
with a success never, I believe, before equalled. In ad- 


probability, have been restored to freedom: if not, 
the shame of Great Britain would be as deep as 
that of Ireland. There is room for dispute about 
the value of Mr. O’Connell’s present services, either 
_to his own country or the empire; none whatever 
about the labours of those unequivocal benefactors 
of their own Jand, and, indirectly, of the whole 
civilized world—Father Mathew and Mr. Rowland 
Hill. We may judge of how society progresses in 
true civilization, by the manner in which it appre- 
ciates and rewards the labours of its genuine bene- 
factors. Father Mathew in prison for debt, and 
Mr. O’Connell drawing an enormous yearly reve- 
nue, is one of the “ Great Facts” of our age! 

Mr. Grant is as enthusiastic an admirer of 
Father Mathew as of Mr. O'Connell ; nor is it easy 
to run into excess in praise of the great apostle of 
temperance. It is, however, with amusing na?reté 
that he assimilates himself to Father Mathew, as 
the sole possessor of the Christian grace of forgive- 
_ ness of enemies—of the celestial virtue which makes 
be man return good for evil. Mr. Grant, liké other 
popular authors, has had, as he intimates, mali- 





dition to all this, seeing the great expenses, often ruinous | cious detractors, envious, no doubt, of his fame, 


to the working classes, attendant on the burial of their But instead of quietly, as enjoined by good policy, 
deceased relatives, and the ill-blood which was frequently | 


occasioned by the illiberal and unseemly feeling shown 
to the Catholics at the time of interment, he purchased, 
in 1830, eleven acres of ground, formerly used as a bota- 
nical garden, and converted it intoa cemetery. Here the 


bodies of the poor are interred gratuitously, and any sum | 
received from those who can afford to pay is applied to | 


charitable purposes. I went through this cemetery with 
Mr. Mathew, and was charmed with its beauty. It is 


laid out under his own superintendence in the most taste- | 


ful manner. It is only inferior to the celebrated Pere- 
la-Chaise of Paris, in extent and situation. No fewer 
than 24,000 persons have already found a resting-place 
in this most lovely spot. To a poetic mind, the thought 
of being buried in it, would disarm death of half the 
terror with which it is usually regarded. It is open to 
Protestants as well as Catholics, though it is chiefly per- 
sons of the latter system of faith whose bodies are interred 
init. Father Mathew has already chosen the spot in 
which his own remains are to be buried. It is in the 
centre of the cemetery. He has also already caused his 
own monument to be erected. It consists of an unadorned 
stone, about, I should think, fifteen or sixteen feet high, 
and from two to three in breadth about the middle, but 
slightly tapering towards the top. The inscription on it 
is exceedingly short and simple. It is this :— 


ERECTED IN 1830, 
BY THEOBALD MATHEW. 


When Mr. Mathew shall have been gathered to his | course literally, as we fear that in attempting to 


fathers, which, for the sake of mankind, it is to be hoped 
will not be forvery many years to come, there will be added 
to the above, the time of his death, and the age he had 
attained. And these few simple words will constitute 
the only inscription on the tomb of one of the greatest 
benefactors of his species, and one of the most extra- 
ordinary men that ever lived. 


Mr. Grant vindicates Father Mathew from the | 


calumnious charge of making his mission subser- 
Vient to political purposes and his own pecuniary 





| passing over attacks to which he may perhaps have 
| laid himself open, as a mere worldly author would 
do, he acts upon the divine motives peculiar to 
himself and Father Mathew, and when reviled 
revileth not again. He, however, slily insinuates, 
that he has a rod in pickle for his petulant critics, 
though his virtue, akin to that of Father Mathew, 
will not permit him to use it. Mr. Grant must 
have been oblivious of his high Christian principles 
when he relates a very problematical story regard- 
ing Mr. Joseph Hume, insinuating that he pos- 
sesses many anecdotes of the same sort, if he chose 
to illustrate the character of the worthy member 
for Montrose by their disclosure. Some arch-rogues 
must surely divert themselves by priming this 
man of easy belief with absurd figments. There 
is, indeed, irresistible temptation to such tricks. 


| Though a great admirer of Father Mathew, Mr. 


Grant, like Mr, O’Connell, has not yet taken the 
pledge, although he was nearly made a proselyte 
by Tim Haly. Tim is the driver of a stage-eoach 


between Cork and Limerick, and an eloquent ad- 


vocate of the Temperance cause. We wish that 
Mr. Grant had reported Tim's Temperance dis- 


embellish, he has in reality injured it. As it is, we 
shall cite a part of Tim’s homily, which merits 
a diploma from Graffenberg, in addition to his 
Temperance medal! :— 

Tim is a teetotaller ; but he was not always so. A 
few years ago, copious were the draughts he took of the 
then beverage of his country : now there is not a better 
teetotaller in Christendom. le not only by bis ex~ 
ample discountenances the use of spirits and ail imtoxi- 
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cating liquors, but he never ceases to enforce the claims | 
of total abstinence on every person with whom he comes | 
From morn till noon, and from noon till 
night, does Tim Haly dwell, with an enthusiasm I have | 
mever seen equalled, on the blessings of entire absti- | 
nence. Anxious to proselytize me to his views, he made | 
a set speech, in, as nearly as I can remember, the fol- | 
lowing terms :—*“ Just think,” says he, “ of the effects | 
of whisky,” a term which, I ought to observe, is used | 
in Ireland for all other intoxicating liquors: “just | 
think of the effects of whisky. Do you hear of a 
quarrel? It’s whisky that has stirred up the bad | 
blood that is natural to us all. Is there a fight? | 
Whisky is at the bottom of it. Do you hear of a 
murder? Take my word for it, it is to be traced back- | 
wards to the use of intoxicating liquors. Name any 
crime you please, and I will prove that whisky has, in 
some way or other, been mixed up with its perpetra- | 
tion. Matrimonial miseries, domestic unhappiness, | 
social wretchedness, and national degradation ; every | 
evil under the san will be found, if you go sufficiently 
far back, to have had its origin in whisky ; which is, | 
sir, the greatest enemy of man. And then, sir,” con- 
tinued Tim, after a moment’s pause, “ only contrast | 
water with whisky. Water is the gift of God; and | 
why has he given it in such great abundance, but that | 
we may drink it? Ged made water; and man, or 
rather the devil working in man, makes the whisky. | 
We are surrounded with water: it is above, about, and | 
below us. Above us in the clouds ;:about us in rivers, 
lakes, ponds; and below us in the bowels of the earth. It) 
was the only beverage drank in Paradise. Adam knew | 
nothing of whisky; neither did Eve. Their only drink was | 
from the flowing fountain, the running stream, or the gur- | 
gling brook. And look, even now, to the animal creation: | 
they drink nothing but water, they use no intoxicating | 
liquors, they are all teetotallers! they would not take | 
whisky or whisky-punch if offered to them. No animal, | 
except man, would allow its lips to be polluted or its 
breath to be poisoned by spirituous liquors. You see my 
horses—those fine noble craturs. Do you think they | 
would put their mouths into a pail of whisky, or a bucket 
of whisky-punch? Not they. I would be ashamed of 
them, and they would be ashamed of themselves, if they 
did. No; water, water, water, and nothing but water, 
is the thing for them. Then, sir, there are the birds of 
the air, the feathered songsters which delight us with 
the warblings of their melodious voices. When they 
descend to the earth, is it in quest of whisky? No, sir; 
it is that they may quench their thirst in water. And 
when they have drunk their fill, they raise their faces to 
heaven, in token of their gratitude for so great a blessing. 
Would they take whisky if you would try them with it! 
Sir, they would turn away in horror from thle liquid. 
They know it would spoil their delicious voices ; it would 
destroy their dulcet tones. Only imagine an intoxicated 
lark in the air attempting to sing. What a melancholy 
exhibition it would make. What unmusical notes, if 
notes at all, it would send forth. Nor is it only the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air that regard 
spirituous liquors with a righteous abhorrence: the finny 
tribe, sir, accord in this matter with their feathered and 
four-footed brethren and sisters. Suppose, for the sake 
of illustration, that three rivers ran into the ocean; one 


of whisky, another of ale or porter, and the third of | 


pure water—which of the three rivers, think you, would 
a salmon ascend! Why, sir, when it came to the river 
of whisky, it would snort, turn up its nose, turn back, 
and beand away in disgust. Well, it comes to the river 
of porter or ale. What is the result! Why, it turns 
sick at the smell, and pale at the sight. Lastly, it comes 
to the river of pure water; what does it do then! Do, 
bless your sow] ! it leaps for joy at the idea, and darts 
like lightning into the very midst of it. And should 
not we take a lesson from the lower order of craturs ! 
Only fancy, sir, what would be the consequence were the 
animals to drink as we dot Just suppose that my four | 
horses, before commencing their journey this morning, | 
had each emptied a pail of whisky. What,then! Why, | 
that they would be dead drunk and the coach upset, 
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and we very likely lying killed by the side of the roaq 
here. But, sir, my -horses are as good teetotallers ag 
myself. 1 wish I could say the same of you and of q)} 

henever I see a man drunk on horseback, 1 always 
say to myself, the man is the greatest baste of the two 
I have a greater respect for the horse than his rider. 
Water, sir, I say again, is the thing. It is pure 
sound, wholesome ; sweet to the taste and refreshing to 
natur. it enters into every crevice of the stomach, pene- 
trates every accessible part of the constitution, circulates 
through all the conduits of the system ; makes the tour 
of every region in man’s interior, however remote from 
the centre. And in justice to it, I must add, that it 
cleanses, purifies, washes, and renovates every locality 
through which it achieves a passage. Yes, sir,” and 
here Tim’s eye gleamed with delight, and his manner 


became more animated and emphatic ; “yes, sir, water 


—blessed, glorious water—does all this and a great deal 
more. It is Natur’s medicine. It never does you ill; 
it always does you good. Tell me, did you ever hear of 
a man tossing restlessly in his bed, like to die of a burn- 
ing thirst, all night, after his two or three tumblers of 


water? Did you ever know of a headache next morning 


after a copious draught of Natur’s beverage! You never 
did, and you never will hear of any il! effects from cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with the pump. There’s no 
bad breath after the use of the primitive liquid; no 
confusedness of head, no tremor of the hand, no blanched 
check after paying one’s respects to Adam’s wine. Water 


| —pure, clear, crystal water, gushing from the fountain, 


poured from the pump, or drawn in pitchers from the 
running rivulet or noble river, is, | say again, and I say 
it once for all, the most blessed gift of a bountifal Pro- 
vidence ; and as such it ought to be thankfully received, 
prized, cherished, and drank by all mankind.” 

And Tim Haly practises as he preaches. He 
uses neither tea, coffee, nor Milk ; and the liquid 
part of his breakfast consists of “ four tumblers of 
water, in its raal native state.” 

Mr. Grant describes some extraordinary pheno- 
mena, connected with the practice of the children 
of a certain district of Tipperary, in running after 
the cars for halfpence. A stream of them con- 
tinued for about twenty miles to accompany tra- 
vellers; though, like Highlanders speeding the 
Fiery Cross, they take the duty by relays. As the 
greater part of these urchins are killed off by con- 
sumption, brought on, according to Mr. Grant, by 
their detestableimportunity, it may be hoped thatthe 
nuisance will in time beabated. Anequally wonder- 
ful phenomenon is thealleged origin of this practice, 
It is, indeed, almost as marvellous as the story 
of the man with the wooden leg, the mechanism of 
which, once put into motion, never could be arrested, 
but hurried the unhappy possessor over flood and 
fell in spite of himself, so that he has never been 
heard of since. The Irish children were set in 
motion on a fine summer’s evening, about five-and- 
twenty years ago, by some travellers in a coach, 
then first started, scattering money among them ; 
and they have never since desisted in their hope- 
less chase of treasure, and chance of catching con~ 
sumption. | 

Mr. Grant’s travels are nearly concluded in his 
first volume. But before he resumes his Dublin 
discussions, he fills a few chapters with such topics 
as the hotels and public vehicles,—such novelties 
as the rise of Bianconi, and the collection of whiat 


he is pleased to call the repartees and drolleries of 


carmen and peasants. In this he is not very’ 
felicitous. He either wants the perception 


humour, or the boys he fell in with must have’ 
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been dull fellows. On one subject, religion, Mr. | 
Grant must consider himself an authority ; and his | 
“ Impressions,” though in general so flattering to | 
the Irish, are far from being favourable on this | 
vital point. He describes the priests as 
a tyranny over their flocks which is hardly to be | 
eredited, though we are aware that the poor | 

nt often murmurs grievously at being com- | 


. . | 
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The Roman Catholics are becoming. laudably, 
ambitious to erect handsome places of worship, in~ 
stead of the humble edifices of the de 
of Irish Catholicism. The object isa fair one ; but, 
according to Mr. Grant, very unfair means are 
used to ish it :— 


The mode in which the priests raise the funds for the 
erection of new places of worship, indicates undoubted 
business habits. They first collect all they can obtain 


pelled to carry the double load of the priest and | 


his curate, In speaking of the relative status of 
the priests and their curates, Mr. Grant remarks,— 


In some parts of Ireland the parish priest pays them, 
and receives himself the revenues of the parish. These 
revenues are mainly derived from the Easter and Christ- 
mas Offerings, the collections made at weddings, and the 
gratuity given at baptisms. At every baptism the priest 
is entitled to receive half-a-crown. The half-crown is 
looked for from the very poorest of the peasantry. And 
so afraid are they of offending the priest, in case they 
should not be able to pay, that they will for weeks sub- 
mit to personal privations of unheard-of extremity, in 
order that they may contrive to save the half-crown to 


the priest. If the priest’s dues lie over for any time uv- | 


paid, he threatens the poor offender with mentioning his 
name in chapel—than which nothing short of the fear of 
future punishment could be more dreadful to the poor 
peasant. In this, as much as in any thing, the extraor- 
dinary ascendency of the priesthood over the peasantry is 
exhibited. Persons in affluent or easy circumstances do 
not limit their contributions, on the occasion of a birth 
in a family, to half-a-crown. They regulate the amount 
by their disposition and their circumstances.’ At mar- 


from the parishioners and others, in large sums, and then 
establish a weekly collection in aid of the fands. This 
_ weekly collection, though voluntary in name, is not so 
in reality. It is, to all intents and purposes, compul- 
sory. These who go to the better parts of the chapel, 
are expected te give a silver contribution. A demand 
to that effect is, indeed, made as they enter. The poorer 
_ classes are expected to give a penny each. If they are 
| 80 Very poor as not to be able te raise a penny, a half- 
penny will be accepted. Seo peremptory is the demand 
that something be given even by the most destitute, that 
| those who are so very poor that they have not either 
| penny or halfpenny to give, are often to be seen praying 
| outside of the chapel, even in rainy weather, and in the 
| coldest days of winter. The number of Catholic chapels 
in Ireland is about 3,000, and the number of priests 
about 5000. 
The question will be asked, “ What effect has the 
Catholic religion on the mind and conduct of the popn- 
lation where it almost exclusively prevails!” I would 
_ desire on this, as on every occasion, to express an unpre- 
_judiced opinion. As regards religion of the heart, I 
should say that Catholicism in Ireland does not succeed. 
I fear the majority of the people consider religion as 
| consisting of mere forms—attending mass on Sundays, 


riages, notwithstanding the portion to be paid to the | and repeating certain prayers at home. They remind 


bishop of the diocese, the priests often reap a rich harvest. | me very much of the Catholics on the Continent. They 
The number of persons invited to marriages is usually | fee] it a duty to attend on Sundays at church, where 
very large in Ireland ; and as all contribute something | they appear remarkably devout ; but the moment they 


to the priest, the aggregate amount collected, in a tole- | 
rably good parish, varies from ten to twenty pounds. | 


Instances were mentioned to me in which the sum of 
thirty pounds has been contributed. 


The question will here, no doubt, occur to the reader, | 


“What may be the amount of a priest’s income in Ire- 
land?” That,as may be supposed, depends on a variety 
of circumstances—such as the extent, the population, 
and the wealth of the parish. I know one priest in the 
county of Kerry who, though having no ecclesiastical 
title, derives an income of about £1000 from his parishion- 
ers, He is a singularly humane and benevolent man, 
and spends every farthing of his revenue in acts of charity 
and mercy. There are many priests whose incomes 
vary from £300 to £500 a year; but I should say the ma- 
jority of their incomes is under £250. Many are under 
£150; but I could not meet with any Catholic who 
knew an instance of a priest receiving less than £100 
per annum for his official services. 
are money-loving and money-hoarding men. What pro- 
portion these bear to those who expend their incomes in 
administering to the wants of the poor and needy, I was 
not able to ascertain. Of course, it is understood, that 


I am here speaking of the parish priests. Their curates | 


or assistants are most miserably paid. Many of their 
number receive a yearly salary of only £10 or £12, and 
few of them obtain more than £20. When I expressed 
ny surprise that a body of men who have to undergo so 
great an amount of labour—for these Catholic curates 


Some of the priests | 


are like the laborious working curates in the Chareh of | 
England—I was told, by the Catholics themselves, that | 
it Was very fair pay, inasmuch as they lived with the 
parish priest ; and that having no status to keep np, nor | 
wife nor children to maintain, they could have no use for | 
money but to supply themselves with clothes, of which, | 
from the nature of their calling, they could not require | 
® large quantity. In several parts of the country, I 
ought to mention, the parish priest is obliged by the 
bishop to give the half of his income to the curates where 
two are required, and a third of his income where he 
has only one curate. 
VOL. X1.— SO. CXXXE. 


have quitted what is to them the sacrea@ edifice, all 
traces of religion appear to have been obliterated. In 
chapel, you would think them the most devout of 
human beings; out of chapel, they resemble persons 
who have come from a fair, or some other place of 
'merry-making. I have seen them in the county of 
Kerry, where I spent one of my Sundays im Ireland, 
coming from mass laughing, shouting, and hurraimg, as 
if they had been all intoxicated. Whistling and sing- 
ing are quite common with them on Sundays. Indeed, 
they seem to have no idea of Sabbath-day observance 
beyond the mere fact of attending chape!. All the rest 
of the day they spend as they please. Let me not be 
misunderstood. I am speaking of the majority of the 
Catholics. I met with some Catholics in Lreland whose 
devotional spirit, or rather attention to religious duties, 
according to their understanding of the Word, ought to 
put us Protestants to the blush...... 

It will be inferred from what I have said above, that 
the peasantry of Ireland are ground down to the dust by 
the exactions of the priests. Nor is this all; they live 
in a state of the most slavish subjection to those who 
minister at the altar. They surrender their ewn judg- 
ments entirely to that of their priest, rarely venturing to 
think for themselves, even ou any ordinary question. 1 
am aware that the middle classes of Irishmen have 
emancipated themselves from priestly thraldom, and 
‘neither ask nor receive their counsels on any, except 
spiritual subjects. Many instances, indeed, were 
brought under my notice, in which men of independent 
mind boldly bearded their priests,even when denounced 


by them from the altar, and, in the end, triamphed over 


them. Such a thing, however, as venturing to act con- 
trary to the wishes of the priest, is never heard of 
among the peasantry. One great ground of copireversy 
which I have with the Catholic priesthood is, that they 
are uot friends of education, They neither themselses, 
when in chapel, take the necessary pains to dispel the 
grossly absurd superstitious which axe prevaleut among 
the peasantry, nur do they promote the circulation of 
any of those cheap publications, such ellie; wal 
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| Journal,” which would have the effect of improving their 


minds and resening them from the dense intellectual 
darkness in which they are enveloped. I believe that 
the priests, indirectly, prevent the full development of 
the minds of the peasantry. I could easily conceive the 
compatibility of their still exacting all spiritual submis- 
sion and reverence from the peasantry, and yet doing | 
all in their pewer to better both their physical and 
mental condition. As it is, the domination of the priest- 
hood cramps the energies of the peasant’s mind, and pre- 
vents his endeavouring to better his condition. Nothing 
in Ireland pained me more than to see the utter mental | 
subjugation of the peasantry to their priests, and the 
absence of any disposition or wish, on the part of the 
latter, to raise their miserable, superstitious flocks in the 
physical and mental scale. 


We, however, rejoice to know that the love of | 
reading is extending in Ireland, though it must be 
long before this humanizing taste become general | 
among the Catholic peasantry. The booksellers of 





wm y GRANT’S IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND. 


procured a great mass of information about the 
Dublin newspaper press. Whether it be all accu- 
rate, we do not pretend to say ; but he is quite jn 
his element when telling who are the editors, who 
the proprietors, what is the general character and 
tone of each journal, the amount of its cireulstion 
and influence, and how the thing is worked and 


_pays. Dublin is well supplied with newspapers, 
There are two daily papers—six published three 


times a-week, one twice a-week, and five weekly, 


We find this notice of that infant Hercules, Tie 
_ Nation, which already commands a circulation, 
that to those acquainted with what Irish news- 
| papers were a few years back, must appear prodi- 


gious. 


Lastly, among the Dublin weeklies, comes The Nation. 
I mention it last, because it is the youngest of them ali, 
it has only been two years in existence. Its character 


Dublin, who, for vr" ren earn a ae vd | will be inferred from what I have stated in the preced- 
small importers o english books, have of tate ing chapter on “ Young Ireland.” It is under the edi- 
years become very considerable exporters of native | torial superintendence of Mr. Duffy; and under his 


literature. We doubt if now Mr. Inglis could | 
_ exceeding all other papers in Ireland, but equalled only 


have said of Ireland, that in a town with a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand souls, he could not find 
one bookseller’s shop, or any thing like one. | 
Mr. Grant devotes a chapter to “ Young Ire- | 
land.” But, as he has merely repeated, in his own 
fashion, Mr. Titmarsh, and the clever author of 
“Treland and its Rulers,” a work noticed in the 
last number of this Magazine, we shall only quote 
his remonstrance with the leader of the party, for 


the supineness with which Young Ireland views | 


the mental subjugation of their benighted coun- 
trymen to the priesthood :— 


There is another respect in which “ Young Ireland ” | 
does not come-up to what might be expected from an — 


association of earnest and philosophical young men. 
They have not, as yet, done any thing towards the eman- 
cipation of the peasantry from the terrible thraldom in 
which they are held by the priests. They are, them- 
selves, wholly free from all priestly influence; the 
greater therefore is the blame which attaches to them in 


not making an effort for the emancipation of the pea- | 
santry. The leader of “ Young Ireland” will remember, | 


that what I am saying now I said in effect, if not in so 
many words, in the course of one of the pleasant inter- 
views [ had with him. Ido not mean that “ Young Ire- 
land” should seek to lessen the legitimate influence 
which the priests in their religious capacity exercise over 
the peasantry ; but it ought to admonish the priests of 
the unseemliness of stepping out of their proper spheres, 
and assuming the right to dictate to their flocks in civil 
or political matters. “ Young Ireland” ought also to 
counsel the peasantry not to yield any abject submission 
to their spiritual instructors. This would, indeed, be 
doiug an essential service to Ireland. This would be 
fulfilling a great and important mission. 


By dint of his peculiar industry, Mr. Grant has | 


management has acquired a circulation, not only far 


by four or five in London. It is, I believe, bordering on 
@ circulation of 12,000 copies weekly —a thing wholly 
unprecedented in the history of the Irish press. It is 
every where read. Making allowance for the number 


' of persons through whose hands a single copy passes, 


and the hundreds who, unable to read themselves, hear 

it read on Sundays, I am persuaded there is no exaggera- 

tion in saying, that its contents are made weekly known 

to several hundred thousand persons. It has an immense 

influence, and has contributed largely to create that 
| strong anti-English feeling which pervades the whole of 
' the south and west of Ireland. 1 have before said that 

The Nation is written by “ Young Ireland.” In this 
| respect it exactly resembles, as well as in the tone of 
many of its articles, The National of Paris. I met with 
some of the leaders of La Jeune France, when in the 
French capital last year, and was much struck with the 
similarity of their views to those of “ Young Lreland.” 
So striking is the resemblance in the articles of the two 
journals, that when you read an attack on England 
which you know is from either, you cannot tell whether 
it be from La National of Paris, or The Nation of Dub- 
lin. 

We have, perhaps, paid more attention to Mr. 
Grant’s book than its intrinsic merits seem to war- 
rant; but, at the present moment, every thing in 
which the word Ireland occurs is of paramount 
interest. With Mr. Grant’s opinions on the Re- 
peal question, Irish grievances, and their remedies, 
we shall not trouble our readers, save to observe, 
that he appears to occupy the same ground held 
by Mr. O’Connell some years back ; threatening, 
that, if certain things, not very definitely speci- 
fied, are not forthwith done for Ireland, he will be 
a confirmed Repealer. Well, every thing helps! 


THE CHILD'S QUESTIONS. ! 


Where will his home be now, mother! Beyond the 
bright blue sky ! 
Will he gather roses there, mother! Or chase the 


butterfly ? 
And will he play with the stars there, those shining 


twinkling things ? 


Will he ride throuzh the air there, with angels on golden | 


wings ? 

Wili he be near the Sun, mother! Close to the Lady 
Moon ? 

Will there never be night, mother! All light as day at 


noon ¢ 


a 


Will he see lightning made there, and climb on the hills 


of snow ! . 

Go where the thunder ’s kept, and where sleep the rough 
winds that blow ? 

Will he never be sad, mother? And never wish fn 


vain ? 


But live for years and years, mother, without a single 
| paint . 
That must be very beautiful,—a land all joy an 
| flowers ; . , 
| I would we went there too, mother, and his bright home 
were ours. H. Be» 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN 
OF ROME. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY GEORGE VALENTINE COX, M.A, NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
(Continued from page 719 of our November Number.) 
THE STUDENT-LIFE OF NIEBUHR., 


In Easter 1794, Niebuhr went to Kiel in order | 


to study there. His parents sent him off with 

anxiety, lest the feeling of solitariness should 

occasion the same sort of home-sickness which had 

attacked him at Hamburgh.* He himself also was 

not without some degree of this fear. His life was 

so entirely a life of the heart, that he required 

close and intimate attachment. He could not dis- 

pense with the feeling of love founded upon esteem, 

and of sympathy in what was actually present, 

without experiencing a violent longing for the cir- 

cumstances which could ensure it to him, This 

necessity of an object of regard accompanied him 

throughout the whole of his life, only showing 

itself in different ways. He learnt subsequently 

to abstract himself more from personal feelings ; | 
but he required some leading idea to fill and ani- 
mate him ; it was necessary that he should be able 
to give himself up to it with a true, inward love, 
in order to feel well and‘happy. The kindness 
‘which he did, the attention he bestowed, came on 
his part from the heart ; and his greatest want was 
that of affection. But few persons probably rightly | 
knew this side of his real character ; yet it cannot | 
have escaped any one that has lived with him. 

He expected similar circumstances and a like | 
condition of things at Kiel to those at Hamburgh, 
and therefore he went thither with an uneasy mind. 
How agreeably he found himself deceived is mani- 
fest from the first letter to his parents, in which 
at the same time the childlike simplicity of his 
disposition is displayed, as well as that tone of 
mind which was more inclined to seriousness, and 
almost to a sort of melancholy, than to levity or 
frivolity. 

At Kiel he found in his father’s friend, the aged 
Hensler, chief physician and professor, a man full | 
of feeling, talent, and knowledge, to whom he 
attached himself affectionately. From other in- 
dividuals also, for instance, Hegewisch the historian, 
Cramer, and Reinhold, he met with a friendly 
reception, Among the young men he soon got 
acquainted with some with whom he became, and 
continued to be, on truly friendly terms. To this 
number belonged especially Hensler, whom he 
frequently speaks of in his letters by the name of 
Konrad Hensler, 4 relation of the elder Hensler ; 
Thibaut; Herr Von Spith, who had already served 
as an officer; an emigrant, named Dachon de _ 
Billiére, a noble-minded man of strict principles ; 
and above all, though somewhat later, Count Adam 
Moltke, who, though no longer residing aga student 
at Kiel, vet entered into similar relations of friend-_ 





ship with Niebuhr. They soon became intimate 
friends, and through life preserved a true sym- 
pathy and affection for each other. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing more con- 
cerning the first three quarters of a year spent in 
Kiel. The extracts from his letters to his parents 
from May to September, and then again from the 
end of October to the middle of December, (which 
extracts are subjoined }elow,) give a truer picture 
of his life and entire existence during that period, 
than the narrative of another person could possibly 
present. The vacation in the autumn of this year 
brought him home, : . ‘ 

There prevailed at that time among the students 
at Kiel, upon the whv'+ diligent application and 
moral conduct. Reinhola, wnu entered upon the 
professorship of philosophy there in 1794, brought 
into vogue amongst them such zeal for philoso- 
phical studies, that the better sort were ashamed 
to continue strangers therein. This had also an 
influence upon moral habits. Besides this, Rein- 


hold set on foot a club, to which professors and 


students were alike admitted; and which, intended 
first of all for scientific conversations, concluded, 
after each meeting, with a frugal supper. Niebuhr 
became a member of this club. He sought not 
what is properly called the student-society : his 
life, as might be expected from his character, was 
even in these years entirely devoted to studious 
application and his own moral and scientific im- 
provement. R ‘ ‘ ; . 

During his two years’ residence at Kiel he made 
the acquaintance of several of the distinguished 
individuals of that day. Among these (besides 
his instructors Cramer, Reinhold, Hegewisch, and 
Hensler) were Jacobi Schlosser, the two Stolbergs, 
and Baggesen, with whom he continued for a long 
time, and with some of them permanently, in 
friendly intercourse. Jacobi amiable character 
and great talents won, above them all, his affection 
and respect. His regard for him was always 
sincere ; and he lamented his loss with almost the 
feelings of a child. ‘The extracts from some of his 
letters to him, which belonged to a later date, will 
prove this. His friendly relations towards his 
younger associates and the aged Hensler (at whose 


house he visited almost daily) continued the same. 


He became also, after some time, very intimate 
with Hensler’s daughter-in-law, who, having early 
been left a widow, resided with her father-in-law. 
His friendship with her was founded in the first 
instance on her being, like himself, a native of 
Dithmarseh ; but subsequently, on finding in her 








———— es 








* Niebuhr, before he went to the university, had been sent by his father to Hamburgh to be initiated into the “ey of the 
world. He boarded in the house of a person who received other young men as inmates; but the youth was so disgusted 
with every surrounding cireumstance, that he pined under intolerable hc re-sickness, and, after a short residence, at his own 


earnest request was recalled. 
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a,true. and dear friend,even to his last day. He 
maintained a regular correspondence with her ; 
acts from which will be subjoined to this nar- 
ative.. The connexion with this female friend 
had a great influence on Niebuhr’s destiny in life. 
Through her, and at her house, he became ac- 
quainted with her sister, his first wife ; and it was 
at her house also that he was in the habit of seeing, 
from her early childhood, her niece, who afterwards 
became his second wife. 
The longer vacations brought him to his parents’ 
house ; in the shorter ones, he went sometimes to 


Eutin, to visit Voss, Jacobi, and Fr. L. Stolberg | 


there. On occasion of one of these short journeys 
to Eutin, in January 1796, Hensler received a 
commission from Count Schimmelmann, the Danish 
finance minister, to ask the young Niebuhr whether 
he would be inclined to perform the duties of his 
private secretary for a few years. Through whom 
he had been more particularly recommended to 
Schimmelmann, is not known. But Niebulir had 
already in his father-land the reputation of being 
as highly-distinguished young man; and Schimmel- 
mann’s friends, the two Stolbergs, aud Count 
Reventlow, (all of whom knew him personally, ) 
are likely to have confirmed that account of him. 
Hensler, who, independently of this business, was 
intending to go to Eutin, took the proposal thither 
with him, and communicated it to Niebuhr. The 
necessary interruption to his studies was a matter 
of serious consideration with himself and with 
Hensler ; but they were both aware also of the 
great advantages which this situation would afford, 
not only for his future plan of life, but also more 
especially for his improvement in practical know- 
ledge. Besides this, Hensler knew that he was 
sufficiently grounded in the requisite acquirements, 
and ripe enough in understanding and character to 
discharge the duties ef the place to Schimmel- 


mann’s satisfaction, and to enter into the great | 


world without endangering his industry or his 
morals. Stolberg and Jacobi strongly advised that 
he should accept the appointment, Niebuhr left 
the decision unconditionally to his father; who 


was for accepting the offer on condition that he | 


should bind himself only, in the first instance, for 
a year, or a year and a half, so as then (if it were 
advisable and agreeable to his wishes) to prosecute 
his studies abroad. Such a plan, according to 
which he would first make acquaintance with the 
great world, and engage in practical business, and 
then return baek again to the seeming insignificance 
of a life devoted only to study, might have been 
dangerous for most young men ; but in his case 


that did not enter into the consideration. Hibs | 


father well knew his natural propensity and inde- 
fatigable efforts in pursuit of information and 
knowledge. Niebuhr himself, however, at a later 
period, often painfully regretted that he had been 


so early transplanted from the quiet life of study, 


from the sphere and the duties of a learner into 
the mixed society of the great world, and to a post 
of active employment; where certainly he may 
have rapidly cultivated some particular talents, 
and diligently exercised some particular faculties, 
but at the cost of a complete development of his 


combined natural talents, labouring for the attain. 
ment of a fixed object. 

The offer, therefore, was accepted ; and Niebuhr 
who was to enter upon his appointment at Easter. 
left Kiel early in the spring, that he might spend 
some weeks beforehand with his parents. His 
faithful friend Moltke accompanied him to Meldorf, 

During his stay at Meldorf, and also on his way 
through to Copenhagen, he paid a visit to Heide, 
the chief town of North-Dithmarschen, where the 
father of his friend, Madame Hensler, and of her 
who afterwards became his first wife, was prefect of 
the province. That house, from an earlier date, had 
been no stranger to him; and the master of the 
house, whose name was Behrens, had long since 
gained his highest esteem by his noble character 
and the distinguished manner in which he performed 
his official duties. Hitherto he had seldom ap- 
proached the females of the house, the estimable 
mother and the two daughters, who were still 
living at home, because he, who was generally shy 
in company with the female sex, had not sought 
their conversation. But now, having gained .con- 
fidence from his more intimate acquaintance with 
their sister, Madame Hensler, he entered more into 
their society, and was greatly struck by the noble 
nature and _ penetrated by the worth of her. whom 
he afterwards married, whose countenance was the 
impress of her beautiful soul, and of her tranquil, 
thoughtful spirit. 

In March 1796, he took leave of his parents, and 
set out for his new destination at Copenhagen. 





| Extracts from Niebuhr’s Letters during his residence 


at Kiel, from 1794 to 1796. 
TO HIS PARENTS. 
Kier, May 11, 1794, 
My pear Parents,— When I recollect your 
anxiety and tears at our separation, my own 
gloomy thoughts about this place, my depression 
of spirits at the idea of being transplanted from 


| the calm quiet of my employments, and from the 


midst of you, into the noise of this city, and at the 
same time into the deep stillness of my lonely 
apartment, &c. &c. how happy and thankful am 
I for my good fortune in having found every thing 
here better than I expected! I would have given 
much (yea, the highest price, even some days of 
my next sojourn with you) if you could ere this 
have received this convincing proof of my content- 
ment, if only you could have had it now when I 
am writing this. 

On Friday morning I made my calls. I found 
neither the aged Hensler* at home, nor Cramer, nor 
Hegewisch. I then went to call at Ehler’s,'who 
has acted as Dean in Philosophy for Fabricius 
during his travels. I then went to take a walk: 
amused myself with the beautiful neighbourhood, 





the blue sea, the flowery meadows, the green wood, 
_and the numerous nightingales, even till I became 
melancholy. Hensler allowed me to appoint six 
o’clock for seeing him. I certainly was not after 
my time. A friendly reception I had expected, 
but not so much so as Lexperienced. He gave me 








* The physician. 
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the meeting in his library ; spoke with true cordi- 
ality, so as to win me in the first few minutes. 
Other people afterwards came in; they did not, 
however, hinder our conversation : Eimbke, indeed, 

ve it additional animation. Hensler told me, on 
taking leave, that I was welcome to come again as 
often as I wished. He would deal with me, he 
said, as he had already done with some young 
friends, to whom, when he was busy, he said so, 
and referred them to his library. 1 will assuredly 
not miss this opportunity of gaining information, | 
as well as of gratifying myself. I told him of my | 
great desire to see Reinhold. He promised that, | 
when he should meet him, he would endeavour to | 
manage for me an introduction to him. 

Yesterday, at length, I found Hegewisch* at 
home, but only for a short time: he was called | 
away by an examination. He was very friendly | 
towards me, and told me he hoped we should take 
many walks together. On his invitation, I re- 
mained in company with his wife, the first educated 
female that I have as yet seen in Kiel, not reckon- 
ing those whom I may possibly have seen at their 
windows without knowing them. Karl Cramer’s | 
misfortune supplied us with a topic of conversation. | 
She was so polite as to invite me to frequent visits. 
I went thence to the Library of the University, 
where I became acquainted with Kordes, who was 
uncommonly courteous to nie. 

Iam just come from another visit to Hensler. 
To-morrow I am to see Reinhold. Hensler has 
obtained for me his permission, and I am infinitely | 
impatient. Hensler assures me, that he never saw | 
a person who so captivated at the first introduction, | 
and so irresistibly won the affections, as he did. If | 
I could but approach him as familiarly as I do | 
Hensler!. The latter, I am convinced, takes much | 
interest in promoting my wishes. My notions con- 
cerning the origin of the Greek races, the history 
of the spreading of the Grecian towns, and my | 


j 


ideas generally about the oldest migration of tribes | 
from the West to the East, are new to him, and he 
allows them to be probable. He exhorts me to 
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home, and I candidly assure you that this occasion’ 
me far more joy than pain. I extol Meldorf, and 
declare to you that though I may be very happy 
here, yet (not taking Reinhold’s and one other 
course into the account) I can learn nothing in 
comparison with what I learnt at home, that is, in 
my own room. For even of the History of the 
Empire I know already as much as will be lectured 
upon, and can teach myself the remaining part. 
But I only say thus much to my best friends, and 
in order that you may be able to perceive my pre- 
sent contentment. 

I have now, I believe, fally formed and completed 
my small circle of friends: Reinhold, Hensler, 
Hegewisch ; and among the young men, Purgstall, 
Mais], Meier of Altona, Thibaut, and Hensler 





Of lectures upon philosophical books, which I 
do not understand, I still have a superabundance, 
Since Fichte has begun to justify the lawfulness of 
violent revolutions, (which Kant and Reinhold, 
however, abhor,) and to deny the obligation of a 
contract ; since I have learnt this, I begin to fear 
that the secrets of philosophy (from which I ex- 
pected and hoped, ay, and will still ever expect 
and hope, for solutions and answers on that most 
important of all subjects) may be misapplied to 
the most horrible sophisms, or at least abused by a 
dexterous hand.t And then, when philosophy 
itself is turned against honesty and civil order, 
and the strength of the populace is supported by 
the dazzling brilliance of fallacious reasonings, 
what else remains to us but death, in order to 
escape from the tyrannical confederacy’? I long 
after my old, my most intimate friends, Aristotle 
and Cicero, to whom all my thoughts (at least on 
such subjects,) owe their origin. O that it might 
be granted to me, like the last of the two, to 
comprehend wisdom though ineomplete, and to 
propound it with his splendour of thought and 
language ! ; ‘ ‘ : 

My dearest father, pray lower the tone of your 
ideas concerning me. You attach an importance 





reduce them as much as possible to a perspicuous | (resting, perhaps, only on some inconsiderate 
arrangement. But he will allow me at first only | expressions) to my opinions, my thoughts, and 
the study of philosophy. The other pursuit, he | my studies, which for the most part I shall not 
says, I must let alone for the present, or at least | presume to lay claim to for these ten years. What 
pay only slight attention to it. I think, however, | I wrote to you about my political maxims consisted 
he will allow it to me in subordination to my ad- | only of some general ideas for fixing a point of 
vancements in philosophy and my state of health ; | view, by means of which all other points in polities 
for I have transferred to him the care of my health. | may be made to agree. I communicated them 
I am delighted to find myself quite in accordance | verbally to Hegewisch, but in much too unsettled 
with Hensler on political principles, as he also is a form for me ever to submit them to any one in 
happy in agreeing thereupon with Reinhold. | writing. If I can perceive that many le here 

My company at table is perfectly good. I can | entertain absurd or dangerous political principles, 
mention among them the Advocate Jahn, as a man if I can discern what is not true, does it follow that 
of sense; but as yet I have not been able to come | I therefore see with accuracy what is true? But 
much into conversation with him, Hensler has | I am in hopes of doing so, under the guidance and 
















thus arranged my college lectures :—The History 
of the Empire, with Hegewisch ; the Encyclopedia 
of Civil Law, with Cramer; and Logics Meta- 
physics, and Astheties, with Reinhold. 
Kier, Mag 27, 1794. 
T am just now imagining myself to be very merry at 








* The historian. 


auspices of philosophy. 

Do not suppose, however, that I live in perpetual 
warfare with all democrats. I certainly think 
that people are becoming somewhat more rational 
at our table ; because Jahn and 1, who are become 


+ A beautiful ion of pure sed correct. mind. in.a 
youth of seventeen! See the rame fing feeli in 
action at the end of letter V. [top of next rege. ‘ 
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well’ Peles, now usually lead the conversa- 
on. 
ours and I have split as to our principles, and, 
t is strange, our philosophical, not our political 
ones. He expressly denies the freedom of the will 
and the moral law ; he is a fatalist, and an indif- 
ferentist. I attach myself to the principles of 
Kant with my whole heart. Notwithstanding that 
I loved M. I have separated myself from him, not 
on account of this dispute, but of the frightful 
consequences which necessarily flow from his 
opinions, consequences which absolutely annihilate 
morality. With such acknowledged principles I 
dared not continue his friend. 





Niebuhr’s Schemes of Study at Eighteen. 


My health and spirits are re-established. 
that I have made some forward steps in philosophy, 
and that the road is well levelled for still more ; 
so that I have not laboured in vain. I see at last 
what it is that I have to learn, and wherefore I 
should still learn it ; on which point a treatise-of 
Spinoza has supported, comforted, and assisted me 
uncommonly. I have drawn out a scheme for my 
studies, which certainly extends pretty far, but 
yet offers this consolation, that in many of the 
sciences (Astronomy, for instance, Mechanics, and 
the like) I shall only require a general elementary 
knowledge; so also in Chemistry, and in most 
departments of Natural History ; yet such know- 
ledge as, on any fitting occasion, I could extend 
farther. I would not willingly omit attending the 
lectures on Chemistry, and intend to go over it 
again zealously at Meldorf. 

To this end, I will myself draw out, from the 
best writers, a survey of every science which I 
study in this way, in which I may arrange every 
thing under certain heads. 

But to recur to what I have said above. I 
believe that I shall provide for my information in 
the best possible way, by diligently working out 
the sciences which I shall here have gained a hold 
upon. I might expect in the seven years which 
must pass between this time and my five-and- 
twentieth year, to be able to lay the foundation of | 
all the sciences that are necessary for me ; so that | 
I should be able every where to keep pace with | 
my generation, and even to push on in advance of | 
it in some points that might be aided by their con- 
nexion with the rest. I hope in this manner (if 
even in my thirtieth year I can bring toa close that 
Jabour which would be only an introduction to the 
real and actual application of science) to know all 
that Bolingbroke requires of an efficient statesman. 
And as the foolish ambition of expecting to rise 
rapidly in the state has entirely left me, so the 
real and intrinsic advantage remains for me, which 
consists in the consciousness of having developed | 
my mental powers, and made them serviceable to | 


myself. ‘ 
Purgstall’s* love for Greek diminishes, since he 


has begun to spend his Saturdays and ree | 





* Count tall, who subsequently studied in Edinburgh, 
and married a Scotch lady, the correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott, and sister of Mr. Cranstoun of Corehouse, afterwards 
Lord Corehouse, and of Mrs, Dugald Stewart.—E. T. M. 


for the most part with some of the neighbouring 
proprietors. This renders painful to me the hours 
from six to seven, which out of affection I stil] 
give up tohim. It grieves me, and yet I may not 
remark it to him, lest I should take from him all re- 
maining fondness for learning. In other respects 
he remains as agreeable as ever in my eyes. Pro- 
bably he is also beginning to be home-sick. 

I hope much from the winter, when I shall be 
able to employ uninterrupted the long evenings, 
by candle-light, in my warm apartment. I should 
like to spend the next winter at home, and there 
pursue the study of philosophy, ancient literature, 
my inquiries about the history of Greece, and 





| or seven months! 


I feel | 


mathematics. How much might I then do in six 
I might, by way of practice, 
deliver a lecture to my friends there on the prin- 
ciples of the “Critical Philosophy.” Any new 
principles I would not attempt to unfold ; for that 
I am not qualified. I might, however, be able to 
clear up something. My proper calling is to His- 
tory.t : : 

Yesterday afternoon I was in bad spirits, so I 
went, in order to cheer myself up, to Hensler and his 
library. I had not been long there when I was 
invited, through the servant, into the house. I 
found within, besides Hensler’s wife and daughter- 
in-law, the mother and sister of the latter, (my 
countrywomen, from Dithmarschen,) and some 
others besides. I had then upon me that timidity 
and bashfulness in the company of females, of 
which I lately wrote to you, and I felt it certainly 
in a very high degree. However much I can 
adapt myself to the varieties of other society, in 
the eyes of women I must appear more miserable 
daily ; therefore, from mere bashfulness, I do not 
without difficulty venture to address a female ; and 
when I once fancy myself to be intolerable to them, 
their society becomes burdensome to me. Yester- 
day, however, I took heart, and began to converse 
with the younger Madame Hensler and her sister 
Miss Behrens.t Now it would be ungrateful and 
dishonest if I did not confess that they were suffi- 
ciently friendly to inspire me with confidence, if 





this shyness had not been so deeply rooted. But 

all failed to help me: I soon avoided them, and 
| chose rather to be uncourteous in thus avoiding 
them, than run the risk of being unpolite in my 
attempt to address them, which I should now con- 
sider to be the extreme of unpoliteness. 

At last, however, especially after I had taken & 
walk with Hensler and Dr. Behrens, I was so 
restored again to order, that my indisposition 
vanished, and I returned quite recovered to the 
house. So entirely had the countenance and con- 
versation of Hensler cured me. 








| Niebuhr’s opinion of Universities as a place of 
| study for a Youth of Genius. 


| I will at the same time sketch out for you 
| the plan which | I have determined upon for the 








+ A striking instance this of consciousness, in a young mad 
| of eighteen, Thine that talent lay on which his future fame 
| was to be raised.— Translator. 

| t This lady afterwards became his first and fondly-loved 


wile. 
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vacation, and I beg of you to keep me strictly to 
it, Ah! how does my heart swell, when I think 
with myself how well I got on, and might still have 
heen getting on, at home, if 1 had not been obliged 
by the laws to go to the university. When I 
think of this, how do 1 envy, for example, the 
Swiss, who.learn all that they do learn (and that 
is not a little) in their native town! Wieland was 
only half|a year at the university; and used to 
write, verses during the lectures. Klopstock never 
attended them at all, and they proved disadvan- 
tageous to the Lessings. The first law that I would 


make, should be, that every young man who in | 
his twentieth year should deliver a treatise, (to be | 
strictly examined, of course, and according to my | 


idea, consisting of an original exposition of some 


of the sciences,) should be exempted from acade- | 


mical restraints, For the rest I would appoint 
monastic constraint ; that would encourage them to 
industry and deter them from an “ University-life.” 
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| universe, since it could only strengthen a belief in 
a First Cause (in the highest sense of the term) 
of the universe, and not even this wholly secured 
from the bold, but surely baseless, assaults of the 
materialists, The more direct supports,of this 
belief (in providence,) must be sought for in the 
successive series of human events, 7 

Perhaps it was the desire of embarrassing the 
philosophic lady by a paradox, that induced me 
thus to take up a position which yet in itself was 
very tenable. . What I had said, however, was an 
obstruction which, with all her loquacity, she was 
unable to get through. But before she had either 
acknowledged herself beaten, (as she certainly 
would not have done,) or I, out of courtesy, had 
given up the contest, behold! the Master, that is, 
Reinhold, came in, and she was silent. . . 

Now, is it that Hamburv!: has given new colour- 
ing to this lady? or did we, at Meldorf, see her 
through a coloured glass? Levity, good-nature, 





In fact, it annoys me to lose the many hours | vanity, and what each individual then took for 
that are broken up by attendance upon lectures. | uncommon views and feelings; these all contri- 
if I were with you, instead of being here, I would | buted to bring to one general judgment our heated 


turn every hour to good account, and would engage 
in the course of the winter to finish off a great 


imaginations, especially about a woman in whose 
presence the heart must be cold indeed which does 


portion of my work upon Greece, now, alas! so | not start off unreined and uncontrolled, and make 


long interrupted. 





A German Blue-Stocking. 
On Monday afternoon I received an invitation, 


for the nearest door to stop at. For, no sooner 
does the heart speak to her, but, like camphor 
melting in the air, it is already long since dissolved 
into vapour. Our own weaknesses, I say, and our 
own sensibilities, (like those of modern expositors 





through Purgstall, from Madame V. d. R. to visit 
her. She had been two whole days at sea between | 
Alsen and this place, floating about, or doing what | 
she perhaps may have expressed in a more flowery 
style. I teli you (and I cannot think how I shall | 
be able to suppress it at Meldorf) that she was in- | 
tolerable,—-indeed, compared with former times, in | 
all respects most intolerable. She commenced with 
firing off a salvo on philosophical subjects, so 
absurd, that I could not so far command myself as | 
to agree with her in silence. My contradictivn | 
certainly was given in as humble a tone as if it | 
had been addressed to Reinhold himself; that | 
deference I paid to her as a woman; but she, in 
her character as a philosopher, returned with the 
more serious determination to the argument. 

I cannot really conceive how we could ever have | 
taken her for a philosopher. She is a miserable | 
babbler, stale and superficial, nothing but words. 
I have discovered also her art of conversation. 
Three times, if not oftener, I heard her tell the | 
same anecdote ; twice within these few days re-— 
peat the same trick. The subject of discourse was | 
Providence. The lady observed (Heaven knows 
out of what author) that it could be better proved | 
from the arrangement of the universe than from 
the course of history, and 1. maintained the con- 
trary. Certainly, 1 said, the providence as well. 
as the being of God, admitted in general of being | 
believed rather than proved ; of which Jast, as the - 
“Critical Philosophy” of Kant has shown, no | 
power of reasoning is capable. But if we should | 
proceed to support the transcendental creeds there- 
upon, we could not properly place our dependance 
on apy argument from the arrangement of the 


of the Bible,) caused us to find every ideal per- 


fection in this woman. 





Niebuhr’s Presentiment of his own Career. 


Hensler, in the exercise of his authority over 


me, will not allow me to prosecute the study of 


Philosophy, at least not beyond this winter, He 
would then have me apply with all zeal to Natural 
History and Chemistry. He has views for me, 
with which I do not at all agree. He would des- 
tine me to be a Naturalist, and especially to trace 


out the extent of Natural History, in the writings 


of the ancients. That is a beautiful, pleasant, and 
praiseworthy object, were it practicable ; but, for 
myself, | am persuaded Nature has decided the 
peculiar bent of my genius and my abilities, to the 
belles-lettres, especially to History, (ancient. and 
modern,) the business of the statesman, and. pre- 
bably of the man of the world ; the last, however, 
I would only wish to be in a figurative sense, and 
not in the hateful sense which is ordinarily, asse- 


ciated with the term. Meanwhile, my individual 


inclination will certainly gain the day ; and if my 


name shall ever become distinguished, men will 


speak of me as a Historian and political writer, as 
an Antiquary and a Philologist. 1 esteem all 
the sciences which Hensler selects as my. chief 
objects, merely as means for creating a great copi- 
ousness of thoughts, for purifying and. cleapaing 
both my head and heart, or, rather, for secxificing 
the heart itself, with all its over-wrought sensi- 
bilities and blind gropings, to the cultivation of 
the head. ; 2 ust 
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Niebuhr’s first Residence at Copenhagen from 1796 | and was very much displeased with him, when, in 


to 1798. 

Having arrived at Copenhagen, and having lodged 
at first with his friend Prehn, who was settled 
there, Niebuhr soon entered upon his appointment 
with Count Schimmelmann. Being received here, 
and treated with friendliness and kindness beyond 
all his expectations, he could not but have felt from 
the first a very agreeable impression as to his new 
situation ; nor did the result contradict it. Ina 
short time he won Schimmelmann’s favour and 
eonfidence, and gave him satisfaction by the discharge 
of the labours which he intrusted to him ; somuchso, 
that Schimmelmann had hardly any secrets from 
him, and conversed with him openly and confiden- 
tially upon the weightiest concerns of the state. 
Niebuhr was also courted and invited by others, 
because they saw that he was a favourite with 
Schimmelmann ; probably, however, still more 
because by his intellectual powers, his information, 
and great vivacity, he knew how to give a greater 
degree of animation and more than ordinary in- 
terest to the conversation of society. 

His position in Schimmelmann’s house, and the 
estimation in which his father was held, gave him 
admission to the houses of the great, of the most 
eminent placemen and scholars, as well as the 
most respectable of the merchants. His inclination 
to a quiet life allowed him to make use of this only 
in a limited degree ; especially as the number of 
visiters at the house of his patron was already too 
great for him. 

Schimmelmann’s house was probably the best 
frequented of any in Copenhagen ; there was 
formed there an assemblage of all that was dis- 
tinguished in the place for genius or accomplish- 
ments, or had come from foreign countries. Copen- 
hagen itself was at that time perhaps in the bloom 
of its highest prosperity ; its trade was brisk and 
very extensive, and the government enjoyed great 
respect abroad and at home. Its commerce by 
sea was extremely animated. One saw there 





| 


the sequel, he found that they robbed him tes 
much of his time, and therefore withdrew himself 
from them more and more ; and she probably ex- 
pressed herself thereupon with too much severity, 
The Countess belonged to that class of women, who, 
somewhat spoilt by delicate health and a favour. 
able position in society, and made vain by inees. 
sant attentions, are apt to claim too great a sacrifice 
of time from other persons, and to require a 
constant readiness for intellectual conversation. 
Niebuhr, inexperienced as he was, gave himself up 
at first very complacently to gratify these requisi- 
tions; but afterwards, when he frequently felt 
himself less equal to the necessary exertion, and 
became conscious of the necessity of applying his 
time to more important purposes, his wish to with- 
draw himself was not perhaps expressed with a 
proper degree of forbearance and consideration. 
The consequence of this was a series of little mis- 
understandings, and, on the part of the Countess, 
petty attempts at ridicule, which were very painful 
and irritating to him, and often rendered his 
residence in that house disagreeable ; especially 
when frequent indisposition made him more sensi- 
tive than ordinary, and caused him take to heart 
the little sallies of the Countess. Some of the 
passages in his letters to Madame Hensler refer to 
this state of things. 

All this was afterwards amicably adjusted ; 
especially after his removal from the house of 
Schimmelmann, when she no longer made claims 
upon him as a member of the household, but only 
as a friend of the family, whose visits were gladly 
received. 





Niebuhr’s Courtship—Letter to his future Sister-in- 
law and Biographer, Madame Hensler. 


Yesterday evening was the fourth since that 
which is never to be forgotten, on account of our 
last conversation. I have, since then, not only 


natives and travellers from all countries: Ameri- | changed the scene, (a thing which, in other cir- 


cans, Africans, Indians, Chinese. It was an 


} 


cumstances, has generally run away with my im- 


object of the highest interest to Niebuhr, to see so | agination,) but have visited that scene, which, 
many strangers from all quarters of the globe, who | from the number and vivacity of its recollections, 
were staying there for a longer or shorter period. | has always been accustomed to drive away, fora 
Ife always wrote to his father a detailed account | long while, all other thoughts. I have seen, once 


of all new comers of the kind that were of any 
note, and communicated to him all the information 
which he carefully collected concerning foreign 
lands. ° . ‘ ; 

In this house of so much resort Niebuhr now 
lived, and was at first greatly attracted by every 
thing new which he had there the opportunity of 
hearing ; but he soon had too much of a good thing. 
Count Schimmelmann himself, extremely occupied 
as he was, usually took part but for a short time 
in the parties that were assembled in his house. 
The Countess, who was in bad health, and on 
that account excused herself from visits at court 
and other parties out of her own house, neverthe- 
less assembled about her not only all that belonged 
to the higher rank of life, but also all that was 
intelleetual and entertaining. She drew Niebuhr 
also into @ participation in these entertainments, 


} 


more, my own family, and my old acquaintance, 
the Vosses; but still the thought of those last 


_hours remains as fresh in my heart as in the first 





moments after our parting. 

Never did I tear myself with more difficulty 
from a happy meeting ; never have I felt such 
happiness of mind, as during those few days. It 
was you and our friends that caused the days I 
spent there to be so happy. I lamented to you, 
out of a wounded heart, and I experienced the 
comfort of your consolation ; with the purest 
pleasure, I enjoyed the affection and the virtue of 
my dear friends. They formed a circle acquainted 
and beloved among themselves. I was, by your 
means, brought nearer to those of them who were 
dearest to you, though, till then, quite strangers to 
me. I felt myself to be loved by my friends, and 
had no other thought than the present. At length, 
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my dear friend, you did more than this; you had | 
discovered my wishes, and my thoughts, and you 
saw that I had not courage to express them. You 
gave words to my timid thoughts, and bade me 
thereby find an outlet for them. What a blessed — 
change for one who once feit himself desolate, and | 
who had predicted for himself a state of perpetual | 
loneliness ! 

In every moment that has been allowed to me | 
for solitary reflection, 1 have meditated upon the 
thought, asking myself, “ whether its reality 
could ever be as happy as its prospect is ravishing?” 
| found the question a very simple one, and the 
answer after this sort :—‘ Hast thou a degree of 
happiness whereof thou art not worthy, so hast | 
thou more than thou ever presumedst to wish for ; 
only through thy own unworthiness can this hap- 
piness be disturbed.” 

Without any previous acquaintance with your 
sister, Amelia, do we not place confidence in her the 
very first hour? But what need is there for me 
to repeat to you what vou are aware of, that I am 
inexpressibly pleased with her, and that I am_ 
sincerely rejoiced? Her bright, pure look, that 
beams so speakingly from her beautiful eyes ; her 
well informed mind, which makes itself known so | 
simply, so unassumingly, and almost timidly ; her 
purity and her sensibility ; these all shine forth 


- in her whole being, and would be evident to the | 


most unsusceptible. I see no shadow, not even a_ 
cloud, that should trouble this light, when I think 
only of myself. | 

Your apprehension, that, as Amelia is about 
three years older than me, this disparity of age | 
might, of itself, easily cause an unsuitableness, is, | 
methinks, not at all applicable in my case; but, | 
however, I would make two observations in my 
own defence. 

They are these: that the new situations proba- | 
bly marked out for me, for, perhaps, two years of | 
constant exertion and application, if my mind were 
allowed to look cheerfully towards the future, | 
would resemble, in their effects, those beautiful 
and genial days in which the fruit, which had 
long hung on the trees, green and hard, suddenly 
assumes colour, scent, and ripeness; without a 
figure, I mean that this interval of time will make 
me more worthy of Amelia. In the next place, 
the being united to a sensible, prudent woman, 
would be always invaluable to one who cannot 
bear admonition from every one. Something of | 
this sort you may observe in our friendship. How, 
indeed, can it be otherwise with such a constitu- 
tion of nature as mine is ever likely to be! 

But I dare not think much on that subject ; 
since, the more animated the thought of undoubted 
happiness becomes, so much the more painful is 
the question, whether Amelia will ever consent to 
be united to me. AsI have good reason for wish- 
ing, in an union with her, for a safe guide, and a | 





gentle hand to heal many wounds of my‘heart, so, | 
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not to be able toestimate her worth in reference to 
others ? , 

I long with impatience for your next letter, 
that I may know whether you have the same guod 
hopes for me as you had at our last parting, or 
whether you advise me to suppress the beautiful 
conception before it becomes a longing that cannot 
be eradicated. 

My father's reception of me has surpassed all 
my expectation. He is in excellent health, 
friendiy, reasonable, and tenderly affectionate. 
The Voss family are here, and Ernestine salutes 
you kindly. 





Niebuhr's first Love- Letter. 
TO AMELIA, 
Copenhagen, November 4, 1797, 
Your memory and your image, thank God, do 
not leave me. Therefore, iy state of solitude is 
less unpleasant to me than usual ; and therefore, 


also, I am become more unfitted for society, more 


strange, and blundering. ‘The former is most de- 
sirable ; but l am frightened at the latter result, 
and feel that it is not right. Schimmelmann and 
Prehn are the only persons with whom I speak of 
you. Noone else certainly has any suspicion of 
our engagement. An alteration has taken place 
in my nature, such as has happened to me at no 
other time. I am farther removed than ever from 
the possibility of folly, or improprieties of conduct. 

I was till now very indolent. Till now, nothing, 
in the strictest sense, has been effected. Cer- 
tainly, I am never entirely without some reading. 
Homer, Plato, and Cicero, are laid out for use ; 
but only Homer has yet been at all read. The 
misty and cloudy state of the sky still hinders my 
study of astronomy ; for in this point, also, I feel 
with humiliation the disadvantages of a thought- 
less neglect of Nature for many years, and the 
necessity of furming a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance with its phenomena, before one can apply to 





| the study of the sciences; if, that is, a man would 


learn them for themselves, and with the right 


spirit. Excepting the first evening, I have 


scarcely had any of those delightful hours with 
Schimmelmann ; the coming in of strangers in- 


_terrupted and spoiled a second evening. 


I am assailed with invitations to parties. Dut 
I have now an object, and I labour towards its 
attainment, without allowing myself to be dis- 
tracted. I have to thank you for being much 
more tranquil than I have ever been. You will 
certainly form out of your shattered, irresolute 
friend, a nan of a firm, composed character, quite 
worthy of you. 


Copenhagen, January 27, 1798. 
Yes, my dear Amelia, your letters have, this 


once, been indeed sources of deep afflietion to me. 


I fear, that her settled and exalted maturity of | Anguish, at the sad fate and condition of our 
mind must turn her away from the thought of me. | friend, the liveliest sympathy im the suffering of 


We all naturally try to catch hold of that which | 


her little darling, and in her sorrow, and the feel- 


is higher than we are, in order to raise ourselves; | ing of hopelessness, to which I surrender myself, 
and shall she form a wrong notion of herself, so as | have depressed me extremely, What Mohtke’s 
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sensations were on his return; how his heart, that | rate observation, and of a more immediate interest 


is so soon shaken, may have suffered, as he learned 
what he could not have anticipated; all this, I 
think, I have fully felt. What a bitter thought, 
to have been absent during the period in which he 
might have enjoyed his child in full life and health, 
so as to be able to hang upon his memory more 
completely, from the recollection of those first 
endearments ! 

1 made a long pause here, and betook myself to 
employments to divert my thoughts, in order to 
write the end of my letter, and an answer to yours 
and Dora’s communication of arguments, pro and 
con, touching the acceptance of the offered appoint- 
ment, in a less melancholy tone. 

Your reasoning on the affair, is the same as my 
own. I am as little inclined as you to a hasty 
acceptance ; and I would not have to reproach 
myself with giving a repulsive refusal. I there- 
fore choose this way of escape ; and a very affec- 
tionate and judicious letter from my father has 
especially confirmed me therein; viz. to tell Mol- 
denhawer, in reply, that I should wish to set out 
upon my travels in England, without fixing their 
duration beforehand. This would be my father’s 
wish, and is obviously the best plan. Should a fit 
person offer himself, he should be at liberty to 
turn over the place to him. 


Niebuhr’s Residence in England and in Edinburgh. 


Towards the end of June 1798, Niebuhr em- 
barked at Cuxhaven, whither his father accom- 


panied him, and, after a tiresome voyage of full | 


eight days, landed at Yarmouth. 

The object which he proposed to himself in this 
visit to England, besides the general advantages 
promised by a residence in a foreign country, and 





the continuation and completion of his studies, | 
was the strengthening of the active powers of his 
mind and body ; the latter, that he might become | 
Jess dependent on habits, and get rid of a sort of | 


effeminacy ; the former, that he might learn to 
counteract a certain one-sidedness in the direction 
of his mind, which had led him away too much 
from the exterior world, and altogether from the 
objects of nature. He felt himself in a certain 
degree placed out of community with the actual 


world ; that man’s nature and life, even in essen- | 


tial relations, were strange to him, as well as the 


various impulses of political society, which are. 


closely connected with the internal economy of the | 


state; that he must acquire a knowledge and 
insight into these matters, in order, whether as a 
man of letters, or a man of business, to take a 
comprehensive survey of the connexion of things, 
and the actual condition of men in the world 
around him. A residence in England would have 
the effect of removing this defect. 
that he could not elsewhere attain this object 
better, or more certainly. He himself subsequently 
declared that this end was obtained, and that his 
residence there had formed of him a more efficient 
man of business than he had before thought him- 
self capable of becoming ; that it had served him 
as a school of practical education, of more accu- 


in political and every-day life. 

Concerning his residence in England, his letters 
to his betrothed can alone give us information ; 
his others of that date are not extant. 


TO AMELIA, 


Cusrhacen, June 27, 1798, 11 p.m. 
True to my promise, I will not repose from this 


| day's fatigue before I have addressed you, as well 


as circumstances allow, and have circumscribed 
and reduced the various fluctuations of my 
thoughts, to that most peaceful and happy one 
that dwells upon your image, I have been here 
for about eight hours, in a regular English tavern. 
My father took his leave of me about eight o’clock 
this evening ; my passport is approved, and the 
English agent gives me the greatest reason to hope 
that it will be an easy matter to obtain permission 
to enter the British territory. 

I have seen a great many Englishmen here 
already ; for the place swarms with them. Those 
with whom I have spoken, respectable persons as 
well as sailors, have been only just as civil in their 
behaviour as they could not well help being. I 
find that we understand one another more easily 
than I expected. Since my father has left me, 
and I felt the room too confined for me, I have 
already been at the haven, and on board the 
packet, and have secured my berth. The vessel is 
much smaller than I expected, not larger, in ap- 
pearance, than the Copenhagen packets ; but the 
cabin is much more roomy and better fitted up, if 
its appearance does not deceive me. 





June 28. 

Good morning, dearest: You, too, are pro- 
bably sitting and writing at this hour; and so 
we may think of each other as if we were seated 
face to face. The feeling of your being thus near 
me consoles me in our separation, and its beneficial 
effects will increase, when, instead of the depend- 
ent, imprisoned state of inaction in which I find 
myself for a time, unrestrained activity shall suc- 
ceed. I shall then still turn towards you, to see 
if your pleased look puts the seal of approbation 
to duties well discharged, or your mournful eye 
tells me of duties omitted and neglected. 

I have already been sitting here several hours 
this morning, in a small apartment, employed in 
reading an English monthly publication, in which 
the notices and specimens of quite a new poem, 
(Naucratia ; or Naval Dominion, by H. G. Pye,) 
have surprised and highly gratified me. It is 
terribly noisy in this house ; the mingled hubbub 


of children screaming, nurses singing, the calling 
for the servants, the loud voices of the Englishmen 


He thought | 





demanding refreshment, (as they talk vehemently 
and unintelligibly, in separate groups,) make 
altogether a deafening impression on one who. is 
sitting secluded in his little chamber, something 
like the noise of drunkards at their nightly carou- 
sals. Meanwhile, I already experience that neces 
sity is an excellent disciplinarian, and that nothing 
makes a man more active than when he has no 
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one to help him but himself, nor more discreet than | well in such circumstances? Do you langh at me 
when he is left entirely to his own care, nor more | for my question? or are you also somewhat afraid 
collected than when he feels his own individuality | for me? To-morrow, 1 shall be more suitably 
so completely cut off from all connexion with | clothed, and shall then soon begin to make my 


others, as the perfect stranger must feel. 
also full of hope, that the bitter draught of separa- 
tion will strengthen my too tender soul, as we ex- 
pect it will, and that it must tend vastly to steel 
my energies. This must be our best consola- 
ene ee kk ey 


London, Parliament Street, July 13, 1798. 


TI am | 





eight days. 


Your letter, my dearest Amelia, was received by | 


me yesterday, not long after my arrival. 
born himself brought it to me. 

I see you, in your words, full of life and ami- 
ableness, as you ever must appearto me. Your 
tranquillity and composure of mind have since 
suffered a sorer trial than we expected ; not sepa- 
ration only, but most distracting anxieties. I 
was interrupted just now ; but it was for an object 
the settlement of which must be desirable to us. 
Bassett, who would take upon himself to provide 
me a lodging, had fully kept his word, and secured 


. me accommodation, at the first start, in this hotel, ‘ 


and, for the future, at the house of one of his 
friends. This is truly doing the part of a friend. 
His friend was just now here with him, and took 
me with him to his house, where he gives up to 
me two neat rooms. ‘The charges are certainly 
high ; but should we not consider some part as 
paid for the advantage of living in a most respect- 
able house, where I shall be glad to look apon the 
people as acquaintances, and probably shall not be 
sorry to be located where I can easily obtain prac- 
tice in speaking, advice in all that may happen, 
and information about manners, in respect to 
which one dares not herecommit a blunder? The 
owner of the house is maitre d’ hétel to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Schon- 


calls. But to hear “ of fields, or rocks, or even of 
men,” is, I know, always less interesting to you 
than to hear of all that concerns the fate and the 
heart of your friend. Remember me to all that 


are nearand deartous. ... . 


Judy Qist. 
I have seen a good deal of London in the last 
I am, properly, no longer a stranger, 
and have made several acquaintances: I will now 
give you an account of all this, and you will thus 
see how I feel. 

An unlooked-for circumstance hindered me till 
the day before yesterday from delivering the most 
important of my letters of introduction, and ex- 
cluded me, consequently, in a great measure, from 
all society,—the detention of my trunk, in which 
I had packed all my papers, on the supposition that 
it would be sent after me directly. It caused me 
much anxiety ; and during those days 1 was too 
much out of sorts to be capable of turning the 
time to any profit. 

] find extremely little that is interesting in the 
mere external appearance, even of the most re- 
markable city ; and London, little as it resembles 
our cities, has yet an extraordinary uniformity in 
itself. Perhaps I am, on that account, not fitted 
for a traveller, and still more so, because in gene- 
ral that which is strange, has very little attraction 
and value for me. However, I spent Sunday 


evening with Schénborn in a very different man- 


iner from the other days. 


He would certainly 


} . . . . 
_ please you, on account of his simplicity, and the 


Never in our country have I travelled through | 
| first place, our views are very different in specula- 


successive miles of such scenery as that through 
which I now flew, for one hundred and twenty- 
three English miles. O, that we could but have 
enjoyed this view together! and vet, with you, I 
should have been annoyed still more by my com- 
pany. Not that one of my two fellow-travellers 
(a Mr. Forster of Ipswich) did not give me grati- 
fication by his instructive narratives and sensible 
answers ; but the other, a Jew, who was convey- 
ing a very large quantity of gold to the bank, 
without exaggeration, surpassed in loathsomeness 
all that I have ever seen. 
before thought possible. 

You are aware that London is unavoidably a 
dear place. The time I spent at Yarmouth was 
very lonesome and tedious, and especially tiresome, 
from the impossibility of getting out into the 
country ; otherwise, the Roman ruins at Castle- 
bourgh (or Caistor) would have afforded me a 
sure compensation. Bassett is off again to-morrow, 
on his return to Vienna. 

Schiinborn will certainly become deur to me, as 
Dora expected ; if he would not indulge in the 
attempt of setting my honesty and my vanity at 
variance. Do you think I can keep my ground 


beautiful manner in which he expresses himself. 
But there is something that lessens the vivacity of 
the interest of our acquaintance ; something, re- 
specting which I see more clearly what it is, than 
know whether it is likely to be removed. In the 


tive and historical politics ; in the next, he labours 
under a want of copiousness of illustration, which 
his great indolence has occasioned. In this respect, 
he resembles Klopstock, without, however, his 
habit of telling long stories about himself. He 
appears to me to be extremely kind, and sincerely 


desirous to give pleasure, and yet not to know ex- 


Such filthiness I never | 
letters to Rennell and Russell, and also one to 


actly what treatment would give most pleasure to 
me. Therefore, I am embarrassed when with him, 
and am yet attracted to him. 

The day before yesterday, I delivered my father’s 


Mallet du Pan. I therefore spent a very satisfac- 
tory day. The two former are, in the highest de- 


gree, simple and cordial, and were evidently happy 


to do every thing that might be of service to me. I 
am sorry to say, the aged Russell has almost entirely 
lost his hearing. What he has done for me out 


of regard to iny father, could not easily happen 





among us. And this perhaps is a main distinction 
between what we do for strangers, and that which 
is done here ; viz., that we try rather to ingratiate 
ourselves and to please ; while the Englishman, in 
the same circumstances, grudges no labour to do a 
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service, but, in “other respects, throws it upon the | temple in a greater number of hearts here than 
other party to provide for his own gratification, | 


Russell has had the ague, and is still taking bark. 
He looks older and much more feeble than my 
father. Yesterday morning, however, he took me 


at the British Museum, to all the superintendants. 


with us, is a great question, and worthy, as far as 
is possible, of being solved. All is activity here ; 
idleness and relaxation of effort are certainly less 


/ common than with us ; usefulness is more generally 
himself to Sir Joseph Banks, and introduced me, | 


He got Dalrymple to introduce me in the Club of | 
the Society of Science, and finally made me ac- | 


quainted with Dr. Garthshorn, who has invited me 
to dine with him to-day. Rennell attraets still 
more by his pleasing, simple, and animated coun- 
tenance ; and in his company, or by following his 
instructions, is that information principally to be 
attained which is to pave the way for me to an 
appointment in the university at Kiel. He has a 
family, and speaks with much feeling of the enjoy- 
ment he las in it. I wish, therefore, above all 
things, to gain his confidence, and to become 
domesticated with him. Marsden, whose book is 
so excellent, appears to be a cheerful and open 
character ; he interests me greatly, and I believe 
him to be particularly accomplished ; but pro- 
bably he is too much elevated by rank and opu- 
lence to patronize me in earnest. 

The dinner of the Society of Science, * entirely 
corresponded with that judgment which has so 





often been pronounced upon such meetings ; it was | 
a banquet, and the conversation indifferent in the | 
England, do not lock so much to the talents and 
we could find every day in any company of men | 


extreme ; in fact, below the standard of that which 


of learning in Germany. We must not do our- 


selves injustice ; it is our own fault that we are | 
not more distinguished than we are in general. | I reckon on the time which will withdraw me from 
But whether the good and the beautiful find a | too great a degree of conspicuousness to the quiet 








* Probably the Royal Society.—7rans/utor. 


LOAN FUNDS AND 


| 


Amona the many subjects of legislation which | 


have occupied the attention of Parliament in the 
late and preceding sessions, has been the state of 
Irish loan-fands. The subject, indeed, is not in 
itself one of imperial interest, and the advantages 
of the system, in its most favourable aspect, are at 
least questionable. Its fiscal features are in truth 
most Hibernian; for the scope and design of loan 
funds is to enable a man—and that man an Irish- 


regarded, and a false show of wisdom is more rare. 
A polished exterior is estimated as nothing; a man’s 
word is here a truer basis of credit, and, I believe, 
the better sort of persons trouble themselves but 
little about the judgment of others. But it cannot 
be denied that mediocrity is very frequent, and is 
by no means lightly esteemed ; that, as Schin- 
born remarks, it may perhaps be made a question 
whether genius belongs to this nation, and that 
genuine intensity of feeling is rare in the extreme ; 
a little of the fogginess of their atmosphere (of 
which Allwill speaks) may possibly be predomi- 
nant : therefore, also, their great indifference, one- 
sidedness, and caprice. You see that novelty hag 
not so affected my judgment, that I should here- 
after be tempted to lower the tone produced by a 
sudden blaze of admiration. 

In another respect, also, I shall fail of being as 
well off as in our fatherland ; for no superiority of 
other qualifications can compensate the loss of that 
harmony of feeling whieh made me happy in the 
company of our friends, even before you had lis- 
tened to my addresses. I believe that the majo- 
rity of learned men, here as well as elsewhere in 


genius, as to the weight of authority a man can 
bring with him. My father’s name, which is very 
celebrated here, is a great introduction for me ; but 


| of Scotland. 


( To be continued.) 


MONTS DE PIETE. 


It is not our purpose to discuss, in this article, 
the merits of the Poor-law Amendment Acts. They 
may, however, serve as a peg whereon to hang a 
few cursory remarks upon a subject which pro- 
bably few of our readers have studied, the system 
of the Irish loan-fund societies. What these in- 


stitutions might be made, it is difficult to pro- 


man—to borrow himself out of debt. But it derives | 


to itself an extraneous interest, as being the object of 
one of the very few Irish measures of any kind even 
entertained, much less carried, during two sessions, 
whose crur was emphatically Ireland. The framers 
and supporters of the Loan-fund Amendment Acts 
were all Irish. That of the session of 1845 en- 
joyed the dignity of a previous “ Select Commit- 
tee,” and was ludicrously signalized by the “ ertt 
in a rage” of the Lord Viscount Clements, who, 
“tam Marte quam Mercurio,” had husbanded 
enough of unexhausted pugnacity from his Arms 
Bill conflicts to embarrass most vexatiously the 


progress through the House of this very insignifi- | 


cant measure. 


nounce ; what they are, is like every thing else 
Irish, the subject of the most conflicting opinions. 
By some they are elevated to the dignity of a spe- 
cific for all the ills of the body politic. Others, 
with whom we confess our accordance, deem them 
as little suited to the temper of the Irish people as 
the Poor-law. The kindness they confer is killing, 
their charity is overwhelming. Meanwhile, the 
rage for loan-funds is spreading ; their manage- 


ment affords “ strenua inertia” to the idle philan- 





thropist ; their central boards and other machinery 
hold out a Pisgah view of official pickings to many 
a needy under agent, and “ moral agent,” and 
the other spawn of modern Irish well-managed 
estates ; and even the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may haply regard them: witht 
‘complacency as another pore in the Irish sponge, 
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from which (as in the case of the savings banks) | charge the full amount of interest allowed by law, 
a new tax, in disguise, may be squeezed. For all | and they are more rigorously punctual as to for- 
these reasons, then, the subject is worth a passing feitures than the licensed trading pawnbroker; fur 
remark, _he is his own master, and may perhaps occasionally 

The loan-fund system is commonly understood | allow himself to be merciful by way of a luxury, 
to unite in one two somewhat different institutions, while they are managed by a responsible directory, 
a charitable pawn office, or Mont de pieté, and a whose duty it is to be ruthlessly and impartially 
Joan-fund bank, properly socalled. Between these, | strict. The single advantage, then, that the Mont 
however, the connexion, though general, is not ne- | de pieté offers to the poor, heyond what they could 
cessary or inseparable ; they may, and frequently | attain from the regular trader, is, that the former 
do, exist. separate and independent. Our opinion | makes no charge for duplicates (which are alleged 
is, that both are mischievous, both, as at present | to form no inconsiderable item in the profits of the 
organized, unsuited to the habits and circumstances latter,) and that the pledges are perhaps more 


of the Irish peasantry ; but, when united in one 


‘place and under one management, (which, in the 


opinion of its advocates, is the perfection of the 
system,) the mischief is, in our view of it, incal- 
culably augmented, 

It will be seen by the reader, in perusing the 
following remarks, that we have in contemplation 
actual examples of the working of this system. 
We happen to possess personal cognizance of two 
places where the loan-fund and Mont de pieté are 
conjointly established, and which enjoy the ad- 
vantage of as able and honest a directory as any 


carefully warehoused and better kept ; a meagre 
equivalent surely for the great moral evil of facili- 
tating the indulgence of a disreputable and 
ruinous propensity. 

| The advocates of the Mont de pieté system, 
| however, maintain that this facility is but tem- 
porary, that their final object is to bankrupt the 
trading pawnbroker by underselling him in the 


market, and then, when they have driven him from 


the field, gradually to retire themselves; in the 
meantime affording the poor man his “ whistle” 
on the most advantageous terms, and progressively 





in Ireland. From the practical management of | elevating his condition by the agency of the loan 
these two institutions, we derive all ourexperience, fund, until he shall no longer require the aid of 
and that experience enables us to verify, by actual | the Mont de piete. Now, not to mention that this 
facts, the identical conclusions to which we had specious theory is liable to be demolished by an 
already been conducted by 4 priori reasoning. honest pawnbroker, who is as moderate and as 


As to Monts de pieté, 7. e., charitable pawn- 
shops, it would strike one, on the very first an- 
nouncement of such an establishment, that, to 
enable the working-classes to gratify, at a cheaper 
rate, and on more advantageous terms than before, | 
the improvident and ruinous habit which so re- | 
markably characterizes them, of pledging their 
little property on every trifling emergency, is, at 
best, a very Hibernian mode of checking so inve- 
terate and pernicious a practice; and, in fact, 
the result is found to be just what might be 
anticipated. The annual report of the Mont de 
pieté. may vauntingly announce the bankruptey | 
in which the unequal competition has plunged the | 
trading pawnbroker ; but surely, if it has itself | 
risen on his ruin—if the habit of pawning con- | 
tinues as rife and as reckless as before—if the poor 
have but withdrawn their miserable patronage 
from the individual, to bestow it on the committee | 
—we may fairly arrest these self-complacent notes 
of triumph to inquire—“ Where are the boasted 
moral results?” | 

But, indeed, the triumph over “ my uncle”’ is con- | 
fined to those localities where he happens to fulfil - 


| 
j 


j 
| 


equitable, and perhaps much more merciful, than 
his rivals, and who cannot be driven from the field, 
we do not in practice find the Monts de piete 
abandoning the ground from whence they have 
banished competition. The golden age, when the 
poor man shall be independent of pledging, is, we 
suppose, still future; the paradoxical profits of 
perpetual debt have, it would seem, in no one in- 
stance been yet realized. The Limerick Mont de 
pieté, the first established in Ireland, has flourish- 
ed for years, and is flourishing still; and various 
other similar institutions, which succeeded almost 
at once in ruining the rival pawnbroker, yet con- 
tinue to ply as brisk and as lucrative a trade as 
ever, though without a competitor. 

As to the cheapness of the whistle it may sufhice 
to remark, that all these establishments, if only con- 
ducted with ordinary prudence, invariably realize 
enormous profits, which, it can hardly be denied, 
are drawn from the poor man’s pocket; and as to 
elevating the condition of the working classes, by 


the establishment of loan funds in connexion with 


the Monts de pieté, the consideration of this branch 
of the theory conducts us to the loan fund sys- 


that type of him with which we are familiar in | tem itself, of which we shall now proceed to develop 
plays and novels. Where he is a fair and moderate the intrinsic evils, proposing afterwards to show 
man, (and God forbid that there were not many such | that these evils are not compensated Lut exagger- 
pawnbrokers, not withstanding the odious coloursin | ated, when the loaj fund and Mont de pieté are 
which they are painted by the champions of their united, so that the perfection of theoretic benefit 
charitable rivals,) there is usually abundant trade | produces an enormously increased amount of prac- 


for both; and, if a loan fund be connected with 
the Mont de pieté, it may even happen, as we shall 
presently have occasion to show, that the compe- 
tition tends to the benefit of the private trader. 
In plain truth, the advantages offered by the cha- 





ritable pawn offices are entirely fallacious. They 


tical injury. 

The first fact that must strike an inquirer into 
the loan fund system is, that is profits are prodi- 
gious; profits, be it remembered, derived from the 
borrower. The loan is repaid in twenty weekly 
instalments of one shilling in each pound borrowed, 
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and the interest, at the rate of sixpence per pound, 
is paid in advance, being in fact deducted from the 
original loan like the discount on an ordinary bill 
of exchange. Very few people take the trouble of 
ealeulating the amount of interest actually paid in 
a transaction of this nature. Any person, how- 
ever, accustomed to figures, may easily satisfy him- 
self that a loan for twenty weeks, repaid in twenty 
equal instalments is equivalent, guam prozime, 
to the same amount lent for half the time, and 
repaid in one sum ; ¢. g., £1 borrowed in this way 
may be considered as borrowed for ten weeks at 
6d. interest. Now 6d. for 10 weeksis 2s. 74d. per 
annum, and this rate for a single pound is equiva- 
lent to £13: 0s.: 5d. per cent perannum! It is 
surely matter of fair inquiry, how any man, be | 
he ever so enterprising, and ever so prosperous, | 
eould possibly realize ultimate profits on capital | 
borrowed at 13 per cent. But this is not all.- Thir- | 
teen per cent, indeed, at the very least, is trans- 
ferred from the pocket of the borrower to that of | 
the lender ; but the machinery, so to speak, or 
process by which this benevolent transfer is effected, 
materially increases the borrower's loss, though it 
does not in the same proportion swell the lender's 
gain. There is a sort of ticket or pass-book given 
to the borrower, on which are marked his various | 
payments, tallying, of course, with the entries in_ 
the ledger. For this ticket it is customary to 
charge one penny. In some offices the ticket is 
given gratuitously, but a penny is charged for the | 
blank form of application. In some offices per- | 
haps both are charged, and in some possibly | 
neither. Then the borrower must be provided with | 
two bails, and it is the almost universal custom | 
either to pay these a Jabourer’s day’s wages each, | 
(in Treland a shilling,) or to treat them at an 

expense fully equal to their wages; but at any 

rate their time, which is value for this amount at 

least, is lost, and must therefore fairly be estimated 

in calculating the cost of a loan. Then the bor- 

rower loses a day in obtaining his loan. (We 

have known persons disappointed for two and 

even three office-days, when there was an unusual 

press of applicants.) And if he lives at a distance, 

he has probably lost the greater part of a precious 








day in procuring bail, and coming to the office to | 
This is that new element of expense which we 


fill up, and lodge his application, notice, &c. 
Then he, or some person on his behalf, makes 


twenty journeys with the twenty instalments, in- | 


volving a loss of time which, for a reason that will 
presently be apparent, may be valued at one penny 
per journey. Counting up these various items of 
expense, let us see how the case stands with a poor 
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Now, we must remember that this expense js 
incurred for the bond fide loan of £4 for rex 
weeks, 7. ¢, for the 4, partof a year. Fors whole 
year, therefore, the interest and expenses of a 44 
loan must be 6s. 9d. X 95 == £1, 15s, 14d, or 
£43, 17s. 6d. per cent per annum ; and if this cal- 
culation be applied to the case of a single pound, 
(a very usual amount of loan, indicating, of course, 
great indigence in the borrower,) the expense will 
be found to increase in a fearful ratio. ‘The pau- 
pers outlay in time and cash on the loan of one 
pound sterling, is (if the above calculation be ad- 
mitted) £207, lls. 3d. per cent per annum! Cap 
any one believe that such a system can issue in 
aught else than the ruin of the borrower ? 
this all. It will be remembered that we estimated 
the time lost in paying the instalments at one 
penny per journey. In assigning our reason for 
assuming this value, we shall bring to view another 
source of ruinous expense in these transactions, 
the amount of which we cannot even attempt to 
calculate. In most, if not in all loan-fund offices, 
it is the custom to impose a fine on those who do 
not attend within the appointed hours to pay their 
instalments. This fine is usually fixed at one 
penny. Now, multitudes are in the habit, from 
choice, of incurring this fine, in order to get some 
portion of a day’s work accomplished before they 


‘encounter the journey and the delay amid the 


dense crowd at the office-door. In not a few in- 
stances, too, it has been ascertained that the bor- 
rower was in the habit of paying or bribing a sub- 
ordinate in the office with a penny, to take charge 
of the ticket and instalment the night before, so as 
to avoid at once the loss of time and stigma of a 
fine. Various similar arrangements have been 
ascertained to be made in different places, all cal- 
culated to save the time lost in the twenty jour- 
neys, and all tending to establish our estimate of 
Is. 8d. as the expense of the twenty instalments. 
But the serious importance of the time thus lost 
by the instalment system, can probably be best 
judged of by a ruinous practice to which it has 
given birth, and which has been found to prevail 
more or less in every loan-fund office of which we 
have been able to obtain any information—the 
practice, namely, of paying instalments in advance. 


stated above to be beyond calculation. There are 
multiplied instances of persons who require a loan, 


say of £3, borrowing and paying interest upon £6, 


man borrowing £4, which has been stated as the. 
during the whole period of the loan, so as to come 


authority on the subject, who has established and to the office but once in the fortnight. Often, too, 


average loan by Mr. Henry John Porter, a high 


managed more than one of these institutions, and 
read a memoir upon them before the statistical 
section of the British Association. 


Interest on £4 for twenty weeks, . £0 2 0 
Time of borrower, and two bails,(atleast,) 0 3 0 
Pass book, or card, ‘ ’ — - Pe 
Twenty journeys, at one penny each, 0 1 8 


—_——_——_ -——_.-- -- 


Total cost of borrowing £4 for 20 weeks, £0 6 9 


} 
; 





and actually leaving £2 behind them in the office, 
to their credit on the books, as prospective repay- 
ments for eight weeks! We have repeated in- 
stances of persons paying an instalment in advance 


they pay the two or three last instalments in one 
sum, and then take out a fresh loan: and as 8 
new loan is never given to any borrower while in 
arrears, they have often been known to borrow 
from their bails the means of liquidating the out> 


standing instalments, and actually repaying them 
on the spot out of the new loan. 


And here it may 
be remarked, by the way, that it is by no means 
easy for any person who has once availed himself 
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of the loan-fund, to extricate his name from the | posed) solvent bails, and to B on the security of 
ledger till he is ruined. He involves himself, in | his Sunday coat! for we have it on high autherity 
fact, in a system of Atteing, continually meeting his | that this is a very usual pledge.* When, therefore, 
engagements by fresh discounts, until, at last, his | a poor man finds himself unable to meet his weekly 
credit fails, and the bubble bursts. liability at the loan fund, his obvious resource is 


inner dedcensua Averat the Mont de pieté next door. Pawning has many 
butig a.te qenaye:! . ot om a time been his make-shift before, when, perhaps, 
Sed revocare gradum . . even hard necessity could not subdue a feeling of 


Hic labor, hoc opus est. shame; and here is an opportunity of doing the 


That the inevitable ruin of an improvident, un- | same thing much more respectably, placed just in 
calculating peasantry, must, under such circum- | his way; an office established and managed by 
stances, eventually ensue, is, one would imagine, | gentlemen! by philanthropists! who are devoting 
self-evident. That frightful distress is a common | their time and their money to make him indepen- 
result of the well-meant experiment, is beyond | dent, and “ raise him in the scale of society and in 
doubt or denial. In towns, where loan-funds are | his own esteem”!!! They promise, too, to tuke 
established, the observing traveller will notice, on | his pledge on cheap terms; to charge him only a 
market-day, cart-loads of humble “ flitting,”—the | farthing where his old friend, “ My Uncle,” charged 
loom, the reel, the wheel, and even the cradle | a halfpenny. What was disreputable before, now 
and the bed; the aggregate, in fact, of cottage | seems no longerso. All that revolted his remnant 
plenishing. of decent pride, and so far tended to hold in cheek 

Hee sunt pro summis, namque hc sunt omnia. his improvident propensity, is now smoothed away, 
and rendered as palatable as possible: he slips in 
at the back door, aruneu/ates his garment, or, per- 
haps, the tools of his trade, (we have even known a 
shoemaker, under these circumstances, to pledge an 
unfinished pair of shoes,) issues forth at the front 

But he will be quite astray in his surmises. | door, and entering the loan fund office, pays the 
These are seizures, under decree, from loan-fund | directors with their own money. 
defaulters ; and so brisk sometimes is the trade, Were the poor borrowers rich enough in goods 
that we have known the process-server, and, we | of this description, the obvious consequence would 
rather think, the auctioneer, to work by contract, | be, a gradual but inevitable commutation of the 
—a further augmentation of the charitable profits, | hard cash of the loan fund, for a warehousefall of 
as full legal costs were recovered from the de- | old clothes. There are, however, two correctives, 
fendants. Now, we would ask, who can witness | to a certain extent, of this result: In the first 
such things without being made painfully con- | place, the people are soon drained of their pledge- 
scious of the misery which this philanthropic | able articles, and then the balance must be paid 
usury, stimulating, in the first instance, a prover- | either by the bails, or by cash obtained from the 
bially short-sighted and improvident peasantry | sale, undera distress warrant, of the poor borrower's 
with the irresistible temptation of ready cash, and | furniture and tools. In the next place, the people, 
then rigorously enforcing the stringent process of | while they have articles to pledge, give a share of 
recovery, is capable of producing with the best in- | their custom to the regular pawnbroker, and so far, 
tentions, and under the most honest and benevolent | of course, the loan fund receives bond fide cash pay- 
guidance ? ment out of his capital, instead of itsown. This 

The disastrous results of loan-fund borrowing, | latter fact, indeed, enables us to give a singular, 
are not, however, immediate. During the first but sadly demonstrative proof of the tendeney 
few weeks the instalments are punctually paid. | which we have already attributed to loan funds, 
But how? In many an instance the identical | to stimulate the habit, and perpetuate the necessity 
cash received as a loan, returns to the office, (un- for pawning, instead of realizing the theoretic ele- 
used, and consequently unproductive,) as instal- vation of the people’s condition above it. During 
ments. More unprofitable than the unprofitable | the summer of 1839, the writer of this article had 
servant, these poor people actually pay interest on | an opportunity of inspecting the books of a licensed 
the buried talent. This source of punctuality, | pawnbroker, who followed his calling in the same 
however, soon exhausts itself ; some portion of the | locality with an extensive loan fund and Mont de 
loan the borrower has, of course, applied to his own | pieté, a highly respectable, intelligent, and con- 
purposes ; and when he has paid up hisinstalments | scientious man. The loan fund had been established 
with the residue, as far as it would go, then the in the preceding autumn, and the writer was cu- 
Mont de pieté comes into action, and the united | rious to trace its effects, if any, on the regular 
system begins to develop its perfections. That trade. For this purpose, the period from January 
the reader may the more fully comprehend the | to June 1839, was selected and compared in refe- 
working of the system, he will be good enough to | rence to the number of pledges taken, and amount 
imagine the two establishments (two, yet one) un- | of capital employed, with the corresponding period 
der the same roof; an entrance door to each, but | of 1838, and the investigation exhibited an increase 
a back door, besides, to the Mont de pieté. The |; —-—--—---——— _ ty oy 


two institutions are managed by the same direc- | a. 'e sl tye hy ode sce > oa tea yond hy son 
tory,and supported by the same funds. The same | hefore the Meeting of the British Association at Plymouth, 


purse advancesa loan to A on the credit of two (sup- | 1641.” 


And if he be a patriot in search of grievances, he 
will straightway bethink him of a tyrannical land- 
lord, or 


Covetous parson for his tithe distraining. 
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of 1776 pledges, and of £250 cash lent, since the | nience, regardless of the price to be paid for it at 


establishment of the loan fund; and the pawn- | 


broker, who had anticipated utter ruin from the 
competition, acknowledged that it was inaking his 
fortune. 

No doubt, the periodical reports of these institu- 
tions give a glowing detail of sums lent, profits re- 
alized, and benefits conferred. The two first par- 
ticulars are probably true; but on the last, we 
consider that very slender reliance can be placed. 


There is, to be sure, a column in the ledger, speci- | 


fying the purpose for which the money is borrowed ; 


and this purpose is always stated to be a remune- | 
rative one, likely to produce a return, and enable 


the borrower to pay his instalments, or, at all 
events, to create something tangible for seizure, such 
as stock, implements, looms, or land ; but in a 
great number —perhaps we might venture to say a 
majority—of instances, the alleged purpose is purely 
fictitious. One of the most common objects for 
which loans are sought, is the repayment of debt, (in 
which case the creditor becomes one of the bails ;) 
or the purchase of clothes or shop goods, the shop- 
keeper being in this instance the surety. Shop- 
keepers, indeed, are frequently directors, with no 
other motive than to promote their own trade by 
facilitating loans. Now, the rules of loan funds 
positively refuse their assistance for any purpose 
that does not tend to increase the effects of the bor- 
rower, or is not likely to aid him in repaying the 
loan. These people, therefore, bails and_bor- 


rowers, have a direct motive fur making false | 
statements as to the purpose for which they are | 
borrowing the money, and this interested state- | 








last. Of this feature in their character as a class, 
we have pregnant proof in the scandalous usury 
they practise and submit to in their dealings with 
each other. Naturally, too, they are unable or un- 
willing to appreciate the great truth, that “rime 
Is MONEY.” Now, the loan-fund system, as it 
strikes us, tends directly to the development and 
encouragement of al] these moral defects of the 
Irish character. It affords them money easily ; 
they buy it, as we have seen, ruinously dear, though 
to their uncalculating minds apparently cheap ; 
(what signifies a shilling a-week? what signifies 
sixpence a-pound?) and a considerable portion of 
the price they pay is precious time ; so precious, 
indeed, that reckless though they are, some of 
thein do, as has been shown, put a price upon it, 
though with their customary miscalculation, even 
then they pay an exorbitant premium, as in the 
case of the prospective instalments. 

The loan-fund that is really to benefit the Irish 
peasant must give loans, not in money, but in mo- 
ney’s worth, at moderate interest, or none. Give 
the poor weaver a loom, or a boat to the fisherman, 
or stock, or implements, or seed at first cost to 
the small farmer. Make it penal to receive such 
articles in pledge, to purchase them, or seize them 
for rent or debt. Take fair bail and reasonable in- 
terest, if any, for the price payable in one sum, at 
a fixed period, without stamps, and recoverable in 
local courts without expense. Do this, and you 
will provide a boon of which none but the indus- 
trious will be likely to avail themselves, which 
will hold out no inducement to speculation or 


ment, guaranteed solely by their personal veracity, | fraud, because it cannot be converted into cash ; 


is the only authority for the cows, pigs, looms, &c. 


which to obtain, a man must be of known charac- 


&c. which flourish so ostentatiously on the face of | ter for judicious industry, or he cannot procure the 


These reports, it may be re- | 
they tell us the 


the annual reports. 
marked, deal all in generals : 


number and gross amount of loans granted, and | alone can he liquidate the debt ; 


they tell us the profits, but they do not analyze | 
those profits ; 


necessary bail ; and to realize which he must con- 


| tinue the sane industrious habits, because thus 


and which, thus 
offering no temptation to improvidence, and no ex- 


and one very important item is | cuse for waste of time, but, on the contrary, afford- 


never specified, namely, the amount derived from | ing sensible proof of the value of a good character, 
fines. There is a fine a twopence per pound per | and bestowing its benefits on industry alone, will 


week levied on defaulters, added, in fact, to their | indeed elevate the principles, 
eventually, by God's blessing, the condition of our 
| Irish fellow-subjects. 


instalments, so that the instalment is refused 
unless aecompanied by the fine; and, be it ob- 


served, this fine is measured on the whole loan, 
on that part of it which has been paid, as well as_ 
‘some such statute as we have above sketched ; but 


on that which is in arrear. They do not state 
how many of the loans have been recovered by law | 
process, or paid by the bails, nor do they inform | 
us how many of the thousands of loans reported | 


the habits, and 


It is not a little remarkable, that in Ireland, at 
least, if not in the empire at large, there is in force 


_it is comparatively—or we may rather say altoge- 
_ ther—inoperative ; ; its sober usefulness eclipsed ‘by 
the dazzling vision of loan fund prosperity. Here, 





are duplicate, triplicate, and even quintuplicate in fact, is the cardinal inherent viciousness of the 
transactions of the same individual—perpetua- whole system. Here is what blinds the eyes of 
tions, in facet, of the same original loan. And yet philanthropic men to misery existing in their very 
any one may perceive what important elements all _ sight, and actually of their own creation. Here 
these are from which to determine whether or not | is what perverts the judgment of men of at least 
the system is really working to the advantage of | average common sense on other subjects, so as to 
the class it is designed to benefit. | publish and, we must suppose, believe in the pos- 

A priori, it would seem highly improbable that | sibility of a man thriving on capital borrowed at 
benefit could result from any plan of lending money | 40, 50, and even 200 per cent interest, and to over- 
to the labouring classes, even on the ground of | leok the moral consequences which we have endea- 
meral consequences. Our Irish brethren of the 'voured, in the foregoing remarks, to elucidate. 
lower order are naturally improvident, naturally | Talk to an advocate of the loan fund system, and 
prone to avail themselves of the present conve- | you will soon discover that the most attractive fea- 
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ture in his hobby is the brilliant and, no doubt, 
benevolent wonders which the profits will enable 
him to achieve: “ We shall build fever-hospitals, 
we shall endow alms-houses, we shall erect schools, 
we shall, by our local charities, extinguish poor- 
rates.” No doubt, profits may be realized amply 


sufficient for the fulfilment of all these grand de- 
signs ; but whence? and how? From the pockets 
of the peasantry, and by their ruin. They build 
their alms-house at the poor man’s expense, and 
by the time it is finished, they have him qualified 





for an inmate. 





FIVE MINUTES’ GOSSIP OVER THE ANNUALS. 


THE KEEPSAKE, HEATH'S BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


We had thought that the days of the Annuals 
were fairly at an end. One by one have we seen 
them gradually dropping off from the shining 
circle, that whilom crowned the brows of Old 
Christmas. The Amulet had lost its charm ; 


the Gem its lustre; the Token, like other tokens | 


— alas, for the fickleness of fashionable love !— 
had been flung aside neglected ; the Souvenir, with 
its hundred memories of Alaric Attila Watts, 
was remembered no more; the Bijou was found 
too much of a trifle even for triflers ; yea, the 
very Amaranth had confessed itself as mortal 
as The Wreath. All these had vanished. Every 
December brought its return of killed. The race 
was dying rapidly out; and we were prepar- 
ing to sing their requiem with what tranquillity 
we could command under so heavy a privation. 
But this melancholy satisfaction is denied us for 
yet a little space. Poetical M.P.’s, literary gentle- 
men on half pay, and ladies suffering under a 
plethora of sentiment and indifferent rhyme, are 
not prepared to abandon this agreeable medium 
for securing the immortality of a month. Volumes, 
it seems, are still wanted, level to the insipidity 
of an evening party; and, accordingly, our old 
friends, The Keepsake and The Book of Beauty, 
have once more visited us along with the Novem- 
ber rains. 

We confess the convenience of such volumes 
under certain circumstances. What a world of 
quiet compliments, for example, may be dexte- 
rously paid to a pretty girl, in running over the 
Book of Beauty, in the corner of a drawing-room : 
or, better still, on a summer evening, sitting in 
some embayed window, with no more dangerous 
witness of looks and blushes than the westering 
sun! The face of this beauty or that is either so 
like or so unlike the one only face, which, under 
such circumstances, exists for you on earth! 
Again, it can only be seen properly in such or 
such a light! You must draw closer to point out 
the beauty of this smiling lip, or that tapering 
arm, till perhaps the solid curls of the fair student 
fall warmed by her breath upon your trembling 
hand. In such circumstances eloquence warms, 
and the moon is admonishing you from the sweet 
heavens, before you awaken from the Elysium 
into which you have been innocently led by a dis- 
cussion on the pictured charms of the Honourable 
and Noble Lady Julia Fitz-Faddle. Or, again, 
how seasonable a relief do they afford in those 
appalling lulls that wil/.happen in that impracti- 
eable half-hour before dinner, or during the draw- 








ing-room chill into which one is occasionally 
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elevated from the geniality of the dining-room 
and Cockburn and Campbell's claret! With the 
most monosyllabic of Eve's daughters you may 
contrive to make yourself agreeable, or at least to 
think yourself so, over some of Stephanoff’s pretti- 
nesses, or Chalon’s fashionable vulgarities, But 
here our praise of these volumes stops. 

That men and women gifted with discourse of 


| reason, nay, some of them with some little literary 


reputation to lose, should be found so foolish as to 
contribute to these receptacles of insipidity and bad 
taste, is strange. Time was when Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Macaulay, and writers of that stamp, 
might throwsome lighter product of their fancy into 
these fairy barks, assured that they were mingling 
only with companions whose society was no dis- 
grace. But that day has long been gone; and it 
is full time for all men and women who hold 
literature in due reverence, to withhold their names 
from such trumpery. Genius should keep no 
terms with folly. It is quite true, that, if we are 
to judge by what in the volumes before us bears 
the names of those whom we are accustomed to 
respect, we should say that they possessed a mar- 
vellous power of accommodating themselves to 
their society. The ass’s head sits naturally upon 
their shoulders. But this is no grateful sight. If, 
regarding the vehicle as worthless, they have 
written without care, so much the worse. The 
excuse, that they have written down to the level 
of their compeers, is treason to their own gifts, the 
greatest treason of which genius can be guilty. 
The world should never see the froth and failures 
of the minds which seek to be its guides. 

One very prominent instance in point occurs in 
one of these volumes. Benjamin D’Israeli is a 
man of mark and likelihood,—a scholar, and a 
man of the world, who has strengthened his high 
imaginings by contact with busy life, and earnest 
grappling with its concerns. As a prose writer, 
for concinnity and force of style, he is in his own 
walk surpassed by none. His impulses are under 
the control of that rare quality, good taste ; and 
in the power of delineating some of the more subtle 
phases of character,—of female character espe- 
cially,—his place is with the highest. Yet, observe 
in what absurdities the author of “Coningsby ” 
disports himself in The Keepsake for 1845! 


PANTASIA 


By the Author of “ Coningsby.” 
1. 

Tis a scene of perpetual moonlight; never-ceasing 
serenades ; groups of gliding revellers ; gardens, foun- 
tains, palaces ! 

358 
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There are four green vistas, and from each vista comes | Now, will any Christian or Israelitish gentle- 
forth a damsel ; each damsel in a white raiment, each man help us to the meaning of this jumble. of 


aa qn ®, pres pag dager like @ star. | moonlight, lilies, star-faced ladies, silver horns, 
ey meet and cu e moon. . ; 
“OT Lady Artemis,” the thrilling voices cried ; “0! | blue fire, and guitars? It is to be presumed that 


Lady Artemis, Endymion slumbers in thy bower; but Mr. D'Israeli had a meaning, and that this rhap- 
why are we alone !” _sody is meant to lead the fancy somewhere ; but, 
There are four bright statues, bright heroic statues, ji;¢ Qld Gobbo’s road to Shylock’s house, as 


Fagen andy 00g — SOCERE Sho Grad Wee pointed out by his son,good Master Lancelot Gobbo, 
“©! Lady Artemis, why are we alone !” _*Tfaith,’tis a marvellous hard way to hit.” It may 


Lo! each statue from its pedestal leaps to the earth, be, nay, it must be, that, after all, it is merely a bait 
bends before a maiden, extends to her his hand, and | set for gudgeons by its satirical author, in the hope 
leads her with stately grace. Nymphs and heroes dance  o¢ hearing it ecstatically exclaimed over, as undoubt- 


together. | ihe ae ob onegs 
Yes! ’tis a scene of perpetual moonlight ; never- | edly it will be, by ladies of extreme sensibilities, 


ceasing serenades ; groups of gliding revellers ; gardens, and Werter-faced young gentlemen in whitecravats, 
fountains, palaces ! upon the strength of the liberal allowance of moon- 
II. light with which the “ Fantasia” is flooded, and the 

A thousand bright-eyed pages, swinging baskets full | 9]4¢ Roman’s principle, Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 


of flowers, flit about in all directions, and present each | rm ‘ i i a ; ; 
shadowy reveller with a lily ; asking and responding all ee ha pondering its import, “all is mys- 


the time in chorus— 


“ What is night like ?” In running over the pages of these volumes, it 
“ Like alily.” seems as if we were only glancing at that which 
What is morn like! we are already familiar with to satiety. The 


“ Like a rose.” 7 : : : 
“Yes! night is like a lily, and morning like a rose.” Greek islands, with their daughters all beauty and 


Oh! ’tis a scene of perpetual moonlight ; never- | Stupidity, Italy, with alternate sprinklings of love 
ceasing serenades ; groups of gliding revellers ; gardeas, | and assassination, piety and poison, furnish forth 
fountains, palaces ! the usual amount of tales. As a matter of course, 


III. too, we have beautiful Venice, with lagunes, gon- 


It was a grove remote from the noisier part of the 
demesne; the music so distant, that it was almost over- dolas, breaches of the Seventh Commandment, and 


powered by the gentle voice of the fountain, by the | ratafia biscuit in abundance. The Rhine, with a 
side of which a hero whispered to one of the star-faced | liberal drench of Freiherrs, fat canons, and fair 
— , was and corpulent liebeskinder, is too good a thing to 

My heart is tender, my voice is hushed, my thoughts be suffered to rest, even now, when sober people 


rild (!) and beautiful as the twilight. Itis the h P . 
yo Fi if in ae ee mame ©°"""| think no more of going to Coblentz, than they do 


The maiden slowly removed her starry masque, and | of a pickling excursion to Hastings or Kirkcaldy. 
exhibited the crested head of a splendid serpent. Its | Neither is the modern English domestic tale forgot- 
eyes glittered with prismatic fire, and its tongue of blue | ten; and it is served in the good old, well understood 
and arrowy flame played between its delicate and ebon | fashion—strongly sentimental, and highly spiced 


jaws. > 7 . 
“" You are alarmed ?” said the serpent. | with Puseyism and asterisks, Let us extract, for 


“ Only fascinated |” said the hero. | an illustration, a few specimens of a tale from The 

“ Yet yours is the common lot of premature passion,” | Keepsuke, entitled— 
said the serpent; “ you have falien in love with a masque, 
and obtained a monster.” 

‘he hero, to cover his confusion, placed the masqueto  — [ft begins, like every Annual tale which we can 
his face ; but ina moment, an almost rude grasp tore remember at this moment to have read at any pe- 
the covering from his countenance. | od ot ens ‘ 

“A maid of honour of Queen Artemis is missing,” | $106 O85 OUF NVES,—— 
said a lusty Faun,“ and you are found with her masque.” | It was a lovely evening in the month of June. The 

“ But a masque is not a maid,” expostulated the | sun had scarce sunk beneath the horizon, when, seated 
hero. under a wide-spreading oak, in silence enjoying this 

“ That depends upon circumstances,” said the Faun. scene of summer brightness, was one whose remains of 
“ Hark ! her Majesty passes. We must follow.” beauty told that that form had once been the cynosure 

They emerged from the grove. The advanced guard | of all eyes. Brighter, alas! and better days had been 
of the procession was passing over the lawn ; bands of hers; but deep sorrow had been there. [Quere, where ?] 
youth blowing silver horns, their long hair dishevelled, | The gaze of melancholy told she had quatfed the cup of 
or their tresses braided with lilies. Strange riders on | misery to its dregs. 
white horses followed them, bearing mystic banners. Aj| At her feet was seated a bright form— 
wild, yet subdued chorus, a clash of cymbals, and acha-| ‘This is Clarice, of course. The reader will at 
riot drawn by an ecstatic troop of nymphs and satyrs. | ono imagine black hair, blue eyes, a figure for 


Upon its lofty throne was a regal form, ker melancholy ; : 
beauty like the setting moon. [This is happily said.] As Raphael to paint, and all that sort of thing, and 


the chariot passed, the countless windows of the pa- | pass on with us to the verge of the first grove of 

laces were illumined by a bright blue flame, and tongues | asterisks. 

of pallid fire rose from the roofs—like the tongue of the | Clarice had attained her seventeenth year, ere 

maid of honour. , ; ; . | thoughts of her marriage had entered the mind of either 
The route has passed ; the tinkle of the guitars is again | » other or daughter—” 

heard, and in the fair and undisturbed light, groups | Very remarkable, certainly. We enter the 


of dancers, with twinkling yet soundless feet, seem to . . ° ‘ Z 
sail over the ground. AIL is mystery ; and so is life. | thicket of asterisks, and emerge into this novel 
Whither do they go ! and where do we ! style of description, 

Yet it was a scene of perpetual moonlight ; never-| The eve was dark and louring: rain fell in torrents. 
ceasing serenades ; groups of gliding revellers; gardens, A horseman, muffled in a cloak, sought shelter in a cot- 
fuuntains, palaces ! tage in the lovely neighbourhood of His tall 
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and well-proportiened form, his mild and polished man- 
ner, bespoke nobility of birth. He started, on entering, 
to behold the figure of a surpassingly-beautiful girl | 
kneeling by the bedside of a dying woman. 

The stranger paused, as if to gaze upon the bright 
scene before him of beauty heightened by the act of 
piety. 

The stranger is Lord Clifford, who is at once 
over head and ears in love with Clarice, who, on 
the other hand, is about to be married to Sir 
Charles Everard, for whom she entertains no feel- 
ing which even the most fashionable wife might 
be ashamed to disown. Asterisks again come to 
the author's aid. 

The marriage was over; the honeymoon was past; 
and the health of Clarice was fast declining from the 
dissipation of London. The feelings of Clifford towards 
Lady Everard had daily become more rooted and | 
strengthened. He would gaze upon her with a depth of | 
melancholy that told he too clearly beheld the finger of | 
death upon that brow of marble; and then he would 
sigh and turn away, as if fearful lest that gaze might 
have been perceived by her all-seeing eye. 

But the eye is keen where love is in the heart; and 
Clarice reflected with delight upon the heartfelt conduct 
of Lord Clifford, which lost none of its value by being 
compared with the vain and foolish bearing of those who 
surrounded her. All wascold save his kindness, &c. &c. 
His manner was of that species, which, by its captivat- 
ing softness, deeply penetrates the inmost recess of 
woman’s heart, and even (!) engages the affections of 
that being to whom its homage is offered. There was a 
sweetness in his smile, a deep tone in his voice, which is 
ever endearing to woman’s fond and wretched spirit. 

Clarice had never repressed any feeling towards Lord 
Clifford. Assured of her own strength,—scorning the 
idea of danger, she had never endeavoured to subdue the | 
growing evil when alone it was to be subdued. 


We make another bound, and clearing another 
chevaux de frise of asterisks, alight on— 


Italy, bright Italy ! In solitude Clarice gazes from 
her casement upon a scene of surpassing beauty ; her 
cheek has lost its bloom ; her eye its brightness; her 
work lies untouched ; her book unopened! her flowers 
die of neglect, and, as she kneels in prayer, one image 
stands between her soul and heaven! One form tvo 
dearly and too madly loved ! 

We are into the asterisks again, and lo! what 
follows. 

The sun’s last rays gild a room which clearly demon- | 
strates by its elegance and comfort, that the hand of 
woman has been there? The eve is soft and lovely. 

“Do you love me, Clarice!” said Walter, as he 
smoothed her pillow. She answered not, but gazed on 
his manly brow, and that gaze was sufficient. 

“ Bless you, God bless you, mine own,” he replied. 

A “God bless you” that oft rang in her ears when he 
was not by ; that to her was sweeter than any earthly 
melody! Who has not felt thus? What woman has 
not cherished in her heart the loved one’s deep solemn 
“ God bless you,” even (?) amid long years of misery and 
absence! Woman alone knows how deeply one unkind 
expression, or one affectionate regard may for ever in- 
fluence her destiny ! 

* 





The sound of music and revelry rent the air; mirth 
and laughter echoed through the spacious halls. 

Once their eyes met with an expression, that spoke 
but of misery and deep devotion. Lord Clifford sighed 
and turned away. She heard that sigh, she watched his 
departure, and darkness to her impassioned eye over- 
spread the brilliant apartment as his loved form vanished. 

“ You are tired,” said a voice behind her. 

“ No, no,” she replied, “ but I am faint, and I would 
breathe the fresh air.” They sought the garden. 

And there we may leave them. It is quite plain 


how this story isto go. A declaration, a see-saw 
































between inclination and duty,—the husband dies, 
a good deal of love and agony fills up a page or two 
when an incurable consumption comes in to the 
aid of a stumbling morality, and carries off the 
heroine. We have seen the same sort of thing so 
often, that we can trace the course of the story, as 
plainly as we can do that of the Thames from the 
top of St. Paul's. The finale has long been stereo- 
typed for the use of all romancers. The reader 
shall judge. 
He rose—he gazed, and wildly pressed that hand to 
his lips—he gazed again and called aloud after “ that 
vainly echoed name!" He threw himself upon that still 
lovely form! he clasped the corpse of Clarice Everard ! 
it is surely time that this style of thing, which 
even country boarding schools are beginning to 
repudiate, should be abandoned. 
One is so surprised to light upon any thing which 
shows a glimpse of orginality and self-dependence 
amid the mass of vapid morality, and meaningless 
maudlin, which pervade these volumes, that its 
merit is apt, for the moment, to be over-estimated. 
Yet, we do not think we are doing more than justice 
to the following poem when we say, that it is a grace- 
ful expression of a high-toned strain of sentiment. 


THE FAITH OF LOVE. 


By Mre. Torre Holme. 


1. 

I blame thee not, my peerless bride, 

Though envy hints, in sneering tone, 
That to thy beauty’s graceful pride 

More hearts are captive than my own ; 
’Tis so perchance, yet not a pain 

Or doubt such idle taunts can move : 
The force of calumny is vain 

Before the steadfast Faith of Lore. 


II. 

I blame thee not—Oh! who would blame 

A lily’s chaste and snowy flower, 
Because some wanton breeze that came 

To steal the soft and scented shower 
Of its delicious breath, should claim 

The treasure of that love-fraught sigh, 
Regardless it bestowed the same 

On every Zephyr wandering by. 
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111. 
I blame thee not— Oh, who would blame 
A star that glittered pure and bright, 
If some enthusiast loved its flame, 
And madly deemed the gentle light 
Stole from the cold and distant sky 
For his enamoured glance alone, 
Forgetting that to every eye 
With equal charm its beauty shone. 
Iv. 
I blame thee not, if some who meet 
That gentle voice’s magic tone 
May vainly hope that sounds so sweet 
Must breathe a passion like their own— 
Unconscious that a guardian spell 
Some blessed angel casts o’er thee, 
Within whose circle nought may dwell, 
Save Honour and Fidelity. 


v. 

I blame thee not—no thought of blame— 

No coward doubt—no jealous fear— 
Sullies the brightness of a name 

My inmost soul exults to hear ; 
No— if before my idol’s shrine 

The incense of the world is thrown, 
There let it burn—the form divine 

Is marble, save for me alone. 


These lines, had they been more concise and 





792 
firm in expression, would not have been unworthy 


of a strong-hearted man, But we are not sorry to 


take the lesson which they convey from woman, 
who is evermore the best teacher of unselfishness 
and chivalrous faith. 

The poem above cited occurs in The Keepsake. 
We extract another by the same lady from The 
Book of Beauty, which we admire for its truthful- 
ness and the tenderness of its sentiment :— 


A PORTRAIT. 


She stood amid the crowded hall, 
Forlorn—yet oh, how fair ! 

Though many a beauty graced the hall, 
To me the loveliest there. 


Yet guilt and wo a shade had cast 
Upon her youthful fame, 

And scornful murmurs, as she passed, 
Were mingled with her name. 


“ She was not beautiful,” they said— 
I felt that she was more; 

One of those women women dread, 
Men fatally adore. 


I looked into her languid eyes, 
So dark and deeply set, 

And read such thrilling mysteries 
Of passion and regret. 

I thought of Eve when taught to sin, 
Fresh from the serpent’s lore, 

Though tutor’d to seduce and win, 
Yet lovelier than before. 


In truth it was a painful sight, 
As former friends passed by, 

To see her quivering lips grow white, 
Beneath each altered eye. 

Oh! how I wished some angel then 
His pitying wings should spread, 

To shelter from the scorn of men 
That fair defenceless head. 


With none to strengthen or sustain, 
Alas! why came she there, 

Amid the selfish and the vain, 
Alone in her despair ! 


Perchance she long’d to see once more 
Some dear familiar face— 

Some vanished friendship to implore, 
Some enmity efface. 
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I know not: for our first and last 
Sad meeting was this one. 

Tearful I gazed ; but, midnight past, 
I looked, and she was gone. 

In a volume like this Book of Beauty, where the 
verses consist, for the most part, of panegyrics on 
the charms of the ladies whose portraits form the 
attraction of the volume, we do not expect to 
find any of that fervid energy which can alone 
make such verses tolerable. Men do not now-a- 
days give to the world their tributes to the 
Lauras and Beatrices of their hearts, but very 
properly reserve their erotics for the eyes of their 
ladye-loves alone. Or, if they do publish them, 
the most astute of gossips would be perplexed to 
trace the “ rare pale Margaret,” or “ imperial 
Eleanore,” of their canzonets either to a boudoir in 
Belgrave Square, or to a villa in Brompton. The 
publishers should, however, exercise some dis- 
crimination. We do not doubt that every one of 
these pictured beauties is considered by somebody 
or other as creation’s paragon ; but when we find 
the recurrence of the same graces in the couplets 
addressed to nearly every one of them, and look up- 
on their “ counterfeit presentments” in vain for a 


glimpse of these graces, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that in one way or the other, they have been grossly 
belied. It is quite enough to have a very indiffe- 
rent face presented to us as beauty, without being 
told in high fantastical verses that it is perfection, 

The authors of the verses generally, apart from 
those we have alluded to, seem to be ambitious of 
following in the footsteps of Tennyson, and, like 
all other imitators, they make a sad mess of it. 
Locksley Hall meets us,—and not in these volumes 
alone, but on every hand,—in every variety of per- 
verted shape. Every body seems to have discovered, 
all at once, that he or she has been jilted, and that 
jilting (we loathe the word) is a crime of the 
blackest die. The ballad, too, for which Macaulay, 
Praed, and Smythe, have done so much in England, 
and which our own Aytoun is applying, in Black- 
wood, to the more romantic incidents of Scottish 
history, with power superior, in our apprehension, 
to them all, is also in high favour. But it is not for 
every stripling to shoot with the bow of Ulysses, 
Least of all can an Englishman tread with a 
firm foot on Scottish poetical ground. Mr Bayley 
Cochrane has essayed his strength on the Battle of 
Sherra-Muir, and failed ludicrously. The stirring 
cry, “Oh for an hour of Dundee!” which was raised 
by old Gordon of Glenbucket, in the shame of that 
ill-conducted field, is worthy of verse far different 
from such hobbling commonplace as this,— 


|“ For one hour of Dundee ! for one hour of Dundee !” 


Then should the fight be ours. The pibroch swell afar ! 
Curse on the craven e’e. Charge over mount and lea! 
Dash through the thickest fight! Onward, Mar! 


This is Cockney Gaelism with a vengeance ; and 


; we need hardly say that the bard plunges deeper 


into absurdity in every verse. Histories of Scot- 
land are surely not so scarce, as to warrant evena 
bard of the Annuals, in making men fight for 
“Prince Charlie,” as Mr. Cochrane does, before 
the Chevalier pretended even to existence. In 
fact, it seems very doubtful whether Mr. Cochrane 
is not confounding Sheriff-muir with Bonniemuir ; 
for a note to the poem informs us that the battle 
in question took place on 1tth November 1815. 
We have too much regard for our readers to 
detain them longer over the inanities of these 
volumes, or to invite them to themes so novel as 
that mercilessly persecuted lady, Egeria, or to 
lines with the promising title, “ Written after a 
Ball.” Nay, we must even resist the attractions 
of Paolina Gennaro, by Lord William Lennox, 
although it presents the strong interest of a mar- 
ried lady’s elopement, fragments of opera-house 
Italian, and a couple of assassinations, besides a 
characteristic amount of petty larceny. Such trash 
as this has long ceased to be even a legitimate sub- 
ject of mirth; which, under a repetition of the 
nauseous dose, has changed into disgust. It is 
time that such rubbish were swept from our lite- 


_rature altogether; and that publishers should see 


that public taste has advanced, while the pro- 
ducers of these expensive toys have been standing 
still. The elegance and finish of the engravings 
which adorned the earlier Annuals, as well as their 





then comparative cheapness, attracted many to the 
observation of works of art to whom such studies 
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had previously been wholly unknown. Where the 
love of the beautiful exists in any degree, however 
small, a taste for art, once engendered, is evermore 
advancing. Mere neatness of execution will not 
long delight. The passions, the imagination, the 
whole inner sense, must be gratified. But to a 


mind in this state the engravings of the Annuals 


present nothing which it can regard with pleasure. 
The class for whom they were intended has out- 


grown them, as the public generally will soon | 


outgrow the hasty and soulless illustrations of 
such papers as The Pictorial Times. Their eye 


and taste are too well tutored to be caught by | 


smooth engravings of sleepy Haidées and senti- 
mental brigands. There must be meaning and 
purpose, expression and suggestiveness, in any 
work of art which is to draw money from their 
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| purses, There és a public in England now, and a 
large one, who look to quality, not to quantity, in 
their purchase of the luxuries of art. Let the 
publishers look to this. Let them employ the 
powers of their engravers upon works of true 
genius, doing itself justice by taking time to 
mature its thoughts ; or, let them expend in the 
production of masterly transcripts of great works 
on which immortality has already set its seal, 
| the immense sums which are spent in the prodac- 
| tion and purchase of the contemptible art and not 
less contemptible literature of the Annuals; and, 
while enriching themselves, they will elevate their 

country, by diffusing that love of the beautiful and 
| the exalted in art, which is at once the parent and 
| the companion of all those qualities which give 

grace to life, and refinement to society. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

China, in a series of Views, displaying the Scenery, Ar- 
chitecture, and Social Habits of that Ancient Empire. 
Drawn from Original and Authentic Sketches, by 
Thomas Allom, Esq.; with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Vol. III. 
London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


Tats new volume of a work, which demonstrates that 
the union of utility with a high degree of decorative ele- 
gance is quite compatible, so exactly resembles the pre- 
vious volumes, that no lengthened description is neces- 
sary, except enumerating a part of its contents. The 


plates, whether scenic or those illustrative of costume | 


and manners, are as faithful and as highly finished as 
the beautiful engravings of the previous volumes. And 
this is a work, we are glad to say, which does not rest 
on pictures alone. The letter-press has been carefully 


attended to, and gives a spirited and graphic outline of | allegorical of the darkness that interrupts our view into 


the Celestial Empire, and of the domestic manners of its 
swarming inhabitants. Among the plates of this volume, 
which are thirty-two in number, are a magnificent view 
of the gardens of the Imperial Palace, Peking, and one 
of a Chinese Cemetery. The views of scenery are, indeed, 


all very fine ; but those which characterize manners, | 


though less striking as works of art, must be more inte- 


resting to Europeans. Among these we would point out | 


the domestic picture of Chinese ladies playing at cards, 


and the plates illustrative of the cultivation of rice by | 


the Chinese agriculturists, and of the different stages in 
the manufacture of raw silks, &c. 

As it is to be hoped that our commercial relations with 
the Chinese will every year become more extensive, in- 
timate, and friendly, we consider a book of this character 


as really useful, independently of its claims as a work of ceremonies that the greatest portion of the tinfoil im- 


art. As a brief specimen of the letter-press of this vo- 
lume, we quote an account of the superstition of 


A DEVOTEE CONSULTING THE STICKS OF FATE. 


With less diversity of appliances, less delusive pre- 
texts, than the Greeks and Romans, the Chinese prac- 
tise upon the credulity of their countrymen, and, by arti- 
fices the most contemptible, feed their fondness for 
fatalism. In every species of fituation, public or private, 
where the three ways meet in any city, town, village, 
on the summits of the highest mountains, in the recesses 
of the deepest vales, in the most unfrequented solitudes, 


| Mrs. James Gray, Delta, Major Calder Campbell, the 























































in the lonely shelter of almost impenetrable forests, in 
situations as opposite as the passions in one human heart 
to those of another, temples of fortune or fate are erect- 
| ed, the doors of which stand open for ever, inviting the 
_ children of chance to enter, and seek their destiny. 
_ Here an altar is raised to this most capricious and pur- 
| blind goddess, on which vases are arranged, containing 
flattened pieces of wood, resembling the leaves of a 
| Chinese MS. book, or the spatula of a chemist. On these, 
which are called the Sticks of Fate, certain words are in- 
scribed, having a mysterious connexion with each other, 
_and with the contents of a sibylline library, kept in the 
temple for reference and consultation. 
| In those deep solitudes, where the paucity of visiters 
| would render the subsistence of a priest upon their 





| bounty precarious, the temple is untenanted ; the Sticks 
' stand in their urn, protected by superstition only ; and 
| the Book of Fate, like the ladles to our way-side foun- 
| tains, is enchained to the pillars of the altar. In great 
| thoroughfares, there is always an attendant bonze, a 
| large supply of books of reference, and hideous figures, 


futurity. Occasions of applying to the Sticks of Fate are 
| sometimes of moment; such as undertaking a journey, 
building a house, purchasing a new wife, or burying a de- 
ceased relation. The devotee having paid the bonze 
in advance, takes up the vase,and continues to shake 
| it with becoming timidity until a pair of Sticks falis out. 
The priest then examines the inscriptions, and, com- 
paring them with the pages, or paragraphs, or number 
_in the prophetic volume, declares whether the applicant 
is likely to succeed in his undertaking. Indefatigable 
in all the imposts of worldly industry, the Chinaman is 
reluctant to obey even that deity whose aid he solicits ; 
_ and, should a first or a second throw fail to afford that 
entire satisfaction which he anticipated, he perseveres 

until conquered fortune yields the victory. The purity 
| of his gratitude is now displayed by the clear flame of a 
| pile which he immediately kindles, throwing into it 
| pieces of paper, covered with tinfoil ; and it is in these 


ported into China from Europe is consumed. 
‘orget Me Not; a Christmas, New-Year’s, and Birth- 

| day Present for 1845. Edited by Frederic Shoberl. 
London: Ackermann & Co. 
| The “ Forget Me Not” for the coming year musters a 
"very respectable staff of contributors. The list contains, 
among others, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Sigourney, 


Author of the Lion, Captain Chamier, The Old Sailor, 
&e. &c. We do not mean to say that any of these 
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writers have done their best, but each has done some- 
thing; and among them they have produced a very agree- 
able miscellany of proseand rhyme. The ten pretty plates 
are kept in subordinancy to the literature, instead of 
the tales and poems being degraded into varnished pegs 
on which to hang pictures, even in books not profess- 
edly pictorial. After some hesitation, where there is 
tempting choice, we select, as a specimen of the Forget 
me Not, Mr. Quillinan’s “ Gale off Ramsgate :”— 


One lady on the tall white cliff ! 
One boat upon the sea! 

That little solitary skiff 
Why watcheth Emma Lee ? 


The heavens with sulphurous clouds are black ; 
As black the billowy plain ; 

And wildly flies the stormy rack 
Above the stormy main. 

The winged ships their wings have spread 
For safety far from land ; 

The sea-birds from the sea have fled 
For shelter to the strand. 

Then why, intent on yonder shell 
That scuds before the gale, 

Why, like a lone coast-sentinel, 
Stands there that lady pale? 


Perhaps a brother’s life to threat, 
Those mighty waters rise; — 

Perhaps some dearer object yet, 
The treasure of her eyes? 

And as the waters heave and break, 
Her breast keeps fearful time ; 

Her very heart-strings all awake 
To that tremendous chime. 

And on that cliff, so far above, 
She stands in beauty pale, 

To be the beacon-light of love, 
And guide his daring sail. 

No brother in yon lonely boat 
Is menaced by the strife ; 

No cherish’d lover there afloat 
Fights with the surge for life. 

Her brow is pale with fear and hope, 
With holy hope and fear, 

Which high as heaven direct their scope, 
While humbly trembling here. 

Yon boat to her the type presents 
Of man’s immortal soul, 

Struggling through turbid elements, 
The passions, to its goal. 

The sun is hid behind the clouds, 
But is not gone to sleep; 

For now a ray has touch’d the shrouds, 
A rainbow spans the deep. 

And now the salient canvass shines 
All boldly out in white, 

Beneath its glorious arch of lines 
Of many-colour’d light. 

Thus from behind the curtain dark 
Will flash a beam of grace, 

When terrors shake the sinner’s bark, 
And tears are on his face. 

And see, the boat is safe within 
The strong protecting Mole; 

So, safely from the gulfs of sin 
To port may come the soul : 

But only through the saving wo 
Of Him whose precious blood 

Supplied the colours of the bow 
That spans the clouded flood. 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 1845. By the 
Author of “ Women of England.” London ; Fisher, Son 
& Co. 

The claims of thise work, for some years past, have | 
rested —— upon the plates, and upon the style of 





the typography and binding. Of the illustrative litera- 
ture, the less that is said the better. From being in 
past days the brightest, it has become the dullest of the 
Annuals, This should either be amended, or the poetical 
part should be given up altogether, and short prose no- 
tices of the plates be substituted. Sappho herself could 
not, year after year, have executed a Poetical Annual, so 
as to satisfy the Grecian public ; and Mrs. Ellis is cer- 
tainly not a Sappho. 

We turn for relief from the level monotony of the 
verses to the engravings. The frontispiece exhibits por- 
traits of the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales, 
painted by Sir W. C. Ross, by command of the 
Queen. It is a very sweet picture, and will be a 
general favourite. The vignette title is another of those 
domestic subjects which the English like so well, and 
are the better for liking. In an apartment combining 
the elegant with the comfortable, a woman-grown 
girl is seen embracing her mother, or maternal friend. 
The artist is Allom, and the details are finished with his 
accustomed delicacy. Besides the portaits of the Royai 
children, and one of Count Philippe of Flanders, son of 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, also painted by 
Sir Charles Ross, by command of her Majesty, there are 
portraits of Earl Grey, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Faraday. 
We have seen Fisher’s Scrap-book richer in this depart- 
ment ; but the few given are worth ten times the number 
of portraits of commonplace persons. They are, besides, 
highly-finished engravings. There is a plate from the 
Belisarius of David, and another from West’s “ Alfred 
dividing his loaf with the Pilgrim.” Also one from Raf- 
faelle,a Madonna and Infant Jesus, a lovely plate. There 
is, besides, a well-selected variety of scenic subjects, 
landscapes, and architectural views : so that the plates 
alone (36 in number) would render this a very cheap 
Annual, independently of its accomplishments in type 
and binding. 

The Juvenile Scrap-Book, By the Author of the “ Wo- 
men of England,” For 1845. London: Fisher, Son, 
& Co. 

The Juvenile Scrap-book, which is also edited by Mrs. 
Ellis, consists of copies of verses, little sketches from the 
Missionary Record, and other sources, the Ambitious 
Boy, a moral tale of some length, and other things con- 
trived to illustrate a set of sixteen very pretty engrav- 
ings. The book is an exceedingly neat one of its kind ; 
and Mrs. Ellis has more credit of it than of her work for 
the adults. 

Tue Recreation. A Gift-Book for Young Readers. 
The Fifth of the Series. Edinburgh: John Menzies.— 
This neat annual volume keeps upitscharacter. Itisrichly 
stored with well-selected passages from recent Books of 
Travel, &c., and with those animating accounts of per- 
sonal adventures, perils, and vicissitudes, which prove 
so attractive to the young. It has also a very pretty 
story of the adventures of a feathered hero, a Redbreast. 





NEW NOVELS. 

No want of capital stories for this Christmas-tide, if 
readers will only oper their purses, or, if it suit them 
better, worry the Circulating Library people. Let 
them ask first for 

TOM BURKE OF OURS. 

They will perhaps tell you he is not yet out, that he 
is still only in numbers. You may assure them, on our 
authority, that that is a mistake—that Tom has come 
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out in two handsome strapping volumes, and that we 
have already sent Tom off to different parts of the coun- 
try, not expecting him to return in the shape of turkey 
and chine. This will draw forth a promise that Tom 
Burke will be in waiting when you call again. Inquire 
next for 

THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


Probably she may never have been heard of. But if 
brought to mind as being a connexion of “ The Scottish 
Heiress,” you may be told that she is out, but is expec- 
ted home to-night, and that you will be sure to find her 
in to morrow. Thus foiled ask for 


} 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


She will be a puzzler ; but as there is no good in be- 
traying one’s neighbour into gratuitous mendacity, you 
may as well mention, that “ The Maid of Honour” is of 
French extraction, the offspring of Madame De Bawr, 
and has just made her appearance in this country ; and 
that after all the histories we have had of the Massacre | 
of St. Bartholomew, she relates it once more in a way 
that commands attention. It may be as well to say, 
that The Maid of Honour makes but a single volume ; 
a form which, for very good reaons, the librarians do not 
patronize. 





MARY OF BURGUNDY 
may be tried after her countrywoman. We mean the | 
Mary of Burgundy of Mr G. P. R. James, which appears | 
in the exact shape and size of his Gipsey that was lately | 


described in our pages. But from the quality and cheap- | 


ness of this work, it is rather one to purchase than to | 


borrow from a library. You mention | 


SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
And here the librarians have the advantage of you, by | 
producing the same book from their shelves as /nnis- 
Joyle Abbey: a much more sonorous name. 





JOHN MANESTY 


You must insist on having, if not altogether for the 
sake of the book, then for the sake of its author, Dr. | 
Macginn, who never wrote any thing that was not well | 
worth reading, for one reason or another, and often for | 
many reasons combined. 


THE GAMBLER’S WIFE, 


By Mrs. Colonel Gray, the fashionable or crack novel | 
of the month, you will be certain to hear of as expected | 
down by the first London parcel, and blame may be laid | 
upon the dilatoriness of Mr. Newby. Don’t you believe 
it. The publishers are rarely to blame in this respect. | 
But if you wish to pull the librarian up, you may affect | 
to believe him, and threaten to write to Mr. Newby 
yourself, to know how he keeps so many impatient 
readers in a state of tantalizing suspense.—It may thus | 
be perceived that if systematic pressure is kept up upon | 
the libraries, aided by liberal subscriptions, there can be 

no lack of entertainment, although our winter were as | 
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Ballads and Lays from Scottish History. By Norval 
Clyne, A.M. Foolscap octavo. Pp. 208. Edinburgh: 
Shand. 


The historical ballad is a form of poetry which has 
always been popular, and which ever must be so. Rude 
as the “ Lay” may be, it appeals at once to the heart of a 
people, and, if of a stirring character, rouses it “ like the 
blast of a trumpet.” Would, therefore, that the power 
of making a nation’s ballads were always in wise and 
| pure hands ; that it were never employed to keep alive 
| national animosities for selfish purposes, or to perpetuate 
those rancorous memories which magnanimous feelings 





_ and Christian principle alike enjoin us to forget,—were it 


but for our own sakes. Who can, unscathed, dwell for 
ever in an element of wrath and bitterness, whether with 
individuals or nations ! Are the Irish at this time happier 
men, or better Catholics, for cherishing that vindictive 
ire against the Saxons, which their popular bards and 


| ballad writers are labouring to inspire! The national 


ballads of Norval Clyne are altogether exempt from this 
cardinal vice. If not of the highest order of ballad 
poetry, they are, in general, animated and correct, and, 
from their object and structure, much more instructive, 
and impressive, too, than the great bulk of metrical 


_ effusions of the fugitive kind. We are glad to see that 


objective poetry, thanks to Mr. Macaulay, is rising in 
favour. But Norval Clyne, if such be a real name, is 
not one of the imitators of our eloquent representative, 
as we can remember some of his best ballads betore the 
appearance of Mr. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Than the Red-Cross Knight, a piece which, with one or 
two more, appeared some years since in our pages, 
there is no finer ballad in the entire collection. In 
brief, we consider these historical ballads of consider- 
able poetic merit, and of greater promise. That the 
subjects are felicitously chosen our readers will acknow- 
ledge when we mention that, taking Tytler as his great 


| historical authority, Norval Clyne has given us, among 


others, ballads on The Invasion of the Norse King Haco, 
and The Battle of Largs,—The Wedding Masque of 
Alexander III.,—On Wadllace,— Bannockburn,—The 
Battle of Harlaw,—Catherine Douglas, or the Assassina- 
tion of James I.,in which the poet employs a more intri- 


| cate metre, and strays into the regions of romantic senti- 


ment, under the minstrel’s highest inspiration, his 
Ladye-love,—The Death of James V., the popular and 
beloved “ King of the Commons,”— The Dule of Flodden, 
—The Murder of the Regent Murray,— Queen Mary's 
Escape from Loch-Leven ;—and, finally, a chant of 
triumph on the Union of the Crowns, concludes a vo- 


| lume which we recommend cordially to all true-hearted 


young Scots. 


Poems by James Hedderwick. Small quarto. Glasgow: 
Andrew Ratherglen. 


There is an excellent rule in the Scottish Universities, 


long as that of Iceland, and that, too, of no ordinary | which makes it incumbent on the young physician to 
kind. “Tom Burke of Ours,” for example, at least the | compose and priat a thesis before he obtain his degree, 
early Irish part of it, we consider superior to any thing and on the theological student to write out prelections, 
Mr. Lever has yet produced, and his has been an onward | and deliver what are termed “ Trial Discourses,” before 
march. We can say as much for the “ Young Widow,” | he obtain a license to preach. No such obligation is 
which, if scarcely so good.as “ The Scottish Heiress,” | directly imposed upon the Scottish newspaper editor ; 
as a story, is riper as a work. The author in his later | yet there are few of them who cannot produce their 
sketches shows more vivacity and freedom,—more of the credentials of qualification in the shape of some volume 
ease and facility which practice gives. | of scientific or statistical inquigy, political disquisition, 
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tales and sketches, or, as in the present instance, a col- 
lection of fanciful and graceful fagitive verses. 

The best of these pieces of Mr. Hedderwick are nei- 
ther new to us nor to the lovers of poetry in Scotland. 
They did not appear unmarked in the columns of THE 
Scotsman newspaper, to the editor of which, Charles 
Maclaren, Esq., they are inscribed, in a few words re- 
markable for good taste, and its only inspirer—good 
feeling In a modest, or, perhaps, an over-modest 





preface, Mr. Hedderwick explains his own theories of 
poetical composition, and the objects of poetry ; and in- | 


sinuates apology where, in fact, none is required. We | 


are assured that the world, at least the world of Scot- 
land, will give a cordial welcome to his volume. It 
opens with a piece of some length, “ The Lost Heart,” 
of which the story has, in substance, been told by Crabbe, 
Tennyson, Miss Barrett, and other poets, though it is 
still fresh in Mr. Hedderwick’s pages. It is that of a 
youth of genius, and of humble birth, who falls hope- 
lessly in love with a high-born beauty. We, however, 
prefer his shorter pieces, but hardly require to point out 
poems which are already established favourites. We may, 
however, name our own special favourites. Among 
these are “ Pictures,” “ The Bark at Sea,” “ The Sky- 
Lark,” and the opening stanzas of the “ Ode to Shak- 





spere.” 
the next two for rhythmical sweetness and airy grace, 


and the ode as possessing the essence of true poetry in | 


a high sense. We shall not cite what may be already 


handsome table-book. 


The Star of Attéghéi; the Vision of Schwartz; and other 
Poems. By Frances Brown. Foolscap octavo, pp. 
285. London: Edward Moxon. 


Were we not compelled in the month which concludes 
the year to clear off, as far as possible, the arrears of the 
Literary Register, we should have pleasure in dwelling 
on this little volume at a much greater length than our 
space for such notices, always too limited, permits. To 
apportion that space according to the sometimes conflict- 
ing claims of moral obligation, literary merit, and sym- 
pathetic interest,-is, indeed, one of the most delicate 
and difficult among the duties of the chronicler of new 
publications. 


the Atheneum, and the fashionable Annuals edited by 
Lady Blessington, copies of sweet verses to which was 
affixed the name Frances Brown, whom they might natu- 
rally imagine some accomplished young lady, with bright 
eyes and every other attribute in harmony. They will 
learn with surprise, and certainly with interest, that the 
real Frances Brown is a self-educated young woman 
born in hamble station at the village of Strathnorlan in 
Donegal, who lost her sight by the small-pox at so tender 
an age that she has no recollection of ever having enjoyed 
that inestimable blessing. As she seems never to have 
left her native village, and never was an inmate of any of 
those seminaries where, by the cultivation of the other 
senses, the want of sight is mitigated to what seems 
an almost miraculous extent, her little self-told story 
becomes the more touching to kindly hearts, and the 
more interesting to philosophic minds. The tale of 
her life is indeed more deeply interesting than her poems, 
beautiful and, in her circumstances, even wonderful as 


The first poem we prize for the sentiment, | 








some of her pieces are. But as this is a little volume | ciples. 


which ought to be bought, we leave the history of the 
mental development of the blind girl to the quiet perusal 
of her readers, believing that her volume only requires 
to be known to engage the attention of those who to re- 
fined tastes unite generous hearts. 


The Wars of Jehovah, in Heaven, Earth4and Hell. In 
Nine Books. By Thomas Hawkins, Esq. With 
Eleven highly finished Engravings, by John Martin, 
Esq., K.L. Royal Octavo. Pp. 486. London: 
Francis Baisler. 

Of this epic, with’the awful and awe-inspiring name, 
we are afraid to speak, except to own that if in the 
author of it a new Milton or Danté, or a greater than 
either of them, be discovered by the critics, we can claim 
no part of the honour of the discovery. We have, in- 
deed, as yet, gone no deeper than the first Book of this 
strange epic ; and in it we find a long resonant catalogue 
of Miltonic and classic names and phrases. If we can- 
not speak confidently of the kernel, we may of the shell. 
The book is magnificently printed and illustrated by the 
pencil and graver of Martin in a style worthy of what 
has been considered till now the great English epic, 
“The Paradise Lost.” In short,“ The Wars of Jehovah” 
remain to us in all but its outward shows a kind of 
sublime puzzle, if one of the elements of the true sublime 
be chaotic vastness and dense obscurity. The singular 
dedication of this Epic to Queen Victoria, whose reign 
its appearance is to mark, as the works of Shakspere 


ne _and Spenser did that of Elizabeth, may throw some light 
familiar to many of our readers, and need only say far- | upon the subject, and for this purpose we shall copy it 
ther, that the volume, as beseems its quality, forms a_ P y 


out. 
To Her Most Gracious Magesty, 


VICTORIA. 


By the Grace of God Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. &c. 


May it please Your Majesty, 


In adventuring the work herein most humbly 
laid at Your Majesty’s feet we were much encouraged 
by Your Majesty’s most gracious acceptation of a former 
volume, and inspired with the hope that this present 
might serve as a mark for Your Majesty’s reign unto the 
latest posterity. Your Majesty’s predecessor had Spen- 
ser and Shakspere, nor are we among those who—im- 
agining the time for celebrations of Princes past, waste 
their talents over a novel or romaunt in Hercules’ man- 


' ner when he sate to spin : but for this some better-gifted 


Some of our readers must have seen in the columns of | bard—some Amphion striking numbers beyond all reach 


had deterred our loyal if presumptuous strain ; and we 
hope that this example— recalling some such noble genius 
to his proper vocation, he shall better assure to Your 
Majesty’s memory all that we most heartily fain. 

Long may Your Majesty rule over a loving people ; 
not less renowned—for all the arts and blessings of peace, 
than if the muse sounded to the conquest of the world. 





Love, AND OTHER Poems. By William Baxter. Glas- 
gow : David Robertson. 


We wish that this had been June instead of December, 
that we might have found the space necessary to write 
down the few words of encouragement and approbation 
which we consider due to William Baxter, as a right- 
thinking man and a fair versifier. He describes himself 
as a self-taught man, who finds recreation in poetry after 
his daily tasks are accomplished. He belongs to the New 
Generation, and is a fervent admirer of such men as 
Channing and Carlyle, to the latter of whom his work is 
inscribed in a well-written declaration of his own prin- 
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Verses FoR THE Peorpte. By a Rhymer, Deceased. | 
| 


Glasgow: Andrew Park. 


This small volume is the tribute of a pious son toa | 
father, who was worthy of his affection, and a very fair 
poet to boot. Thomas Bell was one of those men of 
whom Scotland possesses more than any other country 
in the world. He was a native of Ceres, in Fifeshire ; 
and in youth became imbued with the doctrines of the 
French Revolution, though maturer judgment corrected 
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by Edward Evans. Octavo. Pp. 343. London: 
Longman & Co. 
It may appear an equivocal compliment to authors, 


} that, being desirous of giving a tolerably full view of 
"current literature within a rather limited space, we are 


sometimes constrained to defer what we consider the best 
works on our table,—as, for example, this of Mr. Hay- 
don’s among others. This is done in the belief that they 
have vitality enough to keep, whereas the ephemerm, if 


whatever was violent or dangerous in his early opinions. seized during their little span of life, expire and are 
He was a poor man, and seems to have maintained a | for ever lost sight of. Mr. Haydon’s Lectures is, there- 
manly conflict with fortune, as worldly disappointments , fore, one of the books we shall return to. 

neither soured his temper nor damped his poetic fire. Notes of my Captivity in Russia, in the years 1794, 1795, 
This is the second edition of poems, which, whatever «and 1796. By J. U. Niemcewicz, Senator-Castellan 


may be thought by the critics of their merits, his son | 
and his relatives and friends would not willingly let die, | 
and they are right. This humble volume is a more | 


of the kingdom of Poland, President of the Royal 
Scientific and Literary Society of Warsaw, &c. Trans- 
lated from the Original, by Alexander Laski, Captain 


honourable trophy than the richest marble tombstone | 


that unlettered wealth could command. 


Lays OF THE Heart, ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By W.J. 
Brock. London: G. Biggs, Strand. 

The poems in this small volume are chiefly written in 
a religious strain. 


THe Witcu or Enpor; and other Poems. By R. A. 
Vaughan, B. A. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Tue Opes or Horace ; literally translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. By Henry George Robinson. London: 
Longman & Co. 





The Despatches and Letters of Vice- Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Nelson, with Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, G.C.M.G. The First Volume, 1777 to 1794. 
Octavo. Pp. 554. London: Henry Colburn. 


In the current month we can merely mention, that 


the above work is in course of publication, and promises | 


to be the most complete life of the great naval com- 
mander that has yet appeared. The volume published 
is an autobiography, formed from the letters of Nelson, 
which are arranged in chronological order, and merely 
illustrated by a few pertinent explanatory notes. From 
the quantity of original Letters which have poured in 
upon Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, a larger view of the 
character of Nelson, in its strength and in its weakness, 
is obtained ; but the main feature of the new work is the 
literal integrity with which his correspondence is given. 
It appears that the former biographers of Nelson have 
taken great liberties with the text of his letters, under 
the mistaken idea that his language was not sufficiently 


refined, and that it was necessary to put genteeler 
phrases into the mouth of a hero. They also suppressed | 


a good deal which may now be published without offence 
to any one. 

The early part of Nelson’s correspondence is not of 
particular interest, though the “ Nelson touch” may oc- 
casionally be recognised even in it; and it is not until 
he got on board his beloved Agamemnon that the future 
hero beams forth. We therefore the less regret that we 
must defer this important work until another volume is 
before us. 


Lectures on Painting and Design: Origin of the Art— 
Anatomy the basis of Drawing— the Skeleton—the 
Muscles of Man and Quadtyped—Standard Figure— 
Composition—Colour— Ancients and Moderns—Incen- 
tion. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With 
Designs drawn by himself on the Wood, and Engraved 


in the late Polish Army. Feap. 8vo. Edinburgh: 
William Tait; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
We have perused this narrative with an interest which 
_is heightened by the circumstances under which it is 
_ brought before the British public. In it the author, J. 
| U. Niemcewicz, an illustrious Pole, a man of science and 
| of letters, the friend and fellow-soldier of Kosciuszko, 
| recounts the events of his captivity, from the fatal battle 
| of Macieiowice, in which both he and Kosciuszko were 
severely wounded and made prisoners, until they were 
_released by the Emperor Paul, on the death of Catherine 
| II. Upon the release of Niemcewicz, after a visit to 
| England,he accompanied Kosciuszko to the United States 
of America, where he married. He was afterwards re- 
stored to Poland, where he occupied a high station, and 
enjoyed the universal love and esteem of his countrymen. 
_ His life was devoted to the cause of Poland, for which 
he at different periods suffered exile, in which he at last 
died in Paris, in 1841, at the advanced age of eighty-one. 
Whether in Poland or in exile, Niemcewicz never ceased 
to keep alive the spirit of national independence by his 
writings, his personal influence, his eloquence, and his 
popular songs. When dying, this patriotic Pole be- 
queathed the narrative of his captivity, which had been 
written in America nearly fifty years before, to the 
Polish Historical Society, which he had himself insti- 
tuted in Paris. It is with peculiar fitness that this 
work is given to the British public by Captain Laski, 
the countryman of Niemcewicz, and an exile and fellow- 
| sufferer for the cause to which he was devoted. Besides 
the interest belonging to the personal adventures, the 
| narrative is of value for the authentic information which 
| it gives concerning the court of St. Petersburg, and the 
prominent actors in political affairs in hermetically- 
sealed Russia. 
| The work is divided into six chapters, referring re- 
| spectively to The Battle of Macieiowice— Itinerary of 
the Prisoners— Examination of the Prisoners—Com- 
| panions in Captivity —- Prison Life—and The Release. 
As the Poles are all admirable linguists, we need 
| hardly say that the translation bears no awkward marks 
‘of having been done into English by a foreigner. It 
| offers many curious extracts; but as the book is a cheap 
| one, and likely to circulate, we shall not go very deeply 
into them. As it can never be out of place to exhibit 
the horrors of war, we select this account of the battle- 
field of Macieiowice and its consequences. 
We passed again through the battle-field ; the ground 
was clvered with corpecs, slzeady stripped and. loft 
naked. There was something great in this melan- 
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choly sight, in spite of its horrors, All those soldiers, | combed my beard, washed it repeatedly with cold water, 


most of whom were six feet high, stretched upon the 
ground, their breasts pierced with bayonets, their sinewy 
limbs covered with blood already coagulated, the look 
of threatening or despair which was still on their features, 
livid 4nd frozen by death, and above all, the idea that 
all those gallant men died for their country, covering it 
with their bodies, filled my mind with an impression 
painful and deep, which can never be effaced from my 
memory. , 4 ; ; , ‘ ‘ > 

The Russian head-quarters were becoming more and more 
crowded. Among the new arrivals was General Chrusz- 
czew’s wife, with her two daughters and niece. These 


| 





ladies came from the place where the fight had been | 


the most bloody; and nothing could better prove how 
much they were accustomed to war, than seeing them 
jumping lightly over the naked bodies of grenadiers, 
which obstructed their passage at every step. 

Between four and five o’clock in the evening, we saw 


a detachment of soldiers approaching head-quarters, and | 
carrying upon a hand-barrow, hastily constructed, a man | 


half dead. This was General Kosciuszko. His head 
and body covered with blood, contrasted in a dreadful 
manner with the livid paleness of his face. He had on 
his head a large wound from a sword, and three on his 
back, above the loins, from the thrusts of a pike. He 
could scarcely breathe. This was very painful to me; 
the silence, or rather sullen stupor, was at last inter- 
rupted by the sobs and cries of a grief as violent as 
sincere. I embraced the General, who had not yet 
recovered his senses, and from this moment until we 
were thrown into solitary prisons, I remained with him. 
A surgeon dressed his wounds, but did not venture to 
say any thing about his state. The General still showed 
no sign of recovery from his swoon. They removed him 
into a large room on the first floor, where I remained by 
his bedside weeping, a grenadier being posted at each 
door within the hall. Towards evening, Fersen wanting 
this apartment for his dinner and council, the invalid 
was once more removed into a room above the cellar. 
The night which succeeded that unfortunate day was 
the most painful in my life. While I lay on a heap of 
straw, my mind was suffering a thousand times more 
than my body. Immediately after the host of officers, 
who filled all the house, had retired to bed, the confused 
voices, and immoderate laughter of this multitude, gave 
place to the groanings and imprecations of the dying 
and wounded. 


The place of Niemcewicz’s imprisonment was the | 


fortress of St. Petersburg; and as he had made himself | took two large cups of coffee, and joked for some time 


personally obnoxious to the Empress, by speaking in the 
Diet against her and the Russianized Poles, he was treated 


with greater severity than any other of the prisoners. | 


The melancholy dreams of his captivity are relieved by 
his amusing anecdote of the profound ignorance of the 
Russian officials. 


The other prisoners had only one soldier for their 
guard ; as a very flattering distinction, I had two in my 
room. It is true, however, that the corporal could 
sleep, and that the soldier only was obliged to watch 
me. When I became acquainted with my guards, [ 
asked them why they watched me so strictly, even 
during the night, and when the prison was bolted on 
every side. “ That you may not play any trick to your 
soul,” was their answer. Ah! it is in the silence and 
darkness of night, that the imagination of a poor prisoner 
works most actively ; being deprived of all natural and 
possible means of escaping, he desires impossible ones. 
How many times during these awful and sleepless nights 
I wished for the days of miracles and fairies! How 
often I longed to be able to render myself invisible, and 
to transfer myself where I pleased. By these means 
how I would frame plans for freeing Poland ; how I 
would achieve our liberation, and punish that abomi- 
nable Catherine, rendering her a hundred-fold the evils 
which she had made my unhappy country endure. To- 
wards morning exhausted nature regained her rights, 
and I slept until seven o’clock ; then I dressed myself, 











and breakfasted. If it was the day on which I expected 
books from my friend Mostowski, with what impatience 
I clung to my window to see the corporal passing who 
should bring me my parcel. I was obliged, however, 
to wait two or three hours until the subaltern officerhad 
examined all the leaves, one after another. But I was 
quite easy on that score, the smal] point of the pin being 
Ny» green, tn as the letters written in sympathetic 
ink. 

They brought me once the complete works of Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre, with the exception of the first 
volume. I insisted that they should give me it, but they 
tried to evade my request. Two, three hours passed ; 
no book. At length the officer brought it : “ Tell me,” 
said I frankly, taking it, “why have you detained this 
volume ?” “ There was something written in it,” replied 
he, “and I have orders not to give you such a book. 
Being unable to make out the writing, I sent it to 
Alexander-Siemianowicz, the Inspector of the prison, 
who also finding the sentence unintelligible, took the 
book to Procurator General Samoilow’s, but he under- 
stood it no better, and this increased his suspicion.” In 
short, the book passed through the hands of many great 
personages of the empire, who all agreed that the sen- 
tence must be written in a mysterious language, and as 
they at last remembered that the old metropolitan 
(Bishop) of St. Petersburg was a learned philologer, 
they sent him the cabalistic writing; and it was he who 
at last passed the definitive sentence in this matter, de- 
claring that the words in question were written in a 
known language, and that they contained nothing 
dangerous to the gracious Sovereign of all the Russias. 
Being anxious to know what it was that could so long 
puzzle the learned and the great of the realm, I took the 
book, opened it, and found to my great surprise the 
following words: “ Ex libris Stanislai Sokolnicki!” 
For the first time since my imprisonment I laughed, and 
laughed heartily. This then is the empire where, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, the arts and sciences had taken 
refuge ! 


The following scene adds another to the many tragi- 
comic deathbeds of sovereigns :— 


When we were relieved from the oppressive emotion 
of tenderness and joy, my friends communicated to me 
the following particulars about the death of the Empress. 
She had spent the night, as usual, with Zubow, rose on 
the 16th November, in good health and high spirits, 


with her chambermaid. When she began to write, she 


felt it necessary to go to her closet. This was about 


seven o’clock in the morning. The ministers arrived 
soon after with their portfolios to work with her as 
usual; and as they did not find her in the apartments, 
they waited. One hour passed; the great Sovereign did 
not appear. Zatharia, her valet-de-chambre and con- 
fidant, thinking that she had gone to the Hermitage, her 
garden, went to look for her among those magic bowers, 
where, though the thermometer stood at 30 degrees 
below zero out of doors, the orange tree, jasmine, and 
tuberose intertwined their flowers, and embalmed the 
air with the sweetest fragrance. He did not find her 
there. Uneasy, distressed, he sought her in all the 
apartments, and at last opened the door of the com- 
modités. He uttered a cry,—the ministers rushed 
forward. The immortal Catherine, the mistress of one- 
third of the inhabited globe, had fallen on one side in 
her chaise percée, her garments in the greatest disorder, 
and scarcely affording a decent concealment from the 
gaze of the astonished spectators. They removed her to 
bed; she opened her eyes for a moment, but did not 
speak, being utterly insensible. Soon every assistance 
of art became useless; all her body appeared inanimate, 
except the abdomen, which moved convulsively. , 
As soon as the event was known, the chamberlain 
Ilinski, a young Pole, who, since the partition, was 
attached to the person of the Grand Duke Paul Petro- 
wicz, went in all speed to carry the intelligence to this 
prince at Gatschina, his country seat. This eagerness 
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was the source of many favours which were soon lavished 
on him; but either on account of the fickleness of the 
prince, or the giddiness of the courtier, they did not 
last long. In less than two hours the Grand Duke was 
already at the bed-side of his august mother, who was, 
as I have already said, motionless, except the abdomen, 
which still continued to heave. Severine Potocki, who 
was that day on duty, told me that this imperfect death 
of Catherine occasioned the courtiers the greatest per- 
plexity ; for they were in presence of two sovereigns ; 
the one was, a few hours ago, mistress of their fortunes | 
and life,and might, perhaps, yet recover, because she 
still moved; the other, in the vigour of life and health, 
was already touching with the end of his fingers the 
sceptre, which he would very probably hold firmly and | 
long. Now, zeal or indifference for one or the other | 
might equally compromise them, and prove equally | 
dangerous. In this cruel dilemma, they took the ab- | 
domen of their sovereign as a compass to guide their | 
actions and movements. It moved with force, they 
quickly surrounded the bed and uttered mournful lamen- 
tations; its motion began to slacken, and still more 
quickly, with an air half joyful, half respectful, they 
hurried to surround the Grand Duke. This manceuvring 
of fear and flattery lasted during thirty hours without 
intermission, as the abdomen did not cease to move until 
twelve o’clock on the following morning, when the im- 
mortal Catherine died for good and all. On examining 
the body, they found that a vessel had burst in the head, 
and that the blood was suffused over the brain. The 
Grand Duke was immediately proclaimed Emperor, and 
took the reins and whip of government, handling them 
with the impatience of a young coachman, who, for a 
long time, has eagerly desired to drive alone. 





The prisoners were not only restored to freedom by 
Paul, but were treated with kindness, and received 
favours, though compelled very much against the grain 
to take an oath of fealty to the Emperor of an awful 
description. The Emperor and his son, the Grand Duke 
Alexander, honoured Kosciuszko with a visit. His friend 
Niemcewicz found the General in a very depressed con- 
dition, though as a prisoner he had not been harshly 
treated. He thus affectingly describes their first inter- 
view :— 





I did not fail immediately to avail myself of my 
liberty, and went to visit my friends and companions in 
misfortune. I called first upon Marshal Potocki, whom 
I found, if possible, still more broken down than Mos- 
towski. This was a new scene of emotion and tears; 
he asked me to show him the scar of my wound, and 
kissed it. Thence I went to Kosciuszko’s ; I found him 
lying upon his chaise /ongue, with his head enveloped in 
bandages, and one leg entirely lifeless; but I was still 
more affected on perceiving that his voice was almost 
gone, and that there was great confusion in his ideas. 
He seemed struck with terror, spoke but in low tones, 
and whenever we raised our voices, he made signs with | 
his finger to warn us that the servants were listening, | 
and that they were all spies. After the first embraces 
and mutual congratulations ; “I know that you have 
suffered much,” said he, “ but you must complete your 
sacrifice; you must do me one favour, and promise to go 
with me to America.”—* You are aware of my attach- 
ment to you,” said I, “but after so many misfortunes, 
after so long an absence from home, I should be glad to 
see my paternal hearth, and to settle my family affairs, 
which, as you know, are in a very ruinous state.” “ But 
have I not enough now,” said he, “for us both!?”—*“I | 
should be sorry,” said I, “to be burdensome to you,— 
I will first go and gather the remains of my small 
patrimony.” “I set out in eight days,” said he, “ look 
at the state in which F ani, see if I am able to go alone, 
if I am not in need of a friend to take care of me,— can 
you abandon me!” And he began to shed tears.— 
“ Enough,” exclaimed I ; “no, I will not abandon you; 
I will go with you.” He tenderlyembraced me. Thus 
the very same day on which I broke the fetters with 











which my enemies had loaded me, friendship laid new 


ones on me. 


The released prisoners were ordered to present them- 
selves at Court. This ceremony, and the obsequies of 
the Empress and the husband whom she had caused to 
be murdered thirty years before, are thus graphically 
described by Niemcewicz :— 


Next Sunday was appointed for our presentation to 
the Emperor and the Empress. According to etiquette, 
we were all dressed in deep mourning, which consisted 
of a coat with three buttons in front, and cuffs varying 
in breadth, according to the rank of the person, black 
buckles, sword and hat covered with crape ; no powder 
on the hair. In this attire we were pretty nearly like 
chimney-sweeps. Lately treated as a criminal, behold 
me now, all at once, at court before two sovereigns ; the 


, one dead, lying in state, and still surrounded with all 


the imperial pomp; the other in the full exercise of 
supreme power. This court seemed to me more 
strange than imposing; it exhibited a curious assem- 
blage of the different representatives, and various cos- 
tumes of numerous nations subject to the Russian sceptre. 
Here might be seen gentlemen in waiting, who, th. ash 
in mourning, looked elegant and gracetul, and had all 
the appearance of Moliére’s Marquisses ; there, a Metro- 
politan (a Bishop,) with his long, grey beard, his high 
cap, his stole and cross. Who is that dark man with 
black moustache and beard, caftan, wide trowsers, and 
yellow morocco slippers? He is a Tartar from the 
Crimea. And those two young men with shaved heads, 
and with rich girdles round their loins? The one is a 
Georgian and the other a Circassian. And yonder, that 
knot of deformed monsters, with two small holes in lieu 
of eyes? These are Kalmouk officers. I also met there 
my ci-derant countrymen forming part of this motley 
multitude. In short, it would be impossible to see any 
where such a medley, such a variegated mosaic. 

The corps of cheraliers-gardes who perform the ser- 
vice within the palace is splendid ; it is composed of 
nearly one hundred gentlemen, selected from the youngest 
and handsomest officers. It was the stud of Catherine 
II. Nothing can equal the richness and magnificence 
of the uniform in which these gentlemen are attired. 
They wear white justaucorps, having white velvet collars 
and facings, with lace upon every seam ; this lace is sur- 
mounted by broad embroideries ; a kind of light silver 
breastplate ; massive silver chains falling from the shoul- 
ders upon the breast ; Roman helmets of gilded silver, 
with large ostrich feathers ; and, as if that was not 
enough, thick massive silver plates adorning both sides 
of their boots, all the length of the leg. The crowd of 
courtiers already filled the apartments, when I saw all 
at once this crowd moving, separating left and right, 
and opening before a man wearing five ribbons and a 
miniature of the Empress in his button-hole, set with 
large diamonds. This was Zubow, the widowed lover 
of Catherine II., rather a pretty than a handsome man, 
with large black eyes, but an exhausted and excessively 
worn out countenance. This creature, who crawled 
rather than walked, was nobody now ; such is, however, 
the force of habit, that the crowd of courtiers still 
bowed before Zubow as at the time of his grandeur. He 
bent his steps to the large hall, where the body of the 
deceased was lying. Curiosity drew me thither, but, as 
I did not like the ceremony, and was not inclined to 
throw myself on my knees and kiss the hand of a corpse, 
I stopt at the door. Upon a state bed above a flight of 
twelve steps, lay the inanimate remains of her who, a 
few days ago, was the absolute sovereign of one-third of 
the world. She was dressed in a Russian velvet robe, 
trimmed with sables, and richly embroidered around 
with gold. Crown, sceptre, globe, and a quantity of 
orders and ribbons were ry oe ame Oe steps of the 
catafalque. The deceased still her court 
as in her lifetime. Cham ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting, body-guards, respectfully surrounded her, 
and stood day and night, cy ag relieved every third 
hour. This was a very hard for the courtiers, who, 


besides their service at the court of a living monarch, 
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had to guard a dead Empress and the body of an Em- 
peror who had been strangled thirty years ago. 

Paul I., on the day of his accession to the throne, un- 
able to avenge the death of his father Peter III., resolved 
at least to make amends for the injuries done to his 
memory. It was known that this Emperor, after a tra- 
gical end, was privately buried in the church of St. 
Alexander-Newski. Paul went thither immediately, 
accompanied by Bezborodko and only one of his aides- 
de-camp. There was but one monk who knew the 
place where the body had been deposited. Paul de- 
scended with him into the vault, caused the coffin to be 
opened, and saw nothing but ashes and some remains of 
uniform, buttons and boots. Moved to tears he gave | 
orders for a state-bed like that of his mother, to be im- 
mediately erected in the same church, and appointed 
officers of his court to do duty there as in the palace ; | 
then, he went twice a-day, in the morning and evening, | 
to worship the dead, as they call it, bowing respectfully | 
three times before them, and kissing his mother’s hand. 
The Empress, princes and princesses, courtiers, and after | 
them all persons decently dressed, were admitted to this 
honour. The same ceremony was performed at Cathe- 
rine’s coffin as at that of Peter III., with this difference, 
that as there was nothing to be kissed at the Emperor’s, 
a genuflection was made instead. The air of weakness 
and emotion with which Zubow prostrated himself be- 
fore the body of his late mistress was really a curious 
sight. It was, doubtless, the first time that he had 
kissed that hand gratuitously ; formerly, it was always 
the more open to him the more he pressed it. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Post oc- 
tavo. Pp. 390. London: Churchhill. 


The anonymous author of this ingenious treatise | 
might have designated himself a philosophical phreno- 
logist. He seems to labour under a consciousness of 
having, in some of his hypotheses, broached doctrines | 
questionable by the orthodox, and he not only deprecates | 
their censure, on very fair grounds, but contends that his | 
system of creation is in truer harmony with the Mosaic | 
record than that generally received. He ought in pru- | 
dence to have been contented with his final plea, which | 
is thus urged. | 


My sincere desire in the composition of the book, was | 
to give the true view of the history of nature, with as 
little disturbance as possible to existing beliefs, whether | 
philosophical or religious. I have made little reference 
to any doctrines of the latter kind which may be thought | 
inconsistent with mine, because to do so would have been | 
to enter upon questions for the settlement of which our | 
knowledge is not yet ripe. Let the reconciliation of | 
whatever is true in my views, with whatever is true in | 
other systems, come about in the fulness of calm and | 
careful inquiry. I cannot but here remind the reader of | 
what Dr. Wisemau has shown so strikingly in his lec- | 
tures, how different new philosophic doctrines are apt to | 
appear after we have become somewhat familiar with | 
them. Geology, at first, seems inconsistent with the au- 
thority of the Mosaic record. A storm of unreasoning 
indignation rises against its teachers. In time, its truths, 
being found quite irresistible, are admitted, and man- 
kind continue to regard the Scriptures with the same re- 
spect as before. So also with several other sciences. 
Now, the only objection that can be made on such 
ground to this book, is, that it brings forward some new 
hypotheses, at first sight, like geology, not in perfect 
harmony with that record, and arranges all the rest into 
a system which partakes of the same character. But 
may not the sacred text, on a liberal interpretation, or 
with the benefit of new light reflected from nature, or 
derived from learning, be shown to be as much in har- 
mony with the novelties of this volume, as it has been 
with geology and natural philosophy ! What is there in 
the laws of organic creation more startling to the candid 
theologian, than in the Copernican system, or the natural 
formation of strata! And if the whole series of facts is 
true, why should we shrink from inferences legitimately 

















flowing from it? Is it not a wiser course, since recon- 
ciliation has come in so many instances, still to hope for 
it, still to go on with our new truths, trusting that they 
also will in time be found harmonious with all others ? 

Whatever may be thought of the writer’s particular 
views, it will be allowed that his exposition of them is 
clear and logical. We had marked for extract some of 
his gradually advancing steps in the progress of creation, 
but must be contented with very little, though that little 
may give an idea of the work. 


ERA OF THE PRIMARY ROCKS. 


The interior of the globe has now been inspected in 
many places, and a tolerably distinct notion of its gene- 
ral arrangements has consequently been arrived at. It 
appears that the basis rock of the earth, as it may be 
called, is of hard texture, and crystalline in its constitu- 


tion. Of this rock, granite may be said to be the type, 
_thongh it runs into many varieties. Over this, except in 
_ the comparatively few places where it projects above the 
| general level in mountains, other rocks are disposed in 


sheets or strata, with the appearance of having been de- 
posited originally from water; but these last rocks have 
nowhere been allowed to rest in their original arrange- 
ment. Uneasy movements from below have broken 
them up in great inclined masses, while in many cases 
there has been projected through the rents rocky matter, 
more or less resembling the great inferior crystalline 
mass. This rocky matter must have been in a state of 
fusion from heat at the time of its projection, for it is 
often found to have run into and filled up lateral chinks 
in these rents. There are even instances where it has 
been rent again, and a newer melted matter of the same 
character sent through the opening. Finally, in the 
crust as thus arranged, there are, in many places, chinks 
containing veins of metal. Thus, there is first a great 
inferior mass, composed of crystalline rock, and probably 
resting immediately on the fused and expanded matter 


_of the interior: next, layers or strata of aqueous origin; 
| next, irregular masses of melted inferior rock, that have 


been sent up volcanically and confusedly at various 
times amongst the aqueous rocks, breaking up these into 
masses, and tossing them out of their original levels. 


| This is an outline of the arrangements of the crust of the 


earth, as far as we can observe it. It is, at first sight, a 
most confused scene ; but after some careful observation, 


| we readily detect in it a regularity and order from which 


much instruction in the history of our globe is to be de- 
rived. 


HYPOTHESIS OF THE ORIGIN OF ANIMATED TRIBES. 


A candid consideration of all these circumstances, can 
scarcely fail to introduce into our minds a somewhat dif- 
ferent idea of organic creation from what has hitherto 
been generally entertained. That God created animated 
beings, as well as the terraqueous theatre of their being, 
is a fact so powerfully evidenced, and so universally re- 
ceived, that I at once take it for granted. But in the 
particulars of this so highly supported idea, we surely 
here see cause for some reconsideration. It may now be 
inquired—In what way was the creation of animated 
beings effected? The ordinary notion may, I think, be 
not unjustly described as this,—that the Almighty au- 
thor produced the progenitors of all existing species by 
some sort of personal or immediate exertion. But how 


does this notion comport with what we have seen of the 


gradual advance of species, from the humblest to the 
highest How can we suppose an immediate exertion 
of this creative power at one time to produce zoophytes, 
another time to add a few marine mollusks, another to 
bring in one or two conchifers, again to produce crusta- 
ceous fishes, again perfect fishes, and so on to the end? 
This would surely be to take a very mean view of the 
Creative Power—to, in short, anthropomorphize it, or re- 
duce it to some such character as that borne by the or- 
dinary proceedings of mankind. And yet this would be 
unavoidable; for that the organic creation was thus 
progressive through a long space of time, rests on evi- 
dence which nothing can overturn or gainsay. Some 
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other idea must then be come to with regard to the mode 
in which the Divine Author proceeded in the organic 
creation. Let us seek in the history of the earth’s for- 
mation for a new suggestion on this point. We have 
seen powerful evidence, that the construction of this 
globe and its associates, and inferentially that of all the 
other globes of space, was the result, not of any imme- 
diate or personal exertion on the part of the Deity, but 
of natural laws which are expressions of his will. What 
is to hinder our supposing that the organic creation is 
also a result of natural laws, which are in like manner 
an expression of his will? More than this, the fact of 
the cosmical arrangements being an effect of natural law, 
isa powerful argument for the organic arrangements being 
80 likewise ; for how can we suppose that the august 
Being who brought all these countless worlds into form 
by the simple establishment of a natural principle flow- 
ing from his mind, was to interfere personally and spe- 
cially on every occasion when a new shell-fish or reptile 
was to be ushered into existence on one of these worlds ! 
Surely this idea is too ridiculous to be for a moment en- 
tertained. 

It will be objected that the ordinary conceptions of 
Christian nations on this subject are directly derived 
from Scripture, or, at least. are in conformity with it. 
If they were clearly and unequivocally supported by 
Scripture, it may readily be allowed that there would 
be a strong objection to the reception of any opposite 
hypothesis. But the fact is, however startling the pre- 
sent announcement of it may be, that the first chapter 
of the Mosaic record is not only not in harmony with 
the ordinary ideas of mankind respecting cosmical and 
organic creation, but is opposed to them. 


We must leave this to the curious reader, merely 
stating that the writer’s reasonings are far from being 
conclusive. He had better have rested on his philoso- 
phical deprecation of rash judgments on matters upon 
which nature has not yet fully revealed her laws.—Our 
next extract embodies what is, at least, an ingenious 
conjecture about the systems of other globes. 


Unprepared as most men may be for such an an- 
nouncement, there can be no doubt that we are able, in 
this limited sphere, to form some satisfactory conclu- 
sions as to the plants and animals of those other spheres 
which move at such immense distances from us. Suppose 
that the first persons of an early nation who made a ship 
and ventured to sea in it, observed, as they sailed along, a 
set of objects which they had never before seen—namely, 
a fleet of other ships—would they not have been justi- 
fied in supposing that those ships were occupied, like 
their own, by human beings possessing hands to row and 
steer, eyes to watch the signs of the weather, intelli- 
gence to guide them from one place to another—in short, 
beings in all respects like themselves, or only showing 
such differences as they knew to be producible by differ- 
ence of climate and habits of life. Precisely in this man- 
ner we can speculate on the inhabitants of remote 


spheres. We see that matter has originally been dif- | 


fused in one mass, of which the spheres are portions. 
Consequently, inorganic matter must be presumed to be 
every where the same, although probably with differences 
in the proportions of ingredients in different globes, and 
also some difference of conditions. Out of a certain num- 
ber of the elements of inorganic matter are composed or- 
ganic bodies, both vegetable and animal ; such must be 
the rule in Jupiter and in Sirius, as itis here. We, there- 
fore, are all but certain that herbaceous and ligneous 
fibre, that flesh and blood, are the constituents of the 
organic beings of all those spheres which are as yet seats 
of life. Gravitation we see to be an all-pervading prin- 
ciple ; therefore, there must be a relation between the 
spheres and their respective organic occupants, by vir- 
tue of which they are fixed, as far as necessary, on 

surface. Such a relation, of course, involves details as 
to the density and elasticity of structure, as well as size, 
of the organic tenants, in proportion to the gravity of 
the respective planets—peculiarities, however, which 
may quite well consist with the idea of a universality of 
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general types, to which we are about to come. Electri- 
city we also see to be universal; if, therefore, it be a 
principle concerned in life and in mental action, as 
science strongly suggests, life and mental action must 
every where be of one genera! character. We come to com- 
paratively a matter of detail, when we advert to heat 
and light ; yet it is important to consider that these are 
universal agents, and that, as they bear marked rela- 
tiens to organic life and structure on earth, they may be 
presumed to do so in other spheresalso. The considera- 
tions as to light are particularly interesting, for, on our 
globe, the structure of one important organ, almost uni- 
versally distributed in the animal kingdom, is in direct 
and precise relation to it. Where there is light there 
will be eyes, and these, in other spheres, will be the 
same in all respects as the eyes of tellurian animals, 
with only such differences as may be necessary to ac- 
cord with minor peculiarities of condition and of situation. 
It is but a small stretch of the argument to suppose that, 
one conspicuous organ of a large portion of our animal 
kingdom being thus universal, a parity in all the other 
organs—species for species, class for class, kingdom for 
kingdom—is highly likely, and that thus the inhabitants 
of all the other globes of space bear not only a general, 
but a particular resemblance to those of our own. 


The Reformers before the Reformation. The Fifteenth 
Century. John Huss and the Council of Constance. By 
Emile De Bonnechose, Author of Histoire Francaise, 
Histoire Sacrée, &c. &c. Translated from the French 
by Campbell Mackenzie, B.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 2 
vols. post octavo, pp. 703. Edinburgh: William 
Whyte & Co. 

Though the title is somewhat large, or not sufficiently 
specific, this is an excellent book, and one which we are 
glad to see in an English dress. The preface, or preli- 
minary essay, is itself an admirable work. The French- 
man writes in the spirit of Milton and of Channing. His 
discourse is an able and eloquent argument for the fun- 
damental principles of the Reformation,— namely, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of inquiry, and freedom from 
the sacerdotal yoke. It is, in one word, written in 
the spirit of the most Catholic Christianity. 

We have said that the title is not sufficiently specific, 
We were led to expect at least a full account of Wycliffe, 
the great reformer of his own age, and we have a brief 
reference to him ; but the work is in substance a memoir 
of John Huss, and a historical retrospect of the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of his era; with an account of the sects 
which sprang from his doctrine, which is continued down 
to so late a time as the origin of the United Brethren or 
Moravians. We regret that we have not the power of 
speaking of this work with the fulness due to its merits, 
and can only cull a few pithy sentences from the Preface, 
and take a brief extract from the body of the work. 


OBJECTS OF THE WORK. 


This work, in an historical point of view, is intended 
to make the great religious movement which took place 
in Europe a century before the Reformation, better 
known and more justly appreciated. It embraces a pe- 
riod of seventy years,—from the beginning of the Great 
Schism of the West in 1378, to the end of the war of the 
Hussites, towards the middle of the following century. 
The principal doctrines which divided Europe during 
that memorable period are exposed to view, and the 
illustrious men who originated or defended them are 
carefully depicted. 

We shall describe the famous quarrels of the Schism ; 
the struggle of the Popes with each other; that of the 
Emperor, the Kings, and the Councils the Pon- 
tiffs; the proceedings of the Gallican Church and of the 
University of Paris; the persevering and, for a time, 
victorious efforts of the men who represented both one 
aud the other against the partisans of the Papal omui- 
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potence; and the scenes for ever to be deplored, in 
which the great doctors of bohemia perished. 
Theological differences were then accompanied by the 
flames of funeral piles, and the shock of arms. A place 
is reserved in the work for these gloomy pictures ; the 
reader will there find the combats of words to be suc- 
ceeded by those of the sword ; and men of learning and 
piety, the Husses, D’Aillys, and Gersons, to be followed 
by men of blood and war, the Ziskas and Procopiuses. 


Historian of John Huss, I am well aware, that whilst 
I gain for his name the admiration of many, | also ex- 
pose it to outrage. But to any person who should me- 
ditate insulting his memory, | would say—* John Huss 
was condemned because he refused to believe that a man, 
for any motive whatever, ought to stifle the voice of his 
conscience, and to act contrary to his internal persuasion. 
What he did not believe,do you believe ? Examine his life, 
peruse his letters—his touching letters—where the most 
candid soul is laid open, and the most holy fervour ma- 
nifested! See what a love of good, what a horror of 
evil, what devotedness to truth, are there displayed ! 
Consider how he lived, and how he died. Having done 
this, place your hand on your heart, and say, ‘1 am a 
better Christian than this man !’——Then insult him !” 


FURTHER OBJECT OF THE WORK. 

The object of this work is not to convert believers— 
to engage in proselytism at the expense of any church— 
to draw away the living members of one communion to 
the bosom of another. No creed will be presented here 
as the only true one—no particular formula will be ad- 
vanced as the sole rea] expression of the truth, out of 
which there is nothing but error and falsehood ; for we 
believe that it is, before all things, important to serve 
the Universal Church; and there is one religion in our 
eyes higher than all particular forms of worship,—above 
Roman Catholicism as above Protestantism,—and that 
religion is CHRISTIANITY. 


The history of spiritual courts has no blacker record 
than the trial of Huss, nor the annals of martyrdom a 
more pathetic page than that which traces the closing 
scenes of his life. His persecutors showed demoniac in- 
genuity in heaping ignominies upon him,—all of which 
he bore with the patient meekness of the divine Master 
in whose cause he suffered. His fina] examination be- 
fore the council and all the dignitaries of the empire is 
full of the highest interest, but too long to extract. It 
would make an admirable subject for a historical painter. 
We give the last scene of all. 


The place of punishment was a meadow adjoining the 
gardens of the city, outside the gate of Gotleben. On 
arriving there, Huss kneeled down and recited some of 
the penitential Psalms. Several of the people, hearing 
him pray with fervour, said aloud—* We are ignorant 
of this man’s crime ; but he offers up to God most ex- 
cellent prayers.” ° , ‘ ‘ ‘ 

When he wished to address the crowd in German, the 
Elector Palatine opposed it, and ordered him to be forth- 
with burned. “ Lord Jesus !” cried John Huss, “ I shall 
endeavour to endure, with humility, this frightful death 
which I am awarded for thy Holy Gospel! Pardon all 
my enemies !” ° . : ° 

His body was then bound with thongs, with which he 
was firmly tied to a stake, driven deep into the ground. 
When he was so affixed, some persons objected to his 
face being turned to the east, saying that this ought not 
to be, since he was a heretic. He was then untied and 
bound again to the stake with his face to the west. His 
head was held close to the wood by a chain smeared 
with soot, and the view of which inspired him with 
pious reflections on the ignominy of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings. 

Fagots were then arranged about and under his feet, 
and around him was piled up a quantity of wood and 
straw. When all these preparations were completed, 
the Elector Palatine, accompanied by Count d’Oppen- 
heim, marshal of the empire, came up to him, and for 
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the last time recommended him to retract. But he, 
looking up to heaven, said with a loud voice: “I cal] 
God to witness, that I have never either taught or writ- 
ten what those false witnesses have laid to my charge— 
my sermons, my books, my writings, have all been done 
with the sole view of rescuing souls from the tyranny of 
sin ; and, therefore, most joyfully will I confirm with my 
blood that truth which I have taught, written, and 
preached ; and which is confirmed by the Divine Law 
and the holy fathers.” 

The elector and the marshal then withdrew, and fire 
was set to the pile! “Jesus, Son of the living God,” 
cried John Huss, “ have pity on me!” He prayed and 


| sung a hymn in the midst of his torments, but soon after, 


the wind having risen, his voice was drowned by the 
roaring of the flames. He was perceived for some time 
longer moving his head and lips, and as if still praying 
—and then he gave up the spirit. His habits were 
burned with him, and the executioners tore in pieces the 
remains of his body and threw them back into the fune- 
ral pile, until the fire had absolutely consumed every thing; 
the ashes were then collected together and thrown into 
the Rhine. 

Thus perished, at the age of five-and-forty, one of the 
men whose character throws most honour on the Chris- 
tian church; and it is not easy to discern, at the first 
glance, the real causes of his death. The following 
words are found in an old manuscript copy of his works: 
“ As long as John Huss merely declaimed ayainst the 
vices of the seculars, erery one said that he was inspired 
with the Spirit of God; but as soon as he proceeded 
against ecclesiastics, he became an olject of odium, for he 
then really laid his finger on the sore.” 

Although we have never seen the criginal of this 
work, we can judge, from internal evidence, that the 
translation is executed with accuracy and spirit. 


Memoir of Thomas Harrison Burder, M.D. By John 
Burder, M.A. London: Ward & Co. Pp. 168. 


This little biography is written by an affectionate bro- 
ther, who, not without reason,concludes that it will chiefly 
interest the relatives and personal friends of its subject. 
Dr. Burder was a pious and amiable man, a son of the 
author of “ Village Sermons.” He was born in 1789, re- 
ceived a good education, and studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh,—where he graduated, before commencing practice 
in London, though he afterwards settled at Tunbridge 
Wells. The memoir, which is written with great mo- 
desty, consists mainly of extracts from Dr. Burder’s 
letters, from childhood to the close of his life. 

They all display a serious, mild, and affectionate cha- 
racter, which is farther confirmed by the testimonials of 
his instructors and personal friends, many of them per- 
sons of eminence and science. Originally of a delicate 
constitution, Dr. Burder, throughout life, suffered much 
from deranged health, though he lived until the summer 
of 1843. He married a cousin of his own, after settling 
in life, who survived him for only five months. The ex- 
tract of a family letter, written by Dr. Burder while a 
student at Edinburgh, and a letter of consolation, writ- 
ten by Dr. Abercrombie of that city, to his widow, is all 
that our space permits us to select from a volume which 
presents a really interesting record of a good man’s 
life, and picture of an attached Christian family :— 

My father’s kind letter gave me heartfelt pleasure, 
and your own, my dear sister, was peculiarly acceptable. 
The domestic incidents you allude to, transported me at 
once to the Grove ; and to be with you in imagination 
merely, is no small pleasure. This kind of journey I often 
perform, and in various ways. Sometimes I hum a tune 
which Phebe has often played to me, the air of which is 
inexpressibly delightful. At other times, and especially 


on a Sunday, I repeat to myself that sweet hymn of our 
infaney— 
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When, O dear Jesus, when shall I 
Behold thee all serene ? 


The latter expedient never fails to succeed. In an 
instant I am seated at the fire-side, and make one of 
the domestic circle. My mother’s countenance beams 
with sympathy and kindness; my father’s with benignity ; 
and my sister’s with attentive affection. The scene is 
sometimes too touching ; and yet I love to indulge the 
tender illusion. When shall it be exchanged for reality ! 


From John Abercrombie, Esq., M.D. 


Edinburgh, August 22, 1843. 
My Dear Mapam,—I do not attempt to express the 


feelings with which I have received the letter of Mr. | 


Burder, intimating the heavy bereavement with which it 


has pleased your heavenly Father to visit you. It is a be- | 


reavement which will be felt most deeply by the nume- 


rous and attached friends of Dr. Burder, and by none | 
more than myself, to whom he was endeared in a pecu- | 


liar manner, both by an old and warm friendship, and 
by the various excellent and amiable qualities which met 


in his character. It seemed to those who knew his ta- | 


lents and his worth, a mysterious dispensation, that one 
so calculated for usefulness should be so long laid aside 
in the prime of his days ;—but “ He, whose ways are not 
as our ways, nor his thoughts as ours,’ had his own 
great purposes to answer; and among these, we cannot 
doubt one was to prepare our beloved friend in a peculiar 
manner for the enjoyment of himself, and for occupying 
a high place in that blessed assembly, who have “ come 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” He 
now understands the whole, and pereeives in the clearest 


manner, that no one step could have been wanting. The | 


all-wise and all-merciful One, who has visited you with 
the dispensation, alone is able to give the support and 
consolation under it, which may enable you to say: “ It 
is well.” This, I doubt not, will be bestowed in abua- 
dant measure, in answer to your prayers, and to the 
prayers of the numerous affectionate friends, who par- 
take in your sorrow. And while their sympathies are 
not useless, there is a Friend who is afflicted in all the 
afflictions of his people—one to whom all power is given 
in heaven and on earth, and there is the mighty gift of 
the Holy Spirit the Comforter, imparting a peace which 
the world cannot give. My daughters desire to unite 
with me in our expressions of deep sympathy and affec- 
tionate wishes and regards. 
And I am, my dear Madam, very sincerely yours, 


JoHN ABERCROMBIE. 


Upton’s Physioglyphics. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


This work relates to certain discoveries in language 
and science which only dawned upon the author a few 


months since, after many years of study ; and which, | 
as we do not pretend to understand them, it will be | 


time enough to speak about when they are fairly placed 
before the public. The author solicits the means of 
doing this ; and, among other remarkable things, asserts 
that he has discovered the method of Trisecting an 
Angle, or Arc of a Circle, and can give a strict mathe- 
matical solution of the Quadrature of the Circle. His 
challenge to men of science is as singular as it is bold ; 
—and farther we cannot say. 


The Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews ; complete 
in one volume, octavo, double columns. Pp. 370. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Cornelius Mathews is a kind of American Boz, or 
Jerrold, or Titmarsh, with more earnestness than the 
latter, and a manner of his own, the result of his Trans- 
atlantic surroundings. The “ writings” are extremely 
“various.” We have, in Puffer Hopkins, a clever novel, 
descriptive of middle-class and workie Americans, many 
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lively short tales and sketches of every-day characters and 
manners, and some legendary serious extravaganzas, as 
the Behemoth, who is in character, deeds, and destiny, 
close akin to those fiery dragons and “ Laidly Worms” 
that flourish in British legends. There is, moreover,a good 
many copies of verses, with some vigour and likelihood 
about them; and acomedy,“ The Politicians,” whichshows 
the way in which “ political capital” is sometimes made 
in America. A very dirty way it is, no doubt, though by 

no means worse than that with which we are all fami- 
| liar at home, either as actors or spectators. A better 
| idea could not be obtained of the present character of the 
American Magazines than by the perusal of this “ various” 
_volume; though its contents may be above their fair 





average. As a specimen, we give an extract from an 
article in the New York Review, entitled New Ethics of 
Eating. It must be remembered, that a sect in America, 
| not content with giving up the use of wine and spirits, 
have also given up eating animal food, ineluding, we be- 
lieve, eggs, milk, and butter, and also tea and coffee. 
There is no longer sufficient distinction in mere “ tem- 
perance,” or yet in “ total abstinence.” 


In every age there has existed some favourite theory 
for the regeneration of the race ; some grand discovery 
(about to be made), which was to be universal, ubiqui- 
tous in its influence and success. At one time the phi- 
_ losopher’s stone ; in the next age a short passage to the 
| East Indies ; and now, in a third and less romantic pe- 
riod, all the great objects of amelioration and amend- 
| ment are to be accomplished by the substitution of un- 





bolted flour in the place of pure wheat and solid animal 
| food. The authors of these miraculous discoveries be- 
lieve that the human race is to be regenerated solely 
| through the medium of the palate ; that the channels of 
| access to the human head and human heart are not, as 
| of old, through the understanding and the affections, 
| but through the alimentary ducts. Instead of winding 
| along the shore of the Mediterranean and over the shoals 
| of the Indian ocean, they strike boldly across the At- 
lantic, and find the country for which they are in 
search. They take for granted that man has no imagi- 
nation, no heart, no nerves, no soul, nor arteries ; but 
that he is a creature all stomach; that one mighty 

abdomen is the badge and property of human kind ; 
| and that in it centres the machinery, from it spring the 
| movements, which build up and overturn states and em- 

pires—the strong fancy which moulds itself in epics and 
| histories—the gentle pathos which melts us from the 

pulpit or in the elegy—the fierce wrath and “ energy 
_ divine” which shake the stage ; all hold their court in 
| this vast subterranean cavern, and from it rush forth 
upon the world. 

The first great canon of this code of living, is, that the 
| flesh of beasts be banished from the table. Unholy pig, 
nor stupid veal, nor silly mutton, corpulent roast-beef 
nor presumptuous sirloin, must not appear before these 
chaste, dietetic vestals. Calf, sheep, ox, fowl, partridge 
—they know them not in animated nature. They have 
revised the edible universe, and from it stricken these 
blots and monsters. Tender-souled philanthropists ! 
They would know why these should not run rampaut, 
and fly on the earth and in the air harmless! They are 
joint denizens here ; fellow-citizens of ours, are these 
good friends ! 

These natural feeders have “a touch that makes 
them kin” with us. Letthem grow and multiply. Let 
them fatten in our meadows, and spread their pinions in 
our woods. Like us, they are for an equitable division 
of property ; they, too, are humble agrarians; their 
desires are moderate. ‘Till your fields until the sweat 
pearls upon your forehead ; ze need not chaffer with 
customers—they will take the crop of grain off your 
hands. Gay creatures, they will frisk and eat for you. 
They have made us their stewards ; if we plough and 
plant, they will, most willingly, gather the increase, 
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‘“‘ The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all ; 

While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use!’ 
‘See man for mine,’ replies a pampered goose.” 


Yes, these prodigal Pythagoreans, these vegetable 
philosophers, would give the earth up to the undisputed 
possession of Messrs. Ox, Hog, and Company. They 
would hand the title-deeds over to that firm. It has, 
perhaps, never entered the heads of these anti-carnivor- 
ous gentlemen, these minor omnipotents, who would 
change mankind into so many Nebuchadnezzars, and 
send the world to eat grass, what disposition they would 
make of their fourfooted rivals in the event of a general 
adoption of their principles. We would have to turn 
back into heathenism, and offer up a hecatomb to each 
one of the forty thousand gods of antiquity, to reduce the 
cattle market within reasonable limits. 

But the worst of it is, that these attenuated apostles 


of bran bread and water-cresses, whose worn-out organs | 


can assimilate no strong meat, cannot be content with 
feeding their own way (which, if it be best for them, 
they have our free leave to feed as they list), nor be 


contented with simply proselyting by example and doc- | 


trine men of their own kind, but they insist upon im- 
posing all the pains of moral excommunication upon us, 
who have healthy digestions and cheerful spirits, unless 
we will follow their examples, swear by their names, 
and feed by their rules. 


The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. Edited by Charles 
Roger, from a MS. in his possession, and other authen- 
tic sources, pp. 154. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 


These “ancients” had all the luck: not only have 
they forestalled the best thoughts and brightest fancies 
of their posterity, but even in their graves they continue 
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the world a faithful, full, and correct edition, so far as 
he has had the means. There may still be abundant 
room left for the literary critic and the antiquary to 
cavil; but as we neither belong to the latter fraternity, 
nor, to own the truth, are as much impressed as might be 
desirable with the value of such labours as those in 
which Mr. Rogers has engaged, we raise no objections 
to one who certainly brings the fit enthusiasm to his 
task—who magnifies his office. Mr. Roger seems to have 
awakened the entire university from its slumbers, and 
fired it with the ambition of co-operating in his labour 
of love and reverence, in doing all honour to the first 
Scottish poet who wrote pure English : for this dis- 
tinction is claimed for Sir Robert Aytoun. A memoir 
of Aytoun is prefixed. He was the son ofa Fife Laird, 
and, while still a young man, followed in the train of 
James the VI., on the accession of that monarch to the 
throne of England. He was, moreover, an accomplished 
| scholar and courtier, who wrote very elegant occasional 
_ verses in the taste of his age. A Latin panegyric, 
written upon King James, after Aytoun returned from 
his travels in France, first drew upon him the gracious 
regards of the classic monarch ; and he spent his whole 
subsequent life at the English court, where he was at 
different periods, Private Secretary to the Queen, Gen- 
tleman of the Bed-Chamber, a Privy Councillor, Master 
of Requests, and Master of Ceremonies. He appears to 
have been a general favourite, and in good odour, not 
only at court, but with Ben Jonson and the wits of the 
time ; though very little is known about his personal 
history. He died in the palace of Whitehall in 1638, at 
an advanced age, and his nephew erected a handsome 





to monopolize the general ear, to the detriment of as | monument to him, which is still to be seen in excellent 


good men, and much better poets. Who, for example, 


would have cared one fig for, or bought one copy of, the | 
poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, save, in his own day, a few | ward to patronize this attempt to resuscitate the classic 
| 
| 


of his friends about the court, had he not died some two 


hundred years ago, and that comparatively very few 


people knew any thing about compositions now enamelled 
by the blue mould of centuries ? 
indeed, according to the belief of his editor, have never 
before appeared in print. This, however, is not sat- 
isfactorily shown; and the best have certainly been 
preserved in different miscellaneous collections. The 
residue have fallen into well-merited oblivion: not that | 
the poems of Aytoun are without merit, for he is the | 
author of at least one song that will live for another | 
couple of centuries, and many of his compositions pos- | 
sess elegance of diction. The present publication owes | 
its existence to a fortunate accident. At the sale of. 
the books of Miss Hadow, a venerable spinster of St. An- | 
drews, and the daughter and granddaughter of professors | 
in the University of that city, an old manuscript volume | 
fell into the hands of Mr. Charles Roger, a young stu- | 
dent. It was found to contain the poems of Sir Robert 
Aytoun. This MS. volume, it is conjectured, must have | 
been copied by a boy, (whom the editor rather fancifully 
conjectures to have been John, the youngest son of 
Archbishop Sharp,) from another MS. volume in the pos- 
session of some of the family of Sir James Balfour of 
Denmy]n, the friend and fellow-courtier of the poet. It 
is nearly all guess-work ; and the editor’s anxious 
inquiries on this and other points connected with Sir 
Robert Aytoun, seem to have been attended with little 
or no success. Indeed,it would appear that only a part 
of Aytoun’s previous poems were copied into the MS. of 
Miss Hadow. But the editor has done his best to give 





| preservation in Westminster Abbey. We are glad to see 
that the learning and respectability of Fife have come for- 


The 
song to which we have alluded, is that so well-known 
from its appearance in nearly every miscellaneous col- 


_poet whom they claim as a fellow county-man. 


Many of his verses, | lection of English lyrics, 


*“* I do confess thou’rt smooth and fair.” 


We shall give a few stanzas of another song, which 
it is said appears now with many more for the first 
time ; and though that may be a mistake, they are to 
the present generation quite as good as MS. 


Wrong not, sweet Empress of my soul, 
The merit of true passion, 

Pretending that he feels no smart, 
Who sues for no compassion. 


Since if my plaints come not to prove 
The conquests of thy beauty, 

They come not from defect of love, 
But from excess of duty. 


a * + 2 


I'd rather choose to want relief, 
Than venture the revealing ; 

Where glory recommends the grief, 
Despair distrusts the healing. 


Thus those desires which aim too high 
For any mortal lover, 

When Reason cannot make them die, 
Discretion doth them cover. 


* - * * 


Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne‘er so pith 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
Doth merit double pity. 
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Notes and Sketches of New South Wales. During a Re- 
sidence in that Colony, from 1839 to 1844. By Mrs. 
Cuartes Merepitu.—No. XIII. Murray’s Colonial 
and Home Library. 


This is not, like the works of Dr. Lang, Mr. Hood, and | 
others of more pretension, a book to be consulted for in- 
formation and guidance by those intending to become 
settlers in Australia ; but it forms very pleasant reading 
to those who take an interest in the social condition and 
external aspects of that colony. Mrs Meredith describes 
whatever fell under her personal observation, and relates 
her experiences in a sensible and lively style,—her 
vivacity having the rare merit of never bordering on 
flippancy. Far too much space, when the size of the 
work is considered, is devoted to the outward voyage,— 
all voyages, whether prosperous or merely tedious, and 
without some touch of danger to enliven them, being 
alike tiresome and monotonous to readers anxious to 
push forward. We pass the events of the voyage, and 
come to Mrs. Mereditin’s description of Sydney, which 
may, we think, be compared with advantage, with any 
of the accounts we have had of that gay eapital. 





When we remember that Sydney has risen within 
little more than fifty years from the first settlement of 
the colony, its size, appearance, and population are 
truly wonderful. It is a large busy town, reminding 
me of portions of Liverpool or Bristol, with many good | 
buildings, though few have any pretension to architec- | 
tural beauty. The newer portions of the town are laid 
out with regularity and advantage. One long street | 
traverses its whole length, about a mile and a half, full 
of good shops exhibiting every variety of merchandise ; | 
and in the afternoon, when the ladies of the place drive | 
out, whole strings of carriages may be seen rolling 
about or waiting near the more “fashionable emporiums,”’ 
that being the term in which Australian shopkeepers | 
especially delight. The vehicles are sometimes motley | 
enough in their equipment. Here and there appears a | 
real London-built chariot, brilliant in paint and varnish, | 
and complete in every luxury ; with a coachman, attired 
something like worthy Sam Weller, “as a compo of 
footman, gardener, and groom,” sitting ona box innocent 
of hammercloth, and driving a pair of mean-looking, | 
under-sized horses, terribly out of proportion with the 
handsome, aristocratic-looking carriage behind them. | 
Sometimes, but very rarely, you see a consistent, well- | 
appointed equipage ; I think the tandem is more fre- 
quently turned out in good style than any other kind : 
and as no “ lady” in Sydney (your grocers’ and butchers’ 
wives included) believes in the possibility of walking, | 





the various machines upon wheels, of all descriptions, | 


are very numerous ; from the close carriage and showy 
barouche or britzka, to the more humble four-wheeled 
chaise and useful gig. Few ladies venture to risk their 
complexions to the exposure of an equestrian costume, | 
and accordingly few appear on horseback. | 


George Street seems to be by common consent con- | 


sidered as the Pall-Mall, or rather as the “ Park” of 
Sydney; and up and down its hot, dusty, glaring, weary 
length go the fair wives and daughters of the “ citizens,” 
enjoying their daily airing ; whilst close to the town is 
the beautiful Domain, a most picturesque rocky pro- | 
montory, thickly wooded and laid out in fine smooth 
drives and walks, all commanding most exquisite views 
of Sydney and its environs, the opposite shore, and the 
untiring, ever-beautiful estuary of Port Jackson. It 
was our favourite spot ; even after driving elsewhere 
out of town, (for, alas ! the splendour of George Street 
had no charms for me) we generally made one circuit 
round the Domain, ang as generally found ourselves the 
only visitors. It was unfashionable, in fact, not the 
proper thing at all, either to walk or drive in the 
Domain. 


and their sweethearts resorted thither on Sundays, and 
of course that shocking cireumstance ruined its character 
VOL, XI,—NO. CXXXII, 


It was a notorious fact, that maid-servants | 
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as a place for their mistresses to visit ; the public streets 
being so much more select. 

Lady Macquarie had this Domain laid out after her 
own plans ; walks and drives were cut through the 
rocks ; and shrubs, but no other trees destroyed ; seats 
placed at intervals, and lodges built at the entrances. 
On the high point of the promontory some large hori- 
zontal rocks have been slightly assisted by art into the 
form of a great seat or throne, called Lady Macquarie’s 
Chair, above which an inscription informs the visitor to 
whose excellent taste and benevolent feeling he is in- 
debted for the improvement of this lovely spot. It 
always reminded me of Piercefield in Monmouthshire, 
but is far more beautiful, inasmuch as, instead of the 
black-banked Wye, here the bright blue waves of the 
bay wash the lower crags ; and in place of looking only 


/at one opposite bank, here is a noble estuary with 


countless bays and inlets, pretty villas and cottages, and 
dainty little islands, all bright, and clear, and sunny, 
with a cloudless sky above them. The trees are chiefly 
different species of Eucalyptus, or “ gum-tree,” some of 
which bear large and handsome flowers, having a re- 
markably sweet and luscious scent, like honey, with 
which they abound. 

This unpretending volume offers nothing more at- 
tractive to readers, whether interested in the colony 
from having connexions there, or in pursuit of mere 
amusement, than our author’s description of her own 
residence. 

In January, 1540, we removed to “ Homebush,” an 
estate within eleven miles of Sydney, on the Parramatta 
river, where we proposed residing for a year or two ; 


_and rendered the ill-arranged and dilapidated old house 


a tolerably comfortable home. It contained two good 


/ rooms and five smaller ones ; the veranda in front was 


one hundred feet long, by twelve in width, and was car- 
ried round the ends of the house in the same proportion, 


the whole neatly flagged ; at the back, the line was 
broken by the two wings, leaving a shorter veranda in 


the centre, with the garden (or rather wilderness) be- 
fore it, commanding a beautiful view of the river (a 
creek of which ran up towards the house,) the opposite 
shores, and several wooded jutting points on our own 
side. 

Homebush was a fair specimen of a New South 
Wales settler’s residence, possessing many of the Colo- 
nial peculiarities. The house stood on the highest 


| ground in the estate, and for some hundreds of acres all 


around not a native tree nor even a stump was visible, 
so completely had the land been cleared, although not 
worth cultivation. This desert bareness was a little 


relieved close to the house, by three magnificent Nor- 


folk Island pines, which towered far above the roof ; 
and by the then broken and ruined fruit-trees of what 
had been two very large orchards, which were formerly 
well stocked with mulberry, plum, cherry, pear, apple, 
peach, orange, and loquat trees : but at the time of our 
taking the place, after its being vacant some years, (or 
only occupied by a drunken overseer,) the cattle had 
free ingress through the broken fences, and the fine 
orchards were utterly destroyed. 

A curving road, nearly half a mile long, and some 
twenty yards wide, with a good four rail fence on either 
side, led from the entrance gate, on the public road, to 
the house; and this, being unadorned by a single tree, 
was, according to a Colonial stretch of courtesy, termed 
the “ Avenue ;” much to my mystification, when, on in- 
quiring for Mr. Meredith one day, a servant told me, 
“ Master had just gone down the ‘aveny.’” I pondered 
this announcement some moments, and not being able to 
recollect any thing of the kind near the place, (for I 


confess my thoughts were wandering in search of some 
| gum-tree likeness of the stately aisles of elms and limes 
‘that I loved so well at home,) [ was compelled to inquire 


where this “terra incognita” lay ; and having once dis- 
covered that we had an “ avenue,” I never failed to re- 
member its style and title. 
Proceeding, then, along the avenue towards the house, 
a stranger might be apt to fancy he had —— ata 
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wrong gate, for he would find himself led into the 
midst of all the farm buildings ; stock-yards, cow-sheds, 
barn, stable, and piggeries ranging on his left hand, 
whilst huts for the farm-servants lay on his right ; and 
in front, commanding a full view of all these ornamental 
edifices, the hall-door of the house! Such being the 
almost universal arrangement in the Colony ; and, as 
compared with many other settlers’ houses, this was 
rather aristocratic. Why the approach to a farm-house 
here should be so much more dirty, unpleasant, and in- 
trusive than in England, 1 know not ; but certain it is 
that in visiting a colonist you are generally obliged to 
inspect every other portion of the establishment before 
you can reach the apartments of the family. 

Another universal inconvenience is, that you never see 
a gate, or so rarely as only to be the exception to the 
rule. “ Slip-rails” are the substitute ; five or six heavy 
long poles loosely inserted in sockets made in two 
upright posts. . They may be stepped over by a horse if 
only lowered at one end, but to allow any vehicle to 
enter, each one has to be lifted out and put aside ; and 
it often happens that four or five of these troublesome 
and slovenly contrivances occur in the approach to one 
house, with the invariable additional charm (in winter) 
of a deep squashy pool of mud around each one ; yet, 
most probably, when you do gain your destination, if a 
dinner-party be the occasion, you find a table spread 
with abundance of plate, glass, damask, and costly 
viands, and a profusion of expensive wines. Such in- 
consistencies perpetually struck me, showing the general 
preference for glitter and show, rather than sterling 
English comfort. A settler will perhaps keep two or 
three carriages, and furnish his house in a costly style, 
yet grudge the labour of a carpenter to convert some of 
the useless wood around him into gates for his farm and 
grounds. Homebush did possess a gate, but, as was re- 
quisite, to be in proper Colonial “keeping,” one half was 
off its hinges, and the companion-moiety never consented 
to open unless it was lifted ; therefore, on the whole, it 
was remarkably convenient. 


During nearly the whole time of our residence here, | 


the public road near us was infested by a gang of bush- 
rangers, or rather footpads, who committed many 








| 


and our servants constantly traversed the dreaded road, | 


we were never molested. Possibly the shelter and con- 
cealment they very probably found in some of the dense 
scrubs and thickets which skirted part of our ground 
near the scene of their exploits, induced them to adopt 
the fox’s policy, who rarely “ robs near his own den ;” 
but the constant depredations we heard of rendered our 
drives far less pleasant to me, although a double-bar- 
relled gun usually accompanied us. One day we met 
the clergyman of Cook’s River, who, on his way to dine 
with the Governor at Parramatta, had been stopped by 
three of the party, who took his money and a very 


valuable watch. He had directly ridden to the nearest 


_ wiry hair, and most often of a sandy colour. 
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Hilliard, (of the 86th or 28th, I forget which,) divided 
his force, taking one route himself, accompanied by a 
single trooper, and sent the rest in an opposite direction. 
He had not gone far before he found the gang of seven 
desperadoes comfortably bivouacking, with eleven stand 
of arms, loaded, beside them ; and by a sudden and gal- 
lant attack, secured them all, and brought them into 
Bathurst ; his prowess being duly appreciated by the 
settlers, who presented him with a valuable token of 
their gratitude. 

This exploit of Lieut. Hilliard does savour a little of 
the marvellous ; but probably the seven “ misbegotten 
knayves,” surrounded by him and his single trooper, were 
asleep when thus surprised, and, at all events, the fact, 
which reflects little honour on the military talents of the 
bush-rangers, seems to have been credited in the colony, 
A class of neighbours as annoying and mischievous to the 
settlers as these depredators, were the dingoes, or native 
dogs of the colony, whose daring attacks are thus de- 
scribed: — 





Another unpleasant class of neighbours were the na- 
tive dogs, or dingoes, evidently a species of wolf, or per- 
haps the connecting link between the wolf and dug. 
These creatures were very numerous around us, and 
their howling or yelling at night in the neighbouring 
forests hada most dismal, unearthly kind of toue. They 
are more the figure of a Scotch colly, or sheep-dog, than 
any other I can think of as a comparison, but consider- 
ably larger, taller, and more gaunt-looking, with shaggy 
Their ap- 
pearance is altogether wolfish, and the expression of 


the head especially so, nor do their ferocious habits by 


any means weaken the likeness. 
We had a number of calves, which, for greater safety 
from these savage animals, were folded at night in one 


of the old orchards adjoining the house; but several of 


the poor little ones fell victims to the dingoes. Shortly 
after our arrival at our new residence, we were one 
night alarmed by a fearful outcry among the calves, and 
Mr. Meredith, who instantly divined the cause, got up, 


robberies on persons travelling past ; but although we | aud found several dingoes dragging along one of the 


youngest of the herd, As they ran away he tired ; but the 
night being thickly dark, the brutes escaped. ‘The cries 
of terror among the poor calves had brought all the 
cows to the spot, and the indescribable moaning and 
bellowing they continued until morning showed their in- 
stinctive knowledge of the danger. ‘lhe poor wounded 
calf was so much injured that it died the following day, 


, and its unhappy mother, after watching and comforting 


public-house, not a quarter of a mile off, and, with some | 


of the inmates and an old musket, had diligently scoured 
the bush in pursuit, but without again seeing the gang, 
who within an hour robbed some persons in another 
road. They one day took from a poor woman even her 


practices on this, the most frequented public road near | 


Sydney, almost without an attempt being made for their 
capture ; for so constantly were they “at work,” that 
had the police been desirous of taking them, they could 
not have failed. In the case of the more formidable 
gangs of bush-rangers, who by their outrages often be- 
come the terror of a wide rural district, the “ mounted 
police” is an excellent and efficient force. It consists 
of picked and well-paid volunteers from the regiments 
in the Colony, and the officers are generally brave and 
intelligent young men, who, when they /ook for a bush- 
ranger, generally find him; two terms by no means 
synonymous among the constabulary. 

During our stay at Bathurst, a party of the mounted 
police went in search of a very daring gang of bush- 
rangers, or, as they are sometimes called, “ bolters.” 


it as long as life remained, never ceased her cries and 
moans till she entirely lost her voice from hoarseness. 
I have rarely seen any thing more distressing than the 
poor animal’s misery ; and, to prevent such an occur- 
rence again, the youngest calves were always locked in 
the stable at night. 

The dingoes rarely kill their victim at once, but coolly 
commence eating it, at whatever part they chance to 
have first laid hold of; three or four often gnawing at 
the unfortunate animal together, whilst its agonized cries 


wedding-ring, and for several months continued the same | do not seem to disturb their horrible feast in the slightest 


degree ; and, unless by chance a vital part is destroyed, 


_the maimed creature probably lingers during hours of 


protracted and unimaginable torture. 

Their audacity, too, is quite equal to their other en- 
gaging qualities. Finding that our veal was not to be 
obtained, a party of them made an onslaught on our 
pork, and very early one morning carried otf a nice fat 
pig, nearly full grown. Luckily pigs are not often dis- 
posed to be silent martyrs, and the one in question made 
so resolute a protest against the abduction, that the noise 
reached Mr. Meredith, who immediately gave chase, 
and soon met the main body of porkers trotting home at 
a most unwonted speed, whilst the voice of woe con- 
tinued its wail in the distance. On coming to the spot, 
he found two dingoes dragging off the pig by the hind 
legs towards a thick scrub ; he fired, wounding one, 


After some search, the officer in command, Lieut. | when both released their victim aud made off, the poor 
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pig trotting home, telling a long and emphatic story of | leaves a magnificent Canadian property to his younger 
its wrongs and sufferings, from which it eventually re- | sons; and the young ladies are as well married as if they 


covered. In about two hours after this,a lame white 
dingo, the same which had been so lately shot at, boldly 
chased my two pet goats into the veranda ! 


Although we have given as much of this work as its 
character and dimensions warrant, we cannot resist one of 
the many charming little sketches in Natural History 
drawn by our authoress,—The Australian Robin. 


Very few birds came near our house, but among those 
few was the robin, (Petrvica phanicea?) as much more 
beautiful in plumage as he is inferior in note to our win- 
ter darling in England, but with exactly the same jaunty 
air, and brisk, quick manner. His attire is, 1 really 
think, the most exquisite of all the feathered creatures 
here: the breast is the most vivid geranium colour, 
softening to a paler shade towards the wings, which are 
glossy black, with clear white markings across them ; 
the back is also black, with a white spot on the crown 
of the head, and the tail-feathers are also barred with 
white. The colours are so clear and distinct as almost 
to convey the idea of different garments put on and fitted 
with the most exquisite taste ; whilst the gay, frolicsome 


| 


| 


air, and intelligent, bright black eyes of the little beau, | 


tell you that he is by no means unconscious of the very 
favourable impression his appearance must create. He 
hops about, sings a few notes of a soft, lively little song; 
flies to a rail or low tree, and arranges some fancied im- 
propriety in a wing-feather; then surveys the glossy 
spread of his tail as he peeps over his shoulder, and after 
a few more hops, and another small warble, very sweet 
and very low—a passing glance, like the flash of a tiny 
flambeau, and he is gone! 


After remaining some years at Homebush, Mrs. Mere- 


dith and her husband went to Van Diemen’s Land, of 


which colony we may anticipate an account from her 
agreeable pen. 


The Settlers in Canada; Written for Young People. 


' 


had never fallen from their original condition. 

As what is adapted to the young is in reality the best 
part of the book, we select our specimens from that 
portion of it. What follows relates to the emigrant 
family leaving a fort, where they had been hospitably 


entertained by the officers, to pitch their tents in the 
wilderness, 


During the day, Henry and Alfred, assisted by Cap- 
tain Sinclair and Martin Super, were very busy in load- 
ing the two Lateaur with the stores, tents, and various 
trunks of linen and other necessaries which they had 
brought with them. Mr. and Mrs, Campbell, with the 
girls, were equally busy in selecting and putting on one 
side articles for immediate use on their arrival at the 
allotment. As they were very tired, they went to bed 
early, that they might be ready for the next day’s re- 
embarkation; and, after breakfast, having taken leave 
of the kind commandant and the other officers, they 
went down to the shore of the lake, and embarked with 
Captain Sinclair in the commandant’s boat, which had 
been prepared for them. Mariin Super, Alfred, and 
Henry, with the five dogs, went on board of the two 
bateaux, Which were manned by the corporal and twelve 
soldiers, lent by the commandant to Mr. Campbell. 
The weather was beautifully fine, and they set off in 
high spirits. The distance by water was not more than 
three miles, although by land it was nearly five, and in 
half an hour they entered the cove adjoining to which 
the allotment lay. 

“There is the spot, Mrs. Campbell, which is to be 
your future residence,” said Captain Sinclair, pointing 
with his hand; “ you observe where that brook runs 
down into the lake ; that is your eastern boundary ; the 


| land on the other side is the property of the old hunter 


By Captain Marryat. Two vols. post 8vo. pp. 730. | 


London: Longman & Co. 

We ought perhaps to have classed this story among 
the new novels ; for, though professedly written for 
young people, it is of a kind to tempt those of maturer 
age to take a peep into it. In “ The Settlers,” we ex- 


pected a Crusoe-like narrative ; and something of this | 
is found, though Captain Marryat seems well aware that | 
without a copious mixture of the commonplaces of Ro- | 


ance, nothing will go down with the great body of the | 
Tt ung 5 ten bi 8 ee | shall wave ceremony and go and see her. I have great 
. s 9c © at) ~ 9S gnuee r y | . . . . . . 
reading public. He has taken his measures accordingly, | curiosity to make acquaintance with an Indian squaw.” 


There was, however, a great deal of genuine romance 
about the life of Canadian settlers, if persons of educa- 
tion and refinement, at the period when the story is laid. 
About the close of the last century, Mr. Campbell, a 
wealthy proprietor in the north of England, having lost 


his large estates, resolved to emigrate to Canada with | 


his family, to begin the world anew. Besides his own 
children, his family consisted of two young ladies, the 
daughters of a deceased relative,—the whole forming a 
delightful group, well contrasted and balanced in cha- 
racter, talents, and person. Their adventures, while 
settling, and mode of life in the wilderness, form the 
subject matter of a work in which the reader is not 
much annoyed with the hardships, privations, and vulgar 
cares of everyday emigrant life. There is just that 
touch of peril from the incidents of flood and field, and 
wild Indians, whiclt awakens the reader’s interest with- 
out distressing him. Miracles are worked to smooth 
difficulties in the path of the Campbells, and their life 
in the bush is but a kind of silvan pastime. Finally, 
the old gentleman recovers his English estates, and 


we have spoken of. You see his little log-hut, not much 
bigger than an Indian lodge, and the patch of Indian 
corn now sprung out of the ground which is enclosed by 
the fence. ‘This portion appears not to be of any use to 
him, as he has no cattle of any kind, unless indeed they 
have gone into the bush; but I think some of our men 
said that he lived entirely by the chase, and that he has 
an Indian wife.” 

“Well,” said Emma Percival, laughing, “ female so- 
ciety is what we never calculated upon. What is the 
man’s name ¢” 

“ Malachi Bone,” replied Captain Sinclair. “ I pre- 
sume you expect Mrs. Bone to call first !”’ 

“ She ought to do so, if she knows the ushje of so- 
ciety,” replied Emma; “ but, if she does not, I think I 


“ You may be surprised to hear me say so, Miss Em- 
ma; but I assure you, without having ever seen her, 
that you will find her perfectly well bred. All the In- 
dian women are—their characters are a compound of 
simplicity and reserve. Keep the boat’s head more to 
the right, Selby ; we will land close to that little knoll.” 

The commandant’s boat had puiled much faster, and 
was a long way ahead of the bateaus. In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards they had all disembarked, and were 
standing on the knoll, surveying their new property. A 
portion of about thirty acres, running along the shore of 
the lake, was what is termed natural prairie, or meadow 
of short fine grass ; the land immediately behind the 
meadow was covered with brushwood for about three 
hundred yards, and then rose a dark and impervious 
front of high timber, which completely confined the 
landscape. The allotment, belonging to the old hunter 
on the opposite side of the brook, contained about the 
same portion of natural meadow, and was, in other re- 
spects, but a continuation of the portion belonging to 
Mr. Campbell. : ; ; ‘ 

In a quarter of an hour all were in motion. Henry 


_and Alfred took their axes, and followed Martin Super 


and half of the soldiers; the others were bosy landing 


| the stores and pitching the tents, while Captain Sinclair 
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3 and Mr. Campbell were surveying the ground, that they | you would put a spigot in a cask. The liquor runs out aiate 
| might choose a spot for the erection of the house. Mrs. into one of these trays that we have been digging out.” no 
4 Campbell remained sitting on the knoll, watching the | Well, and then what do you do?” lig 
| debarkation of the packages; and Percival, by her di- “ We collect all the liquor every morning till we have lea 
_ rections, brought to her those articles which were for enough to fill the coppers, and then we boil it down.” op 
5 immediate use. Mary and Emma Pereival,accompanied =“ What coppers will you use, then ?” ne’ 
: by John, as they had no task allotted for them, walked =“ There are two large coppers in the store-room, not abs 
‘a up by the side of the stream towards the wood. yet put up, which will answer our purpose very well, = 
“T wish I had my box,” said John, who had been Ma’am: they hold about a hogshead each. We shall Col 
watching the running water. _ take them into the woods with us, and pour the liquor she 
“ Why do you want your box, Jolin?” said Mary. into them, and boil them down as soon as they are 
“ For my hooks are in my box,” replied John. ready. You must come and see us on the boiling-day, wh 
“ Why, do you see any fish in this small stream?” said | and we can have a frolic in the woods.” COR 
Emma. | With all my heart,” replied Mrs. Cz mpbell. “How a fi 
“ Yes,” replied John, walking on before them. | much liquor do you get from one tree ?” bea 
Mary and Emma followed him, now and then stop-| “A matter of two or three gallons,” replied Malachi ; ma 
ping to pick a flower unknown to them ; when they over- | “ sometimes more, and sometimes less. After we have wh 
took John, he was standing immovable, pointing to a | tapped the trees and set our trays, we shall have no- nig 
figure on the other side of the stream, as fixed and mo- | thing more to do fora fortnight. The Strawberry can to 
tionless as himself. attend to them all, and will let us know when she is Th 
The two girls started back as they beheld a tall, gaunt ready.” duc 
man, dressed in deer hides, who stood leaning upon a ** Do you tap the trees every year?” the 
long gun with his eyes fixed upon them. His face was “Yes, Ma’am, and a good tree will bear it for fifteen the 
browned and weather-beaten—indeed, so dark, that it | or twenty years; but it kills them at last.” nee 
was difficult to say if he were of the Indian race or not. “So I should suppose, for you take away so much of lar, 
“Tt must be the hunter, Emma,” said Mary Percival; | the sap of the tree.” tho 
“he is not dressed like the Indians we saw at Quebec.” | “ Exactly, Ma’am; but there’s no want of sugar d 
“Tt must be,” replied Emma; “ won’t he speak?” | maples in these woods.” es 
“We will wait and see,” replied Mary. They did“ You promised us some honey, Malachi,” said Emma, - 
wait for a minute or more, but the man neither spoke nor “ but we have not seen it yet. Can you get us some ?” pe 
shifted his position. “ We had no time to get it last antumn, Miss, but we 
“T will speak to him, Mary,” said Emma at last. will try this autumn what we can do. When John and " 
“ My good man, you are Malachi Bone, are you not?” I are out in the woods, we shall very probably find a pe 
* That’s my name,” replied the hunter in a deep voice; | honey tree, without going very far. I did intend to have = 
“and who on earth are you, and what are you doing looked out for some, if you had not mentioned it.” on 
here? Is it a frolic from the fort, or what is it, that | “ 1 know one,” said Martin : “I marked it a fortnight i 
causes all this disturbance ?” _ago, but I quite forgot all about it. Since the mill has ye 
“ Disturbance !—why, we don’t make a great deal of | been in hand, I have had little time for any thing else, eee 
' noise ; no, it’s no frolic ; we are come to settle here, and | The fact is, we have all plenty to do just now.” boil 
; shall be your neighbours.” | “That we certainly have,” replied Henry, laughing. Ma’ 
“ To settle here !—-why, what on earth do you mean, | “ I wish I could see the end of my work in the barn; I win 
'§ young woman? Settle here !—not you, surely.” doubt if I shall be able to get out with my rifle this stor 
“cv : 7 re = eh cay TO 
Yes, indeed, we are. Don’t you know Martin Super, , Winter.” — : wer 
.7 the trapper! He is with us, and now at work in the “ No, Sir, you must leave the woods to John and me,” acct 
é woods, getting ready for raising the house, as you call replied Malachi. “ Never mind; you shan’t want for dist 
it. Do you know, Mary,” said Emma in a low tone to Venison. Do you require the sledge to-morrow, Mr. at a 
her sister, “ I’m almost afraid of that man, although I Alfred?” & 
do speak so boldly.” Malachi referred to a small sledge which they had és 
“ Martin Super—yes, I know him,” replied the hun- | made in the winter, and which was now very useful, as os 
ter, who, without any more ceremony, threw his gun they could, with one horse, transport things from place woe 
into the hollow of his arm, turned round, and walked to place. It was used by Alfred for bringing down to “ 
7 away in the direction of his own hut. the store-house the sacks of flour as fast as they were T 
G Malachi Bone proves, of course, a most useful auxili- | omen “ o_o a he . . put 
j ne ot ? I can do without it fora day. What do you want i 
: ary, and The Strawberry, his gentle Indian wife, an in- , jt for 2” po 
| teresting neighbour. That we may give one specimen| “To bring all the honey home,” said Emma, laughing. “ 
a possessing entireness of character, we select the making | “ No, Miss; to take the coppers out into the Lk tees 
of maple sugar, still a common and pleasant occupation | — Malachi, that they may be ready for the liquor. « 
; , . ; i a | As soon as we have tapped the trees, we will look for “ 
in the Canadian woods. | the hanee.”* Can 
2 It was now April, and for some days Malachi| Did you send your skins down to Montreal by the &“ 
if and John had been very busy, assisted by the Straw- | buteaux?” inquired Mr. Campbell. well 
| berry ; for the time had come for tapping the maple | “ Yes, father,” replied Alfred ; “ Mr. Emmerson took you 
i trees, to make the maple sugar, and Mrs. Campbell had | charge of them, and promised to deliver them to the H 
expressed a wish that she could be so supplied with an | agent; but we have not so many this year as we had this 
article of such general consumption, and which they | last. John has the largest package of all of us.” but. 
could not obtain but by the bateaux which went to Mont- | “ Yes, he beats me this year,” said Malachi: “ he al- auth 
| real. In the evening, when Malachi and John were, as | ways contrives to get the first shot. I knew that I lie it 
usual, employed in cutting small trays out of the soft | should make a hunter of the boy. He might go out by 
wood of the balsam fir, and of which they had already | himself now, and do just as well as I do.” 
prepared a large quantity, Mrs. Campbell asked Malachi The next morning, Malachi went out into the woods, 
; how the sugar was procured. taking with him the coppers and all the trays on the 
; “ Very easily, Ma’am : we tap the trees.” | sledge. During that day he was busy boring the trees, Cal 
“Yes; so you said before. Bnt how do you do it? and fitting the reed pipes to the holes. Strawberry and th 
: Explain the whole affair to me.” ' John accompanied him, and by sunset their work was pes 
: “ Why, Ma’am, we pick out the maple trees which | complete. , 
are about a foot wide at the bottom of the trunk, as The next morning when they went out, only Malachi th 
they yield most sugar. We then bore a hole in the | and John took their axes with them, for John could use A 
trunk of the tree, about two feet above the ground, and | his very well for so young a lad. They first went to the T 
into that hole we put a hollow reed, just the same as | tree which Martin had discovered ; he had given a de- ¢é 
| 
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scription where to find it. They cut it down, but did 
not attempt to take the honey till the night, when they 
lighted a fire, and drove away the bees by throwing 
leaves on it, and making a great smoke; they then 
opened the tree, and gained about two pails full of ho- 
ney, which they brought in just as the family were 
about to go te bed. When they went out the next mor- 
ning, they found a bear very busy at the remains of the 
comb; but the animal made off before they could get a 
shot at him. 

Every morning the Strawberry collected all the sap 


which had run out of the trees, and poured it into the | 


coppers which had been fixed up by Malachi, ready for 
a fire to be lighted under them. 
search, and found three more hives of bees, which they 
marked and allowed to remain till later in the season, 
when they could take them at their leisure. In a fort- 


night, they had collected sufficient liquor from the trees | 


to fill both the coppers to the brim, besides several pails. 
The fires were therefore lighted under the coppers, and 
due notice given to Mrs. Campbell and the girls, that 
the next day they must go out into the woods and see 
the operation; as the liquor would, towards the after- 
noon, be turned into the coolers, which were some of the 
large washing-tubs then in use, and which had been 
thoroughly cleansed for the purpose. 

As this was to be a holiday in the woods, they pre- 
pared a cold dinner in a large basket, and gave it in 
charge of Henry. Mr. Campbell joined the party, and 
they all set off to the spot, which was about two miles 
distant. 


which the liquor was now simmering over the fire; and 
asked questions of Malachi, so that they might, if neces- 


sary, be able to make the sugar themselves; after which | 


the first cooler was filled with the boiling liquor, that 


they might see how the sugar crystallized as the liquor. 
became cold. They then sat down under a large tree | 


and dined. The tree was at some distance from the 
boilers, as there was no shade in the open spot where 
Malachi had placed them, and the afternoon was passed 
very agreeably in listening to Malachi’s and Martin’s 
stories of their adventures in the woods. While they 
were still at dinner, Oscar and the other dogs which had 
accompanied them, had strayed to about a hundred yards 
distant, and were soon very busy scraping and barking 
at a large hole. 

“ What are the dogs after?” said Alfred. 

“ Just what the Strawberry wants, and told me to get 
for her,” replied Malachi: “ we will dig him out to- 
morrow.” 

“ What is it, Strawberry ?” said Mary. 

The Strawberry pointed to her mocassins, and then 
put her finger on the porcupine quills with which they 
were embroidered. 

“TI don’t know the English name,” said she, softly. 

“ A porcupine you mean,” said Mary: “the animal 
those quills come from.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Strawberry. 

“Is there a porcupine there, Malachi!” said Mrs. 
Campbell. 

“Yes, Ma’am, that is certain: the dogs know that 
well enough, or they would not make such a noise. If 
you like, we will go for the shovels and dig him out.” 

Had Captain Marryat limited himself to scenes of 


this kind, we should have liked his work none the worse; | 
but then it must have been in only one volume, and an | 


author’s or publisher’s reasons for preferring two volumes 
lie in most cases quite beyond the critic’s province. 


THEOLOGY. 


Calvin’s Necessity of Reforming the Church : Presented to | 


the Imperial Dict at Spires, a.v. 1544. To which is 
added, a Paternal Admonition by Pope Paul II1.to 
the Emperor Charles V. And Remarks on the Paternal 
Admonition. By John Calvin. London: Dalton. 


This work, after the lapse of three centuries, is now 
VOL. XIL—NO. CXXXII. 


They continued their | 


On their arrival, they examined the trees and | 
the trays into which the juice first ran, the boilers in | 
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| first presented to the world in an English dress ; though 
| we are not sure that it would not as well have been kept 
_ in its original state, so farasregards the peace of the whole 
Catholic Church. It is translated by Mr. Henry Beve- 
ridge, advocate ; who considers no apology necessary for 
presenting it to English readers at this particular crisis, 
when “ weapons require to be drawn from the old armoury, 
both offensive and defensive, to fight anew the battle of 
Protestantism : assailed from without by its armed ene- 
mies of the Popish church ; and betrayed from within” 





_ by, we presume, the Puseyites. The work appears to be 
well translated. The main idea which it suggests to 
| those not deeply interested in the argument, is, How 
little has the world advanced in genuine Christianity 
| during the last three centuries !—of how few corruptions 
| got rid! In one place, Calvin complains, that the 
| power of excommunication, “ the best nerve of disci- 
| pline,” is asleep in the Roman Catholic Church ; that, 
though an innocuous anathema was sometimes, in a 
_ general way, employed, “ excommunication was asleep ;” 
and he vindicates the Reformers, at least, from the 
charge of having overthrown this formidable engine. 
| As a small sample of the translation, we quote the 
following passage, which is not wholly inapplicable at 
the present time :— 





With similar effrontery, they clamour that we have 
seized upon the wealth of the Church, and applied it to 
secular purposes. Were I to say that we have not sin- 
ned in this regpect, I should lie. Indeed, changes of 
_ such magnitude are seldom made without bringing some 
inconveniences along with them. If, herein, aught has 
been done wrong, I excuse it not. But, with what face 
| do our adversaries present this charge against us ! They 

say, it is sacrilege to convert the wealth of the Church 
to secular uses. I admit it. They add, that we do so. 
I reply, that we have not the least objection to answer 
for ourselves, provided they, too, in their turn, come pre- 
pared to plead their cause. We will immediately at- 
tend to our own case; meanwhile, let us see what they do. 
Of bishops I say nothing, except what all see, that they 
not only rival princes in the splendour of their dress, 
the luxuries of their table, the number of their servants, 
the magnificence of their palaces, in short, every kind of 
luxury ; but also that they dilapidate and squander ec- 
clesiastical revenues, in expenditure of a much more 
shameful description. I say nothing of field-sports, no- 
thing of gaming, nothing of the other pleasures which 
absorb the greater portion of their incomes. But, to 
_ take from the Church, in order to spend on pimps and 
harlots, this surely, is too bad. Then how absurd, not 
only to plume themselves on pomp and show, but to 
carry indulgence in them to the utmost excess. Time 
was, when poverty in priests was deemed glorious. So 
it was in the Council of Aquila. On one occasion, too, 
| it was decreed that a bishop should reside within a short 
distance of his church in a humble dwelling, with a scanty 
table and mean furniture, (Cone. Carth. iv. cap. iv. Con. 
14.) But, without going to that ancient rigour, after 
numerous corruptions had crept in with the progress of 
wealth, even then the ancient law was again confirmed 
which divided ecclesiastical revenues into four portions ; 
one to go to the bishop for hospitality, and the relief of 
those in want, another to the clergy, a third to the 
poor, and a fourth to the repairing of churches. 


John Knox was a paragon of mildness and refinement 
_ when compared with the Reformer of Geneva, when he 
got a Pope to attack ; and so indeed was Pope Paul in 
| the paternal admonition which drew forth Calvin’s fiery 
reply. Yet the Head of the Church told the Emperor 
pretty roundly to keep his own place ; and also of the 
fearful retributive judgments that have fallen on those 
who have acted the part of Uzziah. 
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Lay Lectures on Christian Faith and Practice. By John | 
Bullar. Southampton: Fletcher & Forbes. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Mr. Bullar would appear to be a favourite lay preacher, 
to probably a congregation of Independents. By the 
term /ay we are not to understand, in this case, a plain, | 
unlettered, pious Christian, whose exhortations may | 
nevertheless be highly profitable for edification. The | 
author of these discourses is a man of ability, literary | 
taste, and competent learning ; if not, indeed, possessed | 
of more learning than belongs to many ordained priests. | 
We beg of our readers, in perusing this note to a lecture | 
entitled Virtuous Obstinacy, to keep the cheap postage 
merits of Rowland Hill before them :— 





“It is well worth a strenuous and prolonged effort, on 
the part of parents, whose children are inevitably se- 
parated from the guardianship of a happy home, to keep 
up assiduous intercourse by means of regular correspon- 
dence by letter. The pecuniary expense of this is now 
so happily obviated that it would be inexcusable to ne- 
glect the opportunity of a quiet insensible influence of 
this kind. Long observation and experience have con-— 
vinced me, that this is a mode of converting the stress of , 
parental authority into the gentlest restraints of love, | 
esteem, and friendship, which is capable of the most use- | 
ful adaptation to the whole connexion, that the varying | 
course of human life, from childhood up to maturity, | 
may be said to graduate between parents and children. | 

A perpetual stream of advice defeats its | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


own object. It is the interchanged communication of | 
little daily occurrences perpetually presenting the image 
of home, that is best adapted to keep up the feeling, | 
which may make the good prine,,.ies and habits of home 
still present to the now distant member of the family. 
His affections may thus be kept in healthy and continued , 
exercise towards those he has left ; with the prevalent | 
and influential feeling, amidst unavoidable temptations, 
that whatever would injure his mind or heart, must | 
painfully wound those whom he neither would nor couid 
forget, conscious from this frequent intercourse, that he — 
is never neglected or forgotten by them. 


The Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary 
Society. .A Jubilee Memorial. Including a Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Institution. By John 
Morison, D.D., Author of “ The Protestant Reforma- 
tion.” “ Family Prayers for every day in the year,” 
&e. &. A new edition with 21 portaits. Octavo. 
Pp. 604. London: Fisher, Son, & Co. 


This is a new edition of what is likely to become a 
favourite household book with a numerous class in 
England. 


Lachryme Ecclesie.—The Anglican Reformed Church 
and her Clergy, in the days of their destitution and 
Suffering during the great Rebellion in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. George Wyatt, LL.B., | 
F.S.A., Rector of Burghwallis, Doncaster. Feap. | 
8vo. London: W. J. Cleaver. | 


The strain of this book may be guessed at, when we | 
state that the author, under the general name of Puri- | 
tans, without much discrimination, vituperates sectarians | 
of all denominations; and upholds the Church of Zng- 
iand as the only pure Catholic and Apostolic Church, to | 
the utter confusion of the numerous progeny of schism | 
and also of the Papists, to whom the name of Catholic | 
is denied. If from this the complexion of the work be | 
not sufficiently understood, it may be added, that it is | 
inscribed to Dr. Hook of Leeds, as one among the most | 
sound and apostolical of modern divines. 
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Tractarianism not of God.—Sermons. By Charles B. 
Tayler, M.A., Rector of St. Peters, and Evening 
Lecturer of St Mary’s Chester. London: Longman 
& Co. 

This is a series of short discourses, exposing, in a po- 
pular but earnest manner, the prevailing spiritual delu- 
sions of the day. This is not the first service which the 
author has rendered to the Church, of which he is a con- 
scientious minister. 


The Convict Ship ; a Narratite of the results of Scriptural 
Instruction and Moral Discipline, as these appeared 
on board the “ Earl Grey,” during the Voyage to Tas- 
mania. By Colin Arrot Browning, M.D. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


In conducting the passengers of a convict ship to Van 


_Diemen’s Land, the surgeon, Dr. Browning, acted 


among them as a zealous chaplain, or Christian mis- 
sionary. His volume relates solely to his efforts for the 


_conversion and moral improvement of these outcasts ; 


and his labours do not seem to have been in vain. 


Notes on the Historical Results deducible from the recent 
Discoreries in Afyhanistan. By H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 
Octavo. P. 132. London: Wm. H. Allen, & Co. 

In one view, this volume is a catalogue raisonée of a 
collection of rare coins, &c. lately found in Afghanistan, 
and which are illustrative of the conquest of India by 


| Alexander the Great, and his Greek and Parthian suc- 


cessors ; in another, by the help of numismatie lore, it 
attempts to throw light on the occupation of the regions 
of Central India by the dynasties of the successors of 
Alexander. Though curious to the numismatic, Orien- 
tal, and perhaps classical antiquary, this is scarcely a 
book for ordinary readers. The work contains a num- 
ber of well-executed plates of coins and other curious 
relics found in the East. 


The Irish Question considered in its Integrity. Second 
Edition. With an Introduction and Prefatory Re- 
marks on the Conduct of the House of Peers. By Vis- 
count Wellesley. 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 


The Introduction to the second edition of this publi- 
cation is more important and nearly as bulky as the 
original work. In it the author treats of the some- 
what anomalous functions of the House of Peers, and 
warmly protests against their decision on what he con- 
siders the relinquishment of their privileges in the re- 
cent case of the Irish state prisoners. This waiving of 
their privileges, he conceives to be fraught with danger 
to the constitution, and calculated to render the House 
of Peers contemptible in the eyes of Europe. The reader 
will be better able to estimate the weight due to this 
writer’s opinions when reminded that the same Viscount 
Wellesley who now comes forward as a political writer 
or statesman, is the once well-known Mr. Long Pole 


Tilney Long Wellesley. As we do not suppose that 


the noble Viscount’s opinion on Irish affairs will have 
much influence with any party or any government, his 
manifesto does not require farther comment. 


The Scientific Phenomena of Domestic Life, as they are 
presented in the House, or in a Walk in the Fields, 
familiarly explained. By Charles Foote Gower, Esq. 
London : James Ridgway. 

This is a small dish of the most harmless pap of natu- 
ral philosophy, intended for the nutriment of sucklings. 

Such preparations, however, have their uses, even to 


| those not of tender age. 
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The Economy of Waste Manures,a Treatise on the Nature | taries of Henry and Brown in editing and annotating & 


and Uses of Neglected Fertilizers. 
London: Longman & Co. 


By John Hannan. | family expositor of the sacred writings. He pledges 
_ himself for the accuracy of this edition, in which he bas 


This treatise was written at the request of the York- | throughout followed that which received the author's 
shire Agricultural Society, for the praiseworthy purpose | Careful and final revision. He states that “ Additional 
of circulating information among practical farmers, and | Matter, to some considerable extéut, is supplied. This 
of making them better acquainted with the resources | 
which they possess, without knowing how best to turn | 


them to advantage. The work not only teaches how 


the manures already at the command of the farmer may 
be economized, but points out numerous sources from | 


which fertilizers may be obtained, which are at present 
totally wasted. The work is worthy the attention of the 


practical agriculturist, and also of the public economist. | 


Letters from Calcutta to Friends at Home, from June 
1843 to May 1844. By an Idler. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

These tranchant epistles, written by an anonymous 
Anglo-Indian Junius, appeared originally in the Orer- 
land Calcutta Star ; and, as they tell some truth with 
sharpness and bitterness, probably made a considerable 
sensation when they first appeared. But as the policy to 
which they refer is, we hope, at an end, and the Governor- 
General whom they attack so roundly has come home, 
and “ta’en his wages” of a nation’s thanks, their 


appearance in England is somewhat too late to produce | 


the intended effect. 


SERIALS. 
CLARKE’s CaBINET SERIES. 
I. THe Mosaic Workers; a Tale. To whichis added, 


consists of brief annotations, introduced, for the most 
part, into the central columns, and occasionally into the 
body of the author’s notes, but always in such a form as 
to be readily distinguished from the original work.” 
In the few parts that have fallen under our notice, this 
profession seems to be amply redeemed. The Bible and 
Commentary are printed in the style most suitable for a 
work of this description, which in most families is 
regarded not only as an oracle, but an heir-loom. 
We are sorry that we cannot speak as favourably of the 
pictorial illustrations as of the letter-press. The prints 
enhance the expense of the work without adding much 
to its beauty or desirableness. 


THe CompLete ConcorDANCcE TO SHAKSPEARE ; being 
a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Parts 
Vi. and VII. London: Charles Knight & Co. 

A TReaTIsSE ON THE Steam Enoine. By the Artisan 
Club. Parts 1V.and V. Illustrated by Steel Plates 
and Wood-cuts. London: Longman & Co. 

As this work progresses, it turns out to be the most 
complete and scientific account of the Steam Engine that 


_has ever been laid before the public. 


Tue Orco ; a Tradition.—Translated from the French | 


of George Sand, by E. A. A. 
other Poems. By W. C. Bryant. III. Ballads; and 
other Poems. By John G. Whittier. IV. Sones anp 
Battaps. By J. E. Carpenter, a new Edition. 

These are,in their typography and external appear- 
ance, exceedingly neat and even tasteful little volumes ; 


Il. Tue Fountain; and | 


and purport to be the first of a series which deserves en- | 


couragement, from combined neatness, cheapness, and the 
quality of the works. The Mosaic Workers is the only one 
of the publications which can be strictly called original. 
It is an elegant translation of the only one of George 
Sand’s Tales which every class of English readers must 
consider perfectly unexceptionable. 


We are not so sure | 


that it is one of her best performances, though undoubt- | 


edly a work of genius, and one fur which the Foreign 
Quarterly Review has stimulated English curiosity. 


A shorter imaginative and allegorical tale by George | 


Sand entitled “The Orco; a Tradition of the Austrian 
Rule in Venice,” fills up the volume. 

Tue Rev. Tuomas Scorr’s ComMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to 
*he authorized version ; with an introductory essay, and 
numerous additional notes, critical, practical, and ex- 


planatory. By the Rev. Wm. Symington, D.D. Glasgow. | 


Imperial quarto, with plates, maps, &c. 
M‘Kenzie, White, & Co. 


It is not without reason that Scott’s Commentary on 


Glasgow : 


the Bible has, taking it altogether, come to be esteemed | 


the best work of the sort that has yet appeared. It is 


complete, accurate, judicious, and sober-minded, and has | 


obtained the suffrages of the most competent judges. 


The Rev. Dr. Symington, one of many who has borne | 


testimony to its merits, has preferred it to the commen- 


Op Enetanp. A Pictorial Museum of Regal, Eccle- 
siastical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiquities. 
Edited and published by Charles Knight. Parts X. & XI. 

MaxweELu’s History oF THE REBELLION IN IRELAND, 
in the year 1798. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Parts 9, 10,11, 12, and 13. London: A. H. Baily & 
Co.—The last two Parts of this series are doubled in 
quantity and price; we should hope, from the increasing 
demand of the public.—Tue Art Union; A Monthly 
Journal of the Fine Arts, &c.—Tuer Post MaGazine AL- 
MANACK, and Court and Parliamentary Register, 1844. 
London: W.S. D. Patteman.—Tue Britisa Cuurcu- 
MAN. Parts X. and XI. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Tue Heratp or Peace. No. 29. London: Thomas 
Ward & Co.—Tue Juvenice Miscettany.— Nos. X and 
XI. 


EDUCATION AND JUVENILE WORKS. 


Histoire DE France, Racontée ala Jeunesse. Par 
M. Lamé Fleury, Auteur de Plusieurs ouvrages d@’ Edu- 
cation. Nouvelle Edition, revue et soigneasement cor- 
rigée, avec des notes explicatives. Par J. Christison, 
Maitre de Francais aux Séminaires de Dundee. Edim- 
bourg: Myles Macphail.—This History is a favourite 
in French seminaries of education ; and it will be a 
desirable acquisition in families and in schools where 
the French language is taught, both as a reading book 
and an epitome of the history of one of the greatest 
modern nations. We can vouch for the correctness of 
this edition. 


Frencu Witrnovr a Master. A course of Lessons 
on the Robertsonian Method. Sixth Edition. By A. 
H. Monteith, Esq. Hon. Member of the W. L. C. Also, 
by the same Author, Iratas withowt @ Master; Sramisn 
without a Master; and Genwan without a Master. 
Series First, Second, and Third. London: Samuel 
Gilbert. 
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Emity’s Rewarp ; or, the Holiday Trip to Paris. 
By Mrs. Hofland, author of the “ Son of a Genius,” &c. 
-London : Grant and Griffith.—This little book, by an 
author who has long enjoyed great popularity as a writer 
of stories for the young, is literally a guide to the prin- 
cipal sights of the French metropolis ; and, as such, 
must prove in some degree instructive, while it enter- 
tains the juvenile reader.’ 

AritHmetic DesiGNep For THE Use or Scuoots. By 
the Rev. J. W. Colenso. M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and late Mathematical Master of 
Harrow School. Second Edition. London: Longman 
& Co. 

A Practica, EnGLisH Grammar ; containing a com- 
plete new class of Exercises, &c., adapted to each rule, 
and constructed on a plan entirely new. By M. Flower, 
Leeds, and the Rev. W. B. Flower. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 

The Counting House Guide to the Higher Branches of 
Calculations. Part the First; forming an Appendix 
to the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. By 
William Tate. London: Effingham Wilson. Part 
the Second ; forming a Supplement and Key to the 
above. 

Logic: designed as an Introduction to the Study of Rea- 
soning. By John Leechman, A.M. Second Edition. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. 
W. Montgomery. With a Prefatory Address to the 
English Reader. London: Wiley & Putnam. 

This is a reprint of a small American publication of 
unexceptionable moral tendency. 

The Farmers’ Ready Reckoner ; or Glasnevin Agricul- 
tural Tubles; constructed for showing, by Inspection, 
the Acreable quantity of any Growing Green or Grain 
Crop, in Drill or Broadcast, &c. §&c. By Thomas 
Skilling. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co. 

Miscellaneous Contributions to Pathology and Thera- 
peutics; being a Series of Original and Practical 
Papers on Rickets, Hydrocephalus, Impotence and 
Sterility, Pulmonary Apoplexy, and Hemoptyses, 


&c. fc. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 

GENEALOGY OF Her Magsesty QUEEN Victoria. Ed- 
inburgh; Myles Macphail.—This brochure must have 
caused an amount of trouble and research to which 
no one could have submitted who was not strongly 
predisposed to genealogical and historical inquiries. 
The genealogy of her majesty is elaborately traced 
through the Anglo-Saxon, Scottish, Norman, and 
Welsh lines. The collateral lines,—if we may so 
call them,—which are traced are, to English readers, 
even more curious than the descent of her majesty. 
Those who stickle for legitimacy will be concerned 
to learn that there are three branches of the Stuart 
line to be swept off before Queen Victoria “can arrive 
at the full fruition of the legitimate title founded 
upon primogeniture and direct descent.” These are re- 
presented by, Ist, the hereditary Prince of Modena ;——but 


Svo ; pp. 341. 


By James Richard Smyth, M.D. London: | 


REGISTER. 


we cannot go farther into the subject than to state, that 
among the numerous heirs of the Stuart line is Louis 
Philippe, the present king of the French, whom,—if the 
rights of descent left any choice to us,—we should pre- 
fer to the elder lines. The piece isof more value for its 
English Chronology than for its genealogies of the house 
of Stuart. 

TABLES SHOWING THE Progress OF THE SuirrinG 
INTEREST OF THE Britis Empire, UNiTED Sratss, anp 
France. By George Bayley, Surveyor to Luloyd’s Re- 
gister of British and Foreign Shipping. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co.—This is a very useful work to merchants, 
underwriters, and shipowners. The author seems to 
doubt the correctness of the statements regarding the 
increasing annual loss of merchant vessels. 

THE AMELIORATION OF IRELAND, contemplated in a 
series of papers on the use of the Irish language in reli- 
gious worship and instruction. Second edition. Lon- 
don: W.J. Cleaver. 

Tue Miseries oF Prostitution. By James Beard 
Talbot. Secretary to the London Society for the Protec- 
tion of Young Females. London: James Madden & Co. 

THe MeETeoROLOGICAL EPHEMERIS FOR 1845; with 
ruled pages for observations, By Henry Doxat, Esq. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Man, as a Physical, Moral, Religious, and Intellectual 
Being, considered Phrenologically. Glasgow: J. & G. 
Goyder. 

Practica, Measures. By D, D. Jameson. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. : 

ScoTtLanp VINDICATED, in a Letter to the Editor of 
The Weekly Dispatch, animadverting on certain Insolent 
Misrepresentations recently cast by Zhe Dispatch on 
the Scottish Nation. Edinburgh: A. Ramsay.—From 
this pamphlet, it would appear that some foolish writer 
in The Weekly Dispatch newspaper, in noticing Tytler’s 
History of Scotland, had spoken slightingly of that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom; and a warm-hearted, hot- 
headed young Scot, resident apparently in London, 
_ takes up the cudgels in defence of his fatherland; and 
being, we suppose, denied access to the columns in 
_ which his country was maligned, attacks the editor of 
that paper with spirit, telling him some facts of which, 
had he been before aware, he might have been more 
guarded in admitting such figments into his newspaper. 
| Tue Interests OF AGRICULTURE AND MAnvracturEs 
_Ipentica. By Mr. T. Plint. Leeds : E. Baines & 
_ Sons. 
| Tue Mercuant Seaman’s Act, 8TH WVucrtoria, Con- 
| densed and Arranged for the Use of Shipowners, Mas- 
_ ters, and Seamen. By William Hay. Dundee: W. 
Middleton. 

' Tue Lacon or Liperty; a Text-Book for all Classes 
of Reformers. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Tue Complete SuPFRAGE ALMANACK, and Reformer’s 
Manual, for 1845. London: Davis & Hasler.—Besides 
a view of the Complete Suffrage movement for the past 
year, this work contains the tables found in ordinary 
almanacks. A few Radical topics are also discussed ; 
such as Taxation—Fiscal Monopolies and _ Inequalities 
—National Expenditure—Registration of Voters—(c- 
cupations of the People—Game Laws, &c. 
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